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READER. 


Long Retirement in the Country Be. 

ving afforded me many Hours of 
leiſure, 1 conſidered that T could 
not employ them better than im giving an Fr- | 
gliſh Dreſs to this Part of the Works of 
Boetius, imtituled, Of the Conſolation 
of Philoſophy. 

Chaucer, the antient Poet of our _Na- 
ton, was the firſt whom TI find to have 
attempted a Tranſlation of this Book into 
our Tongue : but that is now almoſt as un- 
mtelligible to the Engliſh Reader as the Ori- 
ginal ; is; the Alterations of our Language, 
which he is ſaid, before any of our Conntry- 
men, to bave endeavoured to refine, havms 
been very many and great fmce the times in 


Thich be flouriſhed. I have alo feen- tw? 


2 0:her 
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other Tranſlations, the one of them publiſhed 
in the Year 1609. The other only of four 
Books in that of 1674, imprinted at Ox- 
- Yord: and though T ſhall not cenſure either | 
of .them, I may modeſtly ſay, that I ſee no- 
thing .in them which may hinder me from 
offering one to the Publick which may be 
more correct. & 46 26: 
\. Jn this ſmall. but moſt admirable Book 
are. to oy ay _ great Variety of Learning, 
many weighty Sentences, much well-digefted 
- Morality, and exa&t Rules. for Life, This, 
and the other Works of our Author, ſhew him 
| to have been a Man of comprehenſive Learn- | 
ing, and of great Pitty and Devotion ; and 
bis Conſtancy mn Suffering makes him _ ap- 


- 


pear to have been of as great Vertue and 
Courage, _.. | OE 

He fell into al Times, living when -the 
Roman Empire was juſt expiring, being 
brought to its Period by the Violent Irrup- 
tions of ſeveral Northern Nations which flow- 
ed doWn wpon it like an impetuaus Torrent ; 
whoſe Force was not to: be reſaſted, but did 


carry | 


- 
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carry all thimgs before it ; it bemg then the 


Cuſtom of thoſe People who lived N orth- 


wards, beyond the Rhine and' the Danow, 


| born in an healthful and prolifick. Climate, : 


0 abandon their native Countries when' they 


were over-ſtockd, (as they often DOR Is fo 
| be) and to ſeek new Habitations. 


By this Means the Face of Italy (and in- 
deed of a great Part of Europe) was over- 
ſpread with Barbariſm; Arts and Civility 


were 'buried in their own Ruines, and all 


was ſubjefted to the Will and Violence of bloody 
Conquerors. - 
I the worſt of theſe Times this good Mn 
endeavoured to maintain the Rights of his 
Country, and was the great Supporter of that 
ſmall Part of the Roman Liberty which re- 


mained, deftrmg nothmg * more than to fee it 


one dey reftored : bat it was not the Pleaſure 
of Heaven to grant his Deſire ; - it rather 


| thought fit to permit him to fall into the Hands 


of his Tormentors, whoſe Perſecutions and Cru- 
elties only ended with his Life, and under the 
more barbarous Treatment of thoſe who gave 
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 aLiberty to ther Tongues (as appeareth im; ſe- 
veral Parts of this Book) 'to tradzce and Vi- 
lify bis afflifted V ertue, to debaſe and decr) 
his _— who handled bis Wounds with- 
out Compaſſion ; and who, by ſtabbmg his 
Fame and Reputation, . became more crumanal 
than thoſe partial Judge s who condemned him 
to Death, and more Tod than thoſe Exe- 
cut iners who acted the Tragedy _ his Bo- 
dy. 

: Hence it us that we may find him to have 


bren the Subject of Refleftion and Diſcourſe 


to the Membi es of the Pretenders to Policy, | 


the Enquirers aſter and Tellers'of. News, who 
were generally the Knaves and Fools of his 
Country ; and of thoſe mean-ſpirited Men who 
bem? at a Diſtance from the Dangers. aud Miſ- 
fortwnes with which he was oppreſs'd, thought | 
they might [afely paſs a Cenſure upon bis Aftions 

and Carriage, like Plowersplowing upon 
his Back,and making their Furrows long; 
and fo, at his Expence, advance a little: T10- 
phy of Reputations to themſelves, by pretend- 

meg, perbaps, that their Demeanour- ſhewld 
have 
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have been with more Firmneſs if they. bad 


been m [us Circumſtances, when nuſt of: them 
had not Souls, calmly, to thak upon what he 
with Conſtancy and Bravery did endure, _ 
I is true that this way of treating Unfor- 
tunate, though Good Men, as it had a Be- 
ginning long before the Times of Boetius, fo 
daily Experience ſhews that it hath beetr care- 


| fuly continued ſince, even to our own, and 
will be carried on, — till al things 


ſhall have an End. 
(He from whom Fartune hath, withdrawn 


ber \kinder Influences, and upan. whom. thoſe 


who, under God, govern the World do. uot 
think fit - to ſhine, whatever bis Meruts may 


' have been before, will. find bimſelf expoſed to 


all the Injuries which his Superionrs, Equals, or 
Inferiours ſhall think good to. beap upon him) 


(He becometh a Reproof to- all his Ene- 


mics, bureſpecially amongft his Neigh- 


| bours;- his: Kinsfolks and Acquaintance 
| ſtand far off him, and are afraid, of 


him ; -and\ they who ſee bim wichour 


do convey themlclves from Gag) He 
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becomes like a broken Veſlel, and is 
clean forgotten, like a dead Man out 
of Mind : He heareth the Blaſphemy 
of the Multitude, (which is always as il- 
grounded as it is loud) and the Drunkards 
Tiake Songs upon him. So that the Ob- 
ſervation made by the ingenious and learned 
Mr.:Dryden, mm his Dedication before the 
Tranſlation of Juvenal, pag. 35, & 36- 
appears to be Very juſt, which is, that among St 
Men, thoſe who are proſperouſly unjuſt are 
entituled to a Panegyrick, but afflifted Ver- 
tue is inſolently ſtabbed with all manner of 
Reproaches No Decency is conſidered, no 
Fulſonmeſs is omitted, no Venom is wanting ſo 
far as Dulneſs can ſupply it ; for there 1s a 
perpetual Dearth of Wit, and Barrenneſs of © 
good Senſe and Entertainment, 
/> But theſe are the ordinary Turns of Pro- 
Vidence, to which all Men ought to ſubmut ; 
as thoſe who are endowed with 'Fiety and good 

| Senſe do with Willmgneſs, ever making the 
right We of them, without being ſurprized 
at them ; becauſe they know that that Happi- 

uſ 
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neſs is only to be found within themſelves, 
which others ſo anxiouſly hope and ſeek for 
. from foreign ObjeftsY 
his makes nt wor ſt of Evils, Baniſhment 

or Death, to be endured with Chearfulneſs by 
Men of great Souls, they knowing that the 
Perſecution of this World is to be. the. laſt 
'. Proof of their Patience and Fidelity ; and that 

when. that is at an end, their Vertue hath be 
dedend crammed... 1a 

It now remains that T acquamt the Reader 


 withthe Deſign of this Book, and alſo. that I 


ſay ſomething concerning my Performance 
upon it. © 
_ . Our Philoſopher bere attempts to bring 
| Man to a true Underſtanding of the Sove- 
reien Good of humane Minds ; for ſometime 
after the Creation of the World he lived, and 
afted according to the Divine Rules and the - 
| Lawof Nature: . but being fallen into a State 
of Sin and Impiety, he ſoon loſt all bis natu- 
ral and glorious Idea's and Forms, and wasno 
' longer cheriſhed with the kind Favours and 
Influences of Heaven as before he had been. 
LY : Vet 
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Jet notwithſtanding this unhappy Change, 
Vice had not ſo far obtam'd over Vertue, but 
humane Nature ſtill had a Knowledg (though 
much fainter) of God, it ſearched after him 
who gave to it a Being, and urged it ſelf on 
to deſire and purſue Happineſs. From hence 
" it came to paſs, that the Sages and Philoſo- 
_ of ſeveral Ages differed much in their 

Opmuons concerning the Surmamum Bonum, 
or Sovereign Good, or Happineſs of humane 
Nature, as may be ſeen by their Writings, 
and the Hiſtories Which make mention of them ; 
which Opintons T need not now to enumerate, 
they beins ſo well known. But we, whom 
God hath bleſſed with greater and more cer- 
tain Lights than Nature could afford, do now 
know well that our Happineſs can conſiſt in no 
other thins than in its Unon with the\'Eternal 
Good :. This being the higheſt Perfebtion of 
our Souls, it wht to mcite us to purſue Vigo- 
ro 4 lo Exalted and Seraphick a State of 
Life ; which leads us to thoſe Felicities which 
| this World cannot ſhew. Boertius therefore 
. here demonſtrates to us plainly, that there is 
| | 
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16 ſubſtantial Fiappineſs m this World ; that 
Riches, Honours, . worldly Glory,” or Pomp, 
can a ord us none, but rather that we are tra- 
velled with Uneaſmeſs and Inquietude amid5t 
our largeſt Enjoyments ; that we 'can never 
be. ſatisfied with any thing below that Eternal 
and. Immortal Good Which hath left fome Im- 
preſſions of it ſelf upon every Creature 5 and 


that. we muſt ſirangly endeavour to fettle our 


ſelves in the happy . Condition. of « a-Canjun&tion 
with the Eternal Bemg, and not ſtop-m/the 
Purſuit of it by repreſenting to- our ſelves that 
humane Life is full of Miſeries, that inno- 
cent Vertue is afflicted and diſtreſſed, and that 
Wickedneſs is triumphant, _ and -Impuety þr0- 
ſperous.  Weare adviſed by him alſo to cofi- 
der that God, who ever hath ruled, and will 
rule the World, will at laſt do Juſtice to thoſe 
who have lived according to his Precepts, and 
have. been juſt and righteous, however they 
may have been perſecuted ; and that he will 
 ſhew in bis own time that be maketh great Dif- 

. . exence betwixt them, . and thoſe who have of- 
fended him bytranſgreſſing bis Laws, 

=P I 
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It is bere alſo ſhewn, that Death it ſelf, 
which ſeems ſo terrible to. our Natures, doth 
only, after the Fatigues and Travels of the 
Day of Life, lay us, as it were, at Night to 
ſleep, that ſo our high and noble Faculties may 

| be awaken'd to the Participation and Enjoyment 
of a more ſerene, free and happy Eſtate, which 
the. Misfortunes of this World cannot affe&, 
and Which ſhall never have an End. 

This T take to be the Sum of what 1s con- 

| tained in this Book of Boetius. 
| Tam now to advertiſe the Reader, that in 
my Tranſlation I have followed the Editions of 
Vallinus, and that of the Sieur Cally for 

_ the Uſe of the. Dolphin, becauſe I take them 
to be the moſt corre of any of thoſe which 
T have. ſeen. . . In the Amotations alſo 1 bave 
moſtly followed them, becauſe I have found 
them very learned and exatt; but when 1 
have made uſe of them, I have very much 
contrafted them. IT foreſee too, that it may 
be objefied, that in them T ſeem to affeft bor- 
rowed Learning, ( which madeed TI do not, nor 
ever did) and that thoſe Stories out of the 

: | Poets 
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Poets and Mythologiſts, which ſwell the Yo- 
 Tume, might have been omitted, becauſe they 
are commonly known. - To this Pan 1ſwer, that 
T did not make this Tranſlation for the Learn- 
ed, and that by Conſequence Þ could not intend 
0 inform them, by my Notes and Illuſtrations, 
of any thing which they did not know before ; 
but that T did think they might be mſtruftive 
to the Engliſh Reader, and might make the 
Senſe of the Book more plain and pleaſant to 
 bim, for whoſe Uſe alone both the one and the 
other were deſigned. 

I know that Fault will alſo be found with 
the Liberty which T have taken m rendring of 
the Verſe, and with my own' Additions lic 
are m fome Places made, To this I muſt re- 
turn, that T have endeavoured, as well in 
tranſlating the Proſe as Verſe, not to omit any 
part of the Author's Senſe ; and, to the beſ# 
of my Underſtanding, T am ſure I have not : 
but, T think, ſince thoſe Tranſlations are al- 
lowed by all Men to be flat and mfipid, Where 
the Words of the Author are too cloſely fol- 
lowed, it muſt then be neceſſary that fomethine 


ſhout! i, 4 
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ſhould be added or alter'd by the Tranſlator to 
heighten them, and to give them a more orate- 
ful Taſte, which is all T have pretended t todo: 
But I muſt leave it to others to judg how well 
or bow ill T have performed this. 

T have alſo rendred ſome Metres mto blank 
Verſe, which may ſeem to ſome Readers to 
be an Effect of Lazineſs : But let the Cen: 
ſurers conſult the Original, and*they will find 
that where-ever I have done it, Rk Subjeft 
and the Nature of the Metre s ſuch, that 
the Author's Senſe could -not be clearly tx- 


preſſed i in the more confin'd way of Rithme. 
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"L F EF-Þ 
BOETIUS. 


. NICIUS MANLIUS SEVERE 
A N US BOETIUS was deſcended from 
—» an antient. and noble Family, many of 
his Anceſtors having been Senators and Con- 
ſuls, and was born at Rome in that time when 
Augeftalus, the laſt of the Roman Emperors, 
(having for Fear re{ign'd the Empire) was ba- 
niſh'd, and Odoacer King of the Herulians began 
{0 reign in Jtaly, about the Year of Chriſt 
CDLXXV, oralittle after, - His Grandfather 
ſeems to have been BOE TIUS, a Conſular 
Man, who was Captain of the Guards to V4 
lextinian, and accompamied Aetizs, that valiant 
— Commander, in all is Expeditions, equally 
ſharing with him his Labours and ViRories ; 
and ſ{uffer*d for his ſake when he was kild by 
the Hand of the Emperor, who envy'd 
Fame, and fear'd his Yalour ; with whom the 
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Life, Safety, and Majeſty of the Weſtern Em- 
pire expired. His Father was ANICIUS 
MANLIUS FLAVIUS BOETIUS, 
Son of BOETIUS, mention'd above, who 
was Conſul in the Year CDEXXXVII He dy- 
ing when his Son wasan Infant, his Friends and 
Relations took care of his Education, and ſent 
him to Athens, where he not only attain'd to a 
_ perfect underſtanding of the Greek Tongue, 
but alſo of Philoſophy, and, of all other kinds 
of 'Scienees: Nor did he ſpend many Years 1n 
thoſe Studies, but with a wonderful Quickneſs 
he perfeted himſelf in the Knowledg of all 
Arts and Diſciplines : Therefore returning 
young to Rome, he ſoon became the Admirat1- 
on of all there, and in ſhort time was advanc'd 
to the chief Dignities of his Country. - Firſt 
he was admitted into the Rank of Senators : 
| Next he obtain'd the Conſulate : and laſt of 
all, was made Maſter of the Offices. He had 
two Wives, the one named .Helpes ; the other 
Ruſticiana : The firſt was a' Sicilian by Birth ; 
her Father's Name. was- Feſt#s, at that: time 
Chief of the Senate, Her-Vertues, and the 
Endowments of her Mind, far exceeded her 
Beauty and Fortune : She excelPd in Poet 
and writ according, to the moſt exact Rules of 
it, accompanying her Husband as a ſweet and 
inſpiring. Genius, whilſt he compog'd fome of 
his immortal Works. He'defired much to " 
£1 | ad 
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had Iflue by her, and perform'd the laſt Offices 
to her in the following Verſes, which expreſs 
with Paſſion his Conjugal AfﬀeRion. 


 HELPES adifta fui,Sicule Regionis Alumna, 

; Rua procul 2 patria, Con zjugis epit amor, 
£0 ſine, mafia dies, 10x anxia, Roi hora, 
Nec ſolum Caro, ſed Spiritus uns erat, 

Lux mea n0n claſa eſt, tali remanente marito, 
Majorique anime, parte ſuperſtes ero. 

Porticibus ſacris, tam nunc peregrina quieſco, 
. Tadicts eterni teſtifichta Thronum, | 

Ne qua manus Buſtum violet, niſi fort? Jagalie, 
; Hee iterum cupiat Jangere membra ſais. .. 

Dr Thalami Cumuliq, comes, nec morte revelhp, 
Er ſocios vite neffar uterque Cinit. 


In Engliſh thus ; 


Ve by the Charms of my kind Lord I came 
To Rome, Sicilian HELPES was my Name, 
My Days, Nights, Hours fe did with Pleaſure crowy, 
One were our Bodies, and our Souls were one, 
Fhoagh ford from hence, T do my Fate ſurvive, 
Whilit ſtill my nobler Part i in him aoth lpve, 


A Stranger in ar ſacred Porch I lie, 


And of th* Eternal Judg I te | 

O let Y Hand _ - rk 7 unleſs 

My Lord would mingle 08 my Daft with "TY 

p4 once one Bed, then ſbould s we have one Grave," 

And T in both ſhowd him my much-lov'd Partnet 
hawe. A Hi: 
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His other Wife was R USTICIAN A, 
Daughter to Quinrtus Aurelins Memins Symma- 
chus, who was alſo Chief of the Senate, and 
Conſul in the Year CDXXCV. By her he had. 
many -Children, two of which were Confuls, 
viz, QUINTUS ANICIUS STMM A-. 
CHUS, and ANICIUS MANLIUS 
SEVERINUS BOETTVUS, in the Year 
DXXII. this bearing the Name of his Father, 
the other of his Grandfather: Boetizs well con- 

| ſidering that Syrmachs, his Father-in-law, be- 
19 without Heirs-male, he ſhowd doa grate- 
ful thing to him if he gave his Name to his 
eldeſt Son by his Daughter. ?Tis likely that * 
tis Wealth was not ſmall, becauſe (beſides that 
he owns in his Writings, that he liv*d 1n great 
Plenty and Splendour,and that he had an Abun- 
dance and Affuence of all worldly things) his 
Father ſupported the honourabie Office of the . 
Conlulate ; and his Grandfather, in the moſt 
citFcult times of the Empire, commanded the 
Pretorjan Bands. Nor was he only confidera- 
ble by his Patrimony, for he had a great Ac- 
ceſſion to his Fortune by his Wife R USTICT- 
AN 4, to whom (and her Sons) the whole 
ſtate of Syzz7zzac/;:s did deſcend, ſince Gala, 
the other Daughter of Symmachns, upon the 
cath ot: lier Husband, who died young, foon 
aiter the time of his Conſulſhip was expir'd, 
yow'd perpetual Chaſtity, and affociated = 
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ſelf to the Veſtals. To theſe Ornaments of 


Birth and Fortune Nature added alſo the conſi- 


derable Faculties of Speaking and Writing; 


 1n which he fo excelPd, that himſelf acknow- 


ledges the firſt ; and that the ſecond was not 
wanting to him, will appear to any one who 
examines what he has written upon the ſeveral 
Subjects of Mathematicks, Logick and Divini- . 
ty: But this Divine Work of the Conſolation of 
Philoſophy doth far exceed the reſt, for it abounds 
in various and difficult Arguments, and yields 


many choice Sentences and Rules of Life. Ups 


on every Subje&t which he attempts he- does fo 
acquit humſelf, that none can be ſaid to have 


taught more accurately, to have prov*'d more 


uretragably, or to have illuſtrated with more 
Perſpicuity. To be ſhort, he had fo much 
Strength of Soul and TR and he ſhew*d 
ſo much Judgment inall his Managements, that 
even a moſt knowing Prince fear'd his Parts; 
and his Vertues and Integrity became his Crime, 
and wrought his Ruine. Theſe were the Cauſes 
of his Bamiſhment and Death: With theſe he 
ſtudied to defend the good, and to curb and 
reſtrain ill Men, whenever it was in his Power: 
For whilſt he ſuſtain'd the Dignity of Maſter 
of the Offices (it being dangerous for him then 
to refuſe todo ſo) he was made Preſident of the 
Council, to, whom it belong'd to overſee the 
Diſcipline 'of the Palace ; and being — 

a 2 "0 
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of many of the Secrets of his Prince, was calPd | 
often to adviſe him in his weightieſt Affairs of 
State ; and on all theſe Occaſions he gave great 
Proofs of his Abilities and inviolable Equity. 
Amongſt other of his generous and good Atti- 
ons he defended Paxlinus and Albinus, both 
Conſulars, and the Senate it ſelf, with the rich 
| Province of Campania, againſt the Rapine and 
Violence of King Theodorick, Cyprian, Triguilla 
and Cornigaſt; and alſo againſt the devoting 
Avarice of the Captain of the Guards, and other 
barbarous Spoilers. By theſe Proceedings he 
became the Object of i] Mens Hate, and in- 
curr'd alſo the Diſpleafure of the King. But at 
this very. time the Orthodox Emperor J«ſtiz, 
ſucceeding to Anaſtaſius the Arian like a new 
Sun, enlightned the Oriental Regions with the 
Light of the true Faith : He confirnrd that 
Peace which was delird by Theodorick King of 
. the Gothes, who then (Oavacer being ſlain) 
reign'd in Italy, He having reconciPd the 
Churchof Conſt antiople, and alſo ſeveral others, 
to Hormiſda Bithop of Rome, did immediately, 
by his Edit, baniſh all Arians; except the 
Gothes, out of the Eaſtern Empire. Theodo- 
7ic& the Goth was troubled at this Action above 
meaſure ; however he diſſembled his Reſent- 
ment, when behold three Informers, Men' of 
deſperate Fortune, and worſe Lives, Gander- 
ts and Opilio, for ſeveral Offences being con- 
demiw'd 
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demw'd to Bam{ſhment, and Bafzas lately dif: 
miſgd from being Steward of the King's Houſe- 
hold, and alſo much indebted, apply to the King 
and accuſe BOETTUS, for that he ſhould hin- 
der an Informer from bringing in his Witneſles 
to prove the whole Senate guilty of Treaſon ;. 
that he declar'd his Deſign, by ſeveral Letters, 
of reſtoring the Liberty of 1aly; and that he 
had endeavour'd to raile himſelt to Honours by 
magical Arts, and other unlawful Means. Theo- 


dorick jealous, as all are, of the Rights and Safety 


of Ins Crown, and fearing too that if the true 
Religion ſhould be aſſerted, the Romans, being 


more addited to Juſtin, would attempt ſome 


Great thing, and knowing that what was done 
in the Faſt againſt the Arians, was done at the 
Requeſt and in favour of Hormiſda and the Se- 
nate of Rome, did give ready Faith to thoſe Ac- 
cuſers, and immediately ſent them to the Se- 


_ nate at Rome, from which Place this good Man 


was then far diſtant, where they were to pre- 
ſent their Accufations, and to declare that the 
Lives and Safety of the Prince, and of all the 
Gothes, were now in great Jeopardy : So, to 
the Gricf of all good Men, the innocent Boeg- 
45, abſent, unheard, and undefended, was con- 


demned to Death, and to Profcription. But the 


King fearing that Juſtice and all the World 
would have but too good Cauſe of Offence a- 
gainſt him if this Man ſhould die, he changed 
: £8 — his 
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his Sentence from Dearth to Baniſhment, that ſo 
he might be a Terror to other People ; and he 
might {till have him in his Power to make a Sa- 
crifice of when his barbarous Soul ſhould thirſt 
after Blood. Therefore in the Year DXXIL. he 
was baniſW'd to Mar, or (as others ſay) he 
was cankn'd to Ticinum, now Pavia; and all 
lis Friends and Relations were forbid to accom- 
pany himon his way, or to follow him thither.' 
Peing in that Place he writ this choice Piece of 
the Conſolation of Philoſophy, that he might 1n it 
deciare his Innocence to Poſterity. Whilſt this 
learned and good Man was employed upon this 
Work, and endeavouring to reſtore unto him- 
ſelf, by Pluloſophy, that Contentment and Qui- 
et of winch his Enemies, by their Inſults and 
Injuries, had deprived lum, FJuſtiz, inthe Year 
DXXIV. did promulgate an Edic againſt the 
Arians, by which he commanded (without ex- 
cepting. even the Gothes) that all the Biſhops of 
that Opinion ſhould be depoſed,. and that their 
Churches ſhould be confecrate according to the 
true Chriſtian Form. The Gothes being every 
where bani{hd from all Parts, apply*'d them- 
ic]ves to T heodorick. He firſt by Letters treats 
with Jaſtzz to_reftore them to their Liberties 
and Privileges : But when he found he madeno 
Progreſs by that way, he deſign'd an Embaſly, 
and would make it more ſplendid and weighty 
Þy the Dignity of the Perſons to be ſent, John 
_ che 
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T he Life of Boetins. xxl 
the Biſhop of Rome, [which 'before that time 
was never done] and with him four of the Con- 
{ular and Patritian Orders were ſent Fe this 
Occaſion, and were commanded to addreſs'to 
the Emperor, to repeal that Edict, by which 
he had exterminated the Arians ; which if he 
did not ſpeedily do, then to declare that he 
would deſtroy I:aly with Fire and Sword." The 
Ambaſſadors at their Arrival at Conffantimopte - 
were receiv'd with all Reſpect and Joy, th 
Emperor, People and Clergy, going in Pro- 


_ ceſſion to meet them : Joha the Biſhop oing 


to the Church took the upper Hand, and fitting 
on the Throne on the right Hand, he celebrat 


the Day of the ReſurreCtion of our Saviour after 


the Roman Uſe, and crown'd Jaſtin the Em- 
peror, Theodorick did not well digeſt "thoſe 
great Honours done to his Ambaſſadors, bathe 
did not expreſs his Diſcontent till the Gothes by 
their Letters complain'd to him, that Job, in 
contempt of his Inſtructions, had conſecrated - 
the Arian Churches after the Roman way. 'Then 
believing himſelf not only contemrd bur in- 
jur'd, he began to rage and threaten, and to 
meditate Revenge. Nor-did he long conſider 
of the way : For-on the tenth of the Kalends of 
November, in the Year of Chriſt DXXV. [and 
of his Baniſhment the fourth] by a Sword he 
open'd the way of Immortality to Boeris. There 


want not ſome who ſay, that the King raging 
| + 4. — lk4UCLL 
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much when he heard the News from Conſt ants- 
nople, did not, as before, think this a feigned, | 
but d1d now believe it as a real and true Conſpi- 


 racy.; And that he did admoniſh Boerias by the 


Tribune (to whom he had committed the Exe- 
cution). that if he did deſire or hope for Mercy 
at his Hands, he would diſcloſe the whole Trea- 
fon in all its Methods and Circumſtances, But 
he (as he might well do) inſiſting upon his In- 
nocence, receiv'd the fatal Blow. As to what 
relates to Symmachas, *tis reported that he was 
ſent for to Raverna, and was there long detain- 
'£d in cuſtody. John, with his Collegues, about 
this tae return'd to Rozze, when he found his 
'Friend Boetias dead ; Italy groaning under Op- 
hay; and Miſery, and in vain ſtrugling with 

ter Chain ; the King raging and furious, and 
Barbarity every where rezgning : he ſtay*d ſome 
little time at Rome, and at length was perſwaded 
by Theodorick, who had put on a Vizard of Cle- 
mency and Mildneſs (though his Friends ad- 
vifed him to the contrary) to go to Ravenna, 
accompanied with others; whom, as ſoon as 
they were arriv*d, he deliver'd to ſeveral Kee- 
pers, and pumſÞd by ſeveral ways : John was 
put into a low Dungeon, where he was ſoon 
overcome by Hunger, and the Horror and 
Stench of the Place, and died the 6th of the 
Kalends of Jane : on the Day after the Death of 
this holy Man Symmachus was murder*d, ha- 
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ving undergone no. Jegal Trial. . Nor had the 


 Rageof the Tyrant ended here ; for he alſode- 
 figw'd upon the Liyes of ſeveral others of the 

. Patritians, if he had not been deterr'd from go- 
img further by the Fear which he was under of 


the Reſentments of the Orthadox Emperor Ju- 


ftin. The Body of John was tranſlated. from 


Ravezna with much Pomp and Solemnity, and 
was received by the Clergy and People of Rome, 
onthe Kalends of Jane, with all the Ceremo- 


nies due to Martyrdom. But the fame Honours 
could not be done to the Bodies. of Boetizs and 
Symnmachus, though they had receiv*d-the ſame 
| Crown and Palm, for the King commanded 
that they ſhould be hidden in the moſt private 


Placethat could be found. {Nor did Theodorick 


Jong ſurvive this barbarous ACtion, the Revenge 


of Heaven always purſuing and overtaking [Ty- 


'rants, when that of Men cannot*) for in a few 


Days after the Head of a great Fiſh being ſerv*d 
upto himat Supper, Symmachus, who was by 


his Command lately ſlain, feem'd fiercely £0 
' threaten him out of it, with: his Teeth and 


Eyes : with which terrible Sight being ſtricken 


and-amaz?d, he trembling and cold, took his 


Bed and gied, having firſt with Tears expreſs\d 


and teſtified his Griet for the Death of Boetzas +. 


and Symmachus, to Elpidius his Phyſician, then 

preſent. Amala Sunta, the Daughter of 'Theo- 

aorick, ſucceeding to her Father un the King- 
dom, 
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dom, and knowing well what had happen'd to 
him at his Death, did ſoon reſcind what her Fa- 
ther had done contrary to Right and Juſtice, and 
did reſtore the Eſtates and Goods of their Fa- 
thers to the Children of Boeti«s and Symmachas, 
which before had been confiſcate to the Uſe of 
the King. The Religious of thoſe Days did 
then decree the uſual Honours to both of their 
Memories ; and at this Day Boetizs at Pavia on 
the 10th of the Kalends of November, and Sym- 
machas at Ravenna onthe 5th of the Kalends of 
a are commemorated with much Devotion, 
ecauſe they died in the maintenance of the true 
Faith againſt the impious and heretical Doctrines 
of Arias. The Tomb of Boetias is to be ſeen 
at this Day in the Church of St. Auguſtine at Pa- 
via, near tothe Steps of the Chancel, with the 


following Epitaph : 

Meonia & Latia lingua clariſſumus, & qut 
Conſul eram, hic perii, miſſus in exilium ; | 
Et quid mors rapuit ? Probitas me wexit ad auras, 

Et nunc fama viget maxima, Vivit opus. 


In Engliſh thus ; 

Skill d iz two Tongues, grac'd with the Conſulate, 

A baniſh'd Man, I yielded here to Fate; | L3G 
Though Death prevaiPd Yertue has rai? d me high, 

And nov my Fame and Works do thrs the MW, orla fly: 
| When many Ages atrer, the Emperor Otho HT. ' 
| did encloſe lis Bones then lying negleRed a- 
| monglt 
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mongſt the Rubbiſh in a Marble Cheſt. Gerber- 
45, 4 great Philoſopher, who was afterwards ad- 
ranc'd to the Papa! Chair, by the Name of Sy/ve- 
er L1.did honour him-with this following Elogy. 


Roma potens, dum jura ſuo declarat in orbe, 
Tu pater, & patrie lamen, Severine Boeti, 
Conſulis officio, rerum diſponts habenas, 
Infundis lumen ſtudiis, & cedere neſcis 
Grecorum ingentts, ſed mens diving coercet 
Imperiam Mundi. Gladio bacchante Gothorum 
Libertas Romana perit : tu Conſul & Exul, 
Infignes Titulos preclara morte relizquis, 
Tunc decus Tmperii ſummas qui pregravat artes, 
 Tertius Otho ſua dignum te juaicat auls : 
Acternumque tui ſtatuit monimenta laboris, 
Et benz promeritum, meritis exornat honeſt is. 
Wh:13f Rome dves all the World proudly awe, 


Thoa her great Conſul doſt io her give Law; 
No nobler Light thy Country ever ſaw ! b) 


{ None of the Grectan Worthies, thou do# find 
| Rooms for the World in thy capacious Mind, 
| Now whea the Roman Liberty is gone, C 


L The Learn'd take Lights fromthee,thou art behind 


s Bariſb'd, thou layit thy Purple Honours down, 

| And dying ſcorn5t the Gothick Tyrant's Fromn. 

1 Imperial Otho, Patron of all Arts, = 

i To thee his Favours after Death imparts, © 
\\. | Andbauilds this Monument to thy Deſerts. 


The End of the Life of BOETIVUS. 
Tha 
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XxVYiii Teſtimonies of Writers 


The Teſtimonies of ſeveral Writers 


concerning Boetius tranſlated. 


 * ENNODIVUS Biſhop of Paviato Boetins, 


Epiſt. x11. Lib. vii. 


HOU dot vouchfafe, mot accompliſÞd of 
Men, to extol my Vertues, when thy Induſtry, 
: even in thy Youth, and without thoſe Inconve- 
niences., which attend thoſe in Years, bath given thee 
all the Advantages of Age: All things in the Uni- 
werſe are ſubje to thy Diligence and Inquiry : To whom, 
even in the Beginning of thy Life, hows Reading 15 
Diverſion ;, and that which others with Sweat and La- 
bour ſcarce attain to, thou conquer” with Delight - 
That which appeared in the Hands of the Antients but 
a ſingle Light, in thine ſhines with double Luſtre and 
Flame; for thou ha## obtaiwd the Maſtery of that 1u 
thy Beginning, which our Anceſtors ſcarce arrived at in 
the laft part of their Lives. 


Out of the Greek of + PROCO PIUS, Hiſt. 
Gotb. Lib. 1. bf E | 


Ymmachus, and his Son-in-law Boetius, Patrici- 
ans, and nobly deſcended, were, in tberr ſeveral 
times, Chiefs of the Senate and Conſuls, and made 
deeper Reſearches mto Philoſophy ans Morality, than 


any 


* Ennodins, or (as ſome read) Evodius, was Biſhop of Tict- | 
xum or Pavia, and an excellent Poet and Orator. | 

+ Procopits of Ceſarea in Paleſtine was a Rhetorician and a So- 
phiſter : Amongſt his ſeveral Hiſtories he wrote three Books of the 
Gorhick Wars. 


- 
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© concerning Boctius. XXIX 
any Perſons of their. time, and were. very, charitable ag 
well to:Strangers as to Romans, who were in want. Their 
HMerits having rars d them to Honours and Authorities, 
they became the Hate of thoſe flagitious Perſons who ac- 


 cusd them falſly, and were the Occaſion of their Deaths, 


and of the Confiſcation of their Goods. © But a few Days 


_ after, Theodorick ſupping, and having before him the 


Head of a preat Fiſh, it appear'd to him to be the Head 
of Syrmachus, (who 2 his Command was killed ) 
grinding his Tecth again## him, and threatning him with 
ſparkling Eyes, and an ireful Countenance, Whexce, 
being affrighted with the Strangeneſs of the Prodigy, and 
his Fonts and Members trembling above. meaſure, he 
forthwith betook himſelf to his Bed ;,; aud there acquaint- 
iag Elpidius bis Phyſician with things, in order, as they 
had bappen'd, be with Tears lamented bis injurious Deal- 
mg with Symmachus and Boetius ; which when he bad 
done, being overwhelm'd with Grief, and aſtoni{t\ d with 
the late portentous Viſion, he yielded te Death, giving 
this bis fir3F., and lai Example of mjurious Atting 4a- 
gain$t bis Subjets, by condemning ſuch worthy. Men, 
contrary to his Cuſtom, without any Cauſe aſhgwd. 


The fame PROCOPTOS, Lib. 3. cjuſdem Hiſt 
This was further added to compleat the Miſery of Ru- 


ſticiana, the late Wife of Boetius, and Daughter of 
Symmachus ;z that ſhe who bad formerly reliev'd tbe 
Poor and Neceſſitous, ſhould ( going from Houſe to Houſe, 
and Door to Door ) beg in a ſervile arid Country Habit, 
the Neceſſaries of Life from ber Enemies. - The Gothes 
:ndeed did conſpire again#t the Life of Ruſticiana ; and 


| objetted to ber, that ſhe giving Money to the Comman- 


ders of the Roman Army, was the Cauſe of throwing 
down. the Statues of Theodorick, 2 - Revenge of T 
Death of Symmachus ber Father, and Boetius ber Huſ- 

7 band. 
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band. Totilas however ſuffer d no Injury to be done to 
ber, but preſerv'd her and ſeveral others from all barn. 


* PAULUS DIACONUS, Lib. 7, added 
to the Hiſtory of Eutropins : 


KF John the Pope, Theodorus, Importunus, . 
Agapitus, Conſular Men, and another A ga- 
pitus a Patrician, were per forming their Ambaſjy to 
Juſtin Theodorick, ſpurr'd on by his Rage, ſlew Sym- 
machus the Patrician, who had been Conſul, and Boe- 
tius the Elder, who had alſo been Conſu;, both good 
Chriſtians, with the Sword. 
Out of MARIUS his Chronicle, 

Juſtin IT. and Opilio, being Conſuls ; 
Indiet. II. which was in the Year of Grace DXXIV. 

In this Year Boetius the Patrician was killed within 
the Territories of Milan, 

Probus the younger and Philoxenus bemg Conſuls, 

| Indict. {. in the Year DXXV. 

In the Conſulate of theſe Men Symmachus the Patri- 

C1471 was malſacr ed at Ravenna. 


D ANASTATTUS Bibliothecar.in the Life 


of TJohz TI. 
T the ſame time when John the Pope, with Theo- 
dorus, Importunus, ad Agapitus, Exconſuls, 


and Agapirus the Patrician (who died at Theſlalonica) 
were ſent to Conſtantinople, the Heretical King Theo- 
dorick detaind two renown” d Excon;ſular Senators,Sym-= 
machus and Boetius, and flew them with the Sword, 


ADO 


—_————— 


* Pauſns Dizconus, at the Command of A4delburga, Daughter of 


King De/i4erias, made a large Appendix to rhe Hiſtory of Eutropins. 


+ Ar:f:fu5 was the Reſtorer and Keeper of the Apoſtolick Li- 
brary, and therefore ſtiled Bib/iotec NH, 


© ww. 


concerning Poetius. XXX1 


* A DO of Vienna, in his Chronicle, 


Hen John the Pope, mm his Return came to Ra-. 
venna, Theodorick impriſoned him, and his 
Companions being diſpleaſed that Juſtin, the chief Defen- 
der of the Orthodox Faith, had received them ſo honoura- 
bly ; at which time be ſlew Symmachus and Boetius, 
both Conſulars, upon Account of their Faith. 


AIMOINTDS de geſt. Franc. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 


OME of thoſe who were with John the Pope be burnt, 
others he put to Death by ſeveral Ways and Tortures. 


 Among#t whom Symmachus the Patrician, and Boetius 


his Son-1n-law, after long Impriſonment, fell by the 


. Sword. How well Boetius was ſeen in ſacred and profane 
Letters, may, by his Writings on ſeveral SubjetFs, appear. 


Theſe his Treatiſes of Arithmetick, and Logick, and Mu- 


ſock, ſo grateful to the Romans, will teſtify. Furthermore, 


his Book of the Conſubſtantiality of the Trinity, doth 


ſufficently ſhew how uſeful he might have been to the 


Church, if the Times could bave born him. 


 +JOHANNES SARISBURIENSIS Epiſcop. 


_ Carnot. Policrat. Lib. 7. Cap. 15. 


F you will not believe me, revolve dil:gently the Book 
| of the Conſolation of Philoſophy, and the contra- 


ry will be plain to you. And although that Book does not 


plainly expreſs the word Incarnate, yet among#t thoſe 
who rely upon Reaſon, it is of n9 ſmall Authority; whil#t 
it 


+ "Ado was Arch-biſhop of Viema, and writ a ſhort Chronicle 
from the Beginning of the World to his own-times. 

+ Foannes Sarisburienfis, or Savesberienſis, was an Engliſh-man, and 
Biſhop of CharÞs in France. Amongſt other rhings he wric Poli- 
craticum, froe de Nugns Curialtun & Veſtigits Philoſophorum., 
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it yields fitting and ſpecifick Adedicines to' ſuppreſs the 
Grief of the moſt ſick and exulcerated Minds. , . Nox the 
Few, nor the Greek, under Pretext of Religion, declines 
the Uſe of Phy/ick, whil5+ the Wiſe in the Faith, and the 


Uinniſe out of the Faith, are ſo profited by the artificial 


' Compound of right Reaſon ;, but no Religion, where Rea- 


fon bath any Sway, ought to abominate what it offers. 
He is profound, without Difficulty, un his Sentences ; in 
bis Words weightily clear : He t5 a vehement Orator, 
clear Demonſtrator, an irrefragable Arguer, ſometimes 
perſwa/zvely gliding to that which 15 to follow, ſometimes 
as it were puſhing the Reader on by neceſſity towards it. 


Thoſe who are deſirous to know more of our Au- 
thor, and of the Teſtimonies of learned Men con- 
cerning him, from the time in which he flouriſhed, 
downwards to this preſent Age,may conſult further 

Ennodius Biſhop of Pavia, menti« 
Epiſt. L. 8. Ep. 1. oned before ; Ca/ſiodorus, a learn- 

Od ed and pious Man,. Chancellor to 
King Theodorick, in two Epiſtles which he writ to 
Boetius by the Qrder of that King ; as alſo Venerable 
Bede ;, Sigelbertus a Monk of Gemblores, in the Dutchy 
of Brabant, of the Order of St. Benedi@ ; Thomas 
Aquinas ;, Laurentius Valla , SaniFus Antonius Arche 
biſhop of Florence, of the Order of the Friars-Prea= 
chers ; Jacobus Philippus Bergomenſzs, of the Order of 
the Eremites of St. Auguſtin  Hermolaus Barbarus, a 
noble Venetian, Arch-biſhop and Patriarch of 4qui- 
teia,, Angelus Politianus, an excellent Poet and Ora- 


| tor; Foannes Tritenbemius, Abbot of Spanheim ; Ju- 


lius Ceſar Scalper ; Lilius Grepori- 
CNUr. 6. Cap. 20. Us CE ; To Crotpriaires O 
Magdeburg ;, and Juſtus Lipſius , who have all made 
juſt Mention of Boetzus in their Writings, and built 
honourable Monuments to his Fame, V9 hy Be 
ANI- 


LS, 


—_— ———— 


—— 
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 ANICIUS MANLIUS SEVERINUS 


BOETIUS, 
OFF FME 


Conſolation of Philoſophy. 


BOOK the Firſt. 


The ARGUMENT: 


Philoſophy appears to Boetius, and drives away. 


the Muſes : who, as ſoon as ſhe was known to 
him, comforts him by the Example of other wiſe 
Men who had been under the ſame Difficulties. 
He relates what he hath deſerved from the Se- 
nate, and particular Senators, and from all _ 
Italy. Then he 0 one. the whole Series of his 
nos, and the Cauſes of his Baniſhment, 
and ſhews the Innocence. of , Life and Att: 
0ns. - Next, he complains of his many Injuries, 
an the Loſs of his Reputation and Dignities. 
Laſt of all, Philoſophy _—_— what are- the 
Troubles of his Mind, and the Cauſes of then, 
which are indeed the Sabject Matter of the 
whole followi ing Work. 
B M E- 


Botertrus of the Book 1. 


_— 


METRUM I. 


Carmina, qui quondam ſtudio florente peregi, 
Flebilis, heu! mceſtos cogor inire modos, &Cc. 


Who before did lofty Verſe indite, 
In mournful Numbers now my Griefs recite : 
Behold! the weeping Muſe hath bound her brow 
With Cypreſs-Mreathes, and only dictates now 
Sad Elegy to me, whoſe teeming Eyes © 
Keep time with her's. The Muſe who does deſpiſe 
Dazeer, ſince I am gone, aiſaains to ſlay, _ 
And goes the kind Companion of my way. 
| She whoſe gay Favours my brisk Toath did court, 
| Now courts mine Age, and i its chief Support ; 
| IV hich does advance before I thought it nigh, 
Azad yet my Cares do make it onwards fly. 
Too ſoon theſe Temples hoary Hairs do ſhow, 
Too ſoon my Summer”s crownd with Alpine Snow : 
ily Joints do tremble, and my Skin does ſit 
Lit. Like a looſe Garment, never made to fit. 
mA Happy are they, whom when their Tears do bloom, 
UE! | Death doth not ſeize, but when they call doth come ! 
That to the Wretched doth no Pity ſhow ; 
It (huts no Eyes which Tears do overflow. 
\  IWWhen my pleas'd Fates did ſmile, Tonce to Death 
| Had almoſt yielded my unwilling Breath : 
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B.t. Conſolation of Philoſophy. 3 
Bat now when Fortunes 7 cy Favoars ceaſe, 

It doth arreſt my kindly Hour of Eaſe. 

Why, O my Friends ! did you me Happy call ? 


- ſtands not firm, who this like me can fall. 


PRUSA4 LF 


Whilſt in Silence I recounted © 
theſe things, and with * my Pen * S!yi Oficie. 


S diddelineate my Griefsand Com. © © 
plaints, (a) a Woman of a moſt reverend 
' Countenance ſeem?d co ſtand over my Head, 
- with ſparkling Eyes, which were of an extra- 
_ ordinary Force and 
. was lively, and her Strength ſend to be un- 


Quickneſs ; her Colour 


exhauſted, although ſhe was ſo oid, that ſEe 


could by no means Þe thought one of our 
' time. It was difficult to judg of her Stature ; 


for ſometimes ſhe appear'd to be of the com- 


mon Height of Men, then ſhe would ſeem to 
' touch the Clouds with her Head ; which a- 


gain, when ſhe raisd higher, ſhe pierc'd the 
very Heavens with 1t, and was not to be fol- 


| lowed by the Eyes of thoſe who look'd after 


B 2 her. 


- OOO CE TOO" BY _— 
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. (a) 4 Woman.) Philoſophy is here meant ; and becauſe (ke opghic 
not to appear bur from an Eminent Situation, and as if ic were 
deſcending from . Heaven, he places her over his Head 3 and by 
aſſigning to her a reyerend Countenance, he would ſignify her 
feina?, her Age, and her Dignity 3 and by her ſparkling Eyes, . 

1 


int Knowledg which ſhe hath of all things. 


| © 14 BotTius of the B.1. 


her. Her Garments were moſt artificially 
made of the fineſt Threads and moſt durable 
Matter ; which (as ſhe her {elf afterwards told 
me) ſhe had woven with her own Hands * 
'Fhey alſo were overſhadowed with ſuch a 
Miſt and Puskiſhneſs as uſually covers old Ima- 
ces, ariſing from Antiquity and the Negle& of _ 
Time. On the extreme Part of theſe Veſt- 
ments below, tie Greek Letter [1] (6b) was to 
"8 be read ; and upon the higheſt Border the Let- 
| ter{o] () was interwoven ; and betwixt them _ 
| "ff certain Steps were wrought in the form of a 
' |" Ladder, by which there, was an Aſcent from _ 
| the lowelt to the higheſt Letter. But this Gar- 
ment was defac'd and torn by tie Hands of ſe- 
veral (4) violent Perſons, wio had taken away 
what Farts of it they could. In her right Hand 
ſhe carried Books, and in her left ſhe ſway'd a 
ICCP= 
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b) 0) Philoſup'y is divided into Theoretical and Pradtical : 
Tne firit of rhoſe Specics is dencred by the Letter {©}, and 
conhiits 1n the pure and mere Con cemplarion of Truth, The lat- 
| rer, which is tignified by the Lercer LIT), confilt; in the PraQtice 
| ' atl Exerciſe of Verrue. Theoric 1s placed 1a tac upper-part of 
1 tze Garment 3 becauſe, vs Ariol!? dererinines, Concemplative 
i! Pailcſopny is much more No+le chan che Active. Sreps and De- 
frees are placed there, by which, we a{cend ro the one, and de- 
lc<tid rothe otiier 3 becauſe there cz11 be no Exerciſe of Veriue 
witiout a Contemplarion of Truth, nor ovght that ro be withour 
| the Exerciſe of Vertue. 
i | (4) Violent Perſors. | Thoſe who by Precipiraticn or Prejudice 
if |  vreſtand abuſe Philoſophy, and do neither conſider Trurh, nor 
3 excrciſe Yercuc. 
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B. 1. Conſolation of Philoſophy. 5 
Scepter. So ſoon as ſhe ſaw the Patroneſles of 
Poetry ſtanding by my Bed, and diQating to ' 
me Words, in which I cloatiyd my Griets; witly 
a _concern'd- Countenance and inflamed Eyes, 
ſhe immediately broke out into theſe Exprefſi- 
ons: What unwiſe Perſon hath ſufſerd theſe 
{cenique Strumpets to have Acceſs to tins fick 
Ma: who zre ſo far from encountring his 
Diftemper with ſpecifique and natural Reme- 
dies, that they only nour! ſh and increaſe it by 
thoſe {\weet Poiſons which t! hey infuſe ?{Theſe 
are they who, with the fruitleis Thorns I the 
Paſſions, .ch oak and deſtroy the hopeiul Crops 
of pr oduttive Reaſon, and who only accuſtom 
the Minds of Men to bear and endure a Dil- 
eaſe, but never free them from it. If (conti- 
nucd ſhe, direfting her ſelf to the Muſcs) 
your Careſſes had debouclid and drawn alice, 
according to your Cuitom, any profane or un- 
knowin by Perſon, you ſhould not have been 
blamed by me ; nor could my Labours, by ſuch 
an Attempt, have been eluded : but you have 
made an unhappy Proſelyte of him whomT have 
led with my Breatts, and wi ought up in (e) Ele- 
$3 atique 


— 


(d) Elratich ) Logical z and it 15 ſtiled ſo, becauſe Logick 15 
ſaid ro have been invented by rhe great Philoſopi:;er Zen, who 
was called Eleztes, becauſe he was born 1 im Elea, a Region of Pe21n- 
Meg, Iving berwixt Arc:diz and the Ionian Sca, ro the Welt- 

afd whoſe chicf City is Elis, now Belvidere, ſeated on rhe 
Bankey Coaſts of the River Pene:, W 
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6 BotrTius of the B.1. 


atique and (f) Academique Studies. Be gone, 
therefore, ye Sirens, whoſe Pleaſures kill, 
whoſe Embraces deſtroy, and leave this un- 
happy Apoſtate to the Care and Skill of Me and 
my Muſes. This charming Company being 
thus rebuk'd, with dejected and bluſhing 
Countenances left the Room. Byt I, whoſe 
Eyes were yet darkned with Tears, not know- 
ing who this Imperious Woman ſhould be, 
was much aſtoniſhed ; and fixing mine Eyes 
upon the Earth, T began ſilently to expect . 
what ſhe would further do. She then ap- 


_ proaching to me, fat down on the lower part 


of my Bcd, and ſeeing my Face overſpread 

with Grief, and mine Eyes in that de-_. 
jected Poſture, complain'd of the unſettled 
State of my Mind, in theſe Verſes. 


— — — 


p—_——— mt 


C\_) Academique. ) The Philoſophy of Plato is called Academique, 
becauſe Plato was the firſt who profeſſed Philoſophy in the Aca- 
demy. The Academy was a Place adorned wirh Woods and 
ſmall Groves without the Walls of Athens, bur very near them ; 
and was firſt called exadrwuwa, from Ecademus, a famous Man of 
rhac Ciry.z from whence Horace, Ejift. lib. 2. Ep. 2. 


Scilicet ut poſſem curvo dignoſcere refium, 
Atque inter ſyluas Ecadimt querere Terun. 


Now that Boetius was very knowing in boch theſe ſorts of Studies, 
3s vcry plain, becauſe he rranſlated the Books of Logick of Avrifto- 
tl?, and liuſtrared rizem with Commerts : And ic will catily ap- 
pear ro thoſe who ſhal} peruſe this Work, that he thorowly undcr- 
Novd, end was perietly advificy re the Opiricns of Pte, 


i 


B. 1. Conſolation of Philoſophy. 7 


———— 


— —_— 


METRUM Il. 


Heu, quam prxcipitt merſa profundo 
Mens hebet, & propria luce relicta, 
Tendit in externas ire tenebras ; 
Terrenis quories flatibus auQa, 
Creſcit in uimmenſum noxia cura ! &c. 


Hen from all Parts the Winds do blow, 
And Earth-bred Cares encreaſe and groy, 
How drown?d the hizh-born Mind doth lie, 
How dull”s each noble Faculty ; 
And leaving its own proper Light, 
How ſoon it yields to a;ſmal Night ! 
When he was free, he did deſcry 
And know each Region of the Sky ; 
He wview'd the Glories of the Sun, 
The Brightneſs of the (g) Gelid Moon : 
He ſaw of every wandring Star 
The various Motions throagh each phe 
They to his Numbers ſubject were. 


Why bluſtring Winds do Thetis brave, 


And raiſe the curle-headed Wave : 
B 4 He. 


(2) I know not why he gives the Epichet of Gi!i4a ro the 
Moon, unleſs it be that ſhe hath the Direfion of the Night ; 
which, becauſe of the Abſence of the Sun is colder than t!.v Vay. 
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* BoeTius of the B.1, 
Fe knew what Spirit or Intelligence 
Thi Globe aoth move and influence ; 
And why the Star which in the We 
Doth fer, ariſeth from the Eaſt - 
Why in Fee Spring ſoft Tephyres blow, 
And cauſe the fragrant Flowers to grow : 
He why the generous Grape doth jwell 
Tz pram 7 Autummnus Cheeks, could tell : 
Tz;to atl Secrets he did look, 

And Aaiuremwas his might) Book. 

Et, O ! how altcr*d is his Mind ! 
How groſly [tepid now, and blind ! 

Files N ck an erzhty Chain doth bear ; 0 
\ Vo cheartiul Swiles bis Face doth So + | 
A; or if ff — up his Head to breathe the bor ( 

EROS4 I 

Pur now, faid the, Medicines are more re- 
quite than Complaints, Then looking upon 
1C iteataltiy, and with much Attention : : Art 

tou, continued ſhe, that Perſon, who late] 
being Nour tthed with my Milk, and brought 
up with my Food, dicit arrive at the PerfeRti- 
on 5 a ViZOrous and manly Soul ? Certaintly I 
Fave tice thoſe Arms which would, if thou thy 
flf hadſt not thrown them a away, have defects 
ed thee tirmly againſt every Afault. Doſt thou 
know me? F rom whence proceeds this un- 


afual ; Silence ? Fram Shame or gt 1 
had 


| 
/ 
1 


P. 1. Conſolation of Philoſophy. 9 


4 4F-— 5 OJ be 4 


had rather it were from the former ; but TI am 
afraid thou art oppreſsd with the latter. But 
when ſhe ſaw me not only ſilent, but almoſt 
ſpeechleſs and dumb, ſhe react'd her Hand ea- 
fily towards my Breaſt; And, then faid ſhe, 
there is no Danger, he labours under a Lethar- 
gy, which is the common Diſtemper of thoſe 
who are troubled in mind. He hath forgot 
himſelf a little, but he would ſoon be better if 


| he could recover the Remembrance of me; 
_ which, that he may do, I will wipe his Eyes, 
_ darkned a little with the Clouds,of Mortality : 


and, as ſhe ſaid this, ſhe dry*d the Tears from 
them with a part of her Garment, which ſhe 
had contracted into a fold. 


LO — 


METRUM IIL 


Tunc me diſcuſla liquerunt nofte tenebre, 
Luminibuſque prior rediit vigor, &C.. 


"Hen Night & Darkneſs which had long poſſeſt 
My captiv'd Mind, aid ſwiftly fly away; 

A ſudden Light cloth*d my enlarged Breaſt, 
And ſtruck mine Eyes with its once well-known Ray. 
So when a mighty Wind infeſts the Sky, - 
And watry Clouds hang heavy oz its brow, 
The Sun retires, the Stars conceaPd do lie, 
4: Night her Mantle over Earth doth throw. 


mY 


io Borrtius of the B.r. 
If Boreas, thunaring from the Fields of Thrace, 
Opens the Ivory Palaces of Light, - -- 


 Photbus ſhines out with a more radiant Face, 
And aarts new Beams upon our wonaring Sight. 


PROSA IL 


Thus the Clouds of Sadneſs being diſpers'd, 
I began to breathe more freely ; and ſet 
my ſelf to recollect the Features of her who 
had done ſo much towards my Cure. There- 
fore when I had earneſtly fix*d mine Eyes up- 
on her, IT ſoon knew her to be my tender 
Nurſe [Philoſophy] in whoſe School I had been 
inſtructed, and at whoſe Feet, from my 
Youth, I had been brought up. And why, 
{aid I, thou Source and Patroneſs of all Ver- 
tue, doſt thou deſcend from above into theſe 
ſolitary Regions of my Baniſhment ? Shall T, 
returned ſhe, O my loved Pupil ! deſert thee, 
and refuſe to bear a part of that Burden under 
which I know thou now laboureſt, for my 
fake? ?Tis contrary to the Rules of Philoſophy, 
to leave the Innocent unaccompanied in his 
_ Pilgrimage. Shall T fear an Accuſation, and be 
aſtoniſh'd, as if ſome new thing had happen'd ? 
Ts this the firſt time, doſt thou believe, that 
Philoſophy hath been aſſaulted by impious and 
cruel Men? Have not I, amongſt the Anci- 
ents, and even before the time of thy great 
| Maſter, 
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B. 1. Conſolation of Philoſophy. 11 
- Maſter, and my endear'd Son (b)\ Plato, often 
contended with Folly, and ſupported. my ſelf 


againſt her raſh Attacks? And even, whulſt he 
lv'd, did not his Maſter (z) (Socrates) triumph 
over Death, to which he was unjuſtly ad- 
judg?d, I ſtanding by him and aſſiſting him ? 
Ot whoſe (4) Inheritance, when the Rout of 
the Epicureans and Stoicks, and ſeyeral of the 
other Sects, ſnatch'd a part, as every one 
pleaſed; and I itill oppoſing my ſelf to them, 
and ſtriving againit them ; they, with one con- 

ſent, 


—_— 


-(h) Plato was born at Athens, A. M. 3626. or near ir, and 


[excelled in all ſorts of Learning, eſpecially in Philoſophy. His 
_ Wiſdom and Knowledg were the Occai:ons of much Misforrune to 


him : for by the Baſeneſs and Treachery of Dionyſius the Sicilian 
Tyrant, to whoſe Faith he had comitted himſelf, as Cicero relateth, 
he fell into great Snares-and Dangers. 

/= (4) Socrates, for his Wiſdom and Learning was condemned to 


/ Death. He was born A. M1. 350. and ſo flouriſhed betore the 


time of Plato, and was then eſteemed ro be the moſt wiſe and 
knowing of Men, becauſe he refin'd Philoſophy, and redtified ir, 
not allowing things which were occulr and involyed 1n the Sccrers 
of Narure, to fall under the Conſideration of it, or to be any part 
of irs Subje&, bur dire&ed irs Enquiries to the Qualities of Vertue 


and Vice, ſayings Thar what was above us, did not concern us\ He, 


by his Preceprs and Examples, exhorted his Auditors to live well; 
and in his own way of living he obſerved an Equalneſs of Temper 3 
fo that he ever ſhewed the ſame Countenance in Proſperity and 
Adverſity, neicher more plzaſant nor more diſturbed. He was ac- 
cuſed for nor having right Scntiments touching the Gods, bur 
moſt unjuſtly : and the People were ſo much afflited for his 
Death, that lis Accuſcrs were puniſhed, ſome by Dearh, ſome 
by Baniſhment ; and, by the Order cf the Senate, a Statue ct 
Braſs was raiſed to his Memory, 

(&) Dboitavce, } The Opinions ard Pcfrine of S:c1 ates, 
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12 DBorertius of the B.x. 
ſent, fell upon me, as 1f I had been a part of 
their Prey, and tore this Garment, which T had 
woven with my own Hands : then every one 
going away with that Rag which he had 
ſnatclvd, vainly behiev'd that he had poſſeſs'd 
himſelf of Philoſophy, and her whole Treaſure. 
Some of whom, becauſe ſome Footſteps and. 
light Traces of me did appear amongſt them, 
the Folly of Men believing them to be my Fa- 
miliars, by the Error of the Multitude, were 
deſtroy'd. But if thou art not ſo well ac- 
quainted with the Baniſhment of (7) Araxago-: 
ras, the Poiſon of () Socrates, and the Tor- 
ments of (x) exo, becauſe they were not of 
thy Country ; and of the length of Time 
which hath intervened ſince their Suffecings, 


yet 


—_— IS - 
M67 058 ER —_ — 


C_—— 


-— (1) Anaxagoras lived hefore the time of Socrates, and conſe- 


/ quently of Plato. He held thar Marter was Infinite, bur that the 
minute Particles of ir were agreeing amongſt chemſelyes, and ar 


firſt confuſed, bur afrerwards reduced into order by rhe Divine }. 


Mind. From hence he, or rather Plato, concluded that the Sun 


was not God, bur a burning Lamp; and for this he was baniſhed 
his Country, or rather willingly left it; becauſe ir is ſaid, he lefc 
his Patrimonial Eſtate, thar he might enjoy more freely the Plea- 
jures of Philoſophy. See Diogenes Laertivs concerning him. 

(m) I have already given an Account of Socrates : The manner 
of his Death was, he drunk a Draught of Kemlock or Ellebore, 
the Juice of which, through extream Cold, is Poiſon, which was 
che way of execuring the MalefaQors amoneſt the Arhenians. 

(z) Zero did philotophize before the time of Socrates, and en- 
dured many Terments for his Wiſdom and Opinions 3 but what 
they were, or W..9v were the Auritors of them, do nut appear 
ro mc. ; 


: fars, QC. 


B. x. Conſolation of Philoſophy. 13 
yet the (o) Cari, the (p) Serece, and the 


(q) Sorani, all of famous Memory, and who 
flouriſhed but few Ages ſince, may have 


reach'd thy Knowledg : the only Cauſe of 


whoſe fatal and violent Ends was, that they 


were educated under my Diſcipline, and had + 


imbib'd my Precepts, and ſo. became moſt un- 


like to thoſe impious Men who wrought their 


Deſtruction. % I herefore wonder not if I be 


beaten with Storms whilſt I fail in the Sea of 


this World, ſince Þ propoſe no greater thing to 


the Numbers of them be great, yet *tis to 
CON- 


— 


(0) Jalius Canius, or Canus, was born in the ſame Century 
wich Seneca, and was a moſt excellent Philoſopher 3 and bein 
condemned ro Death, he indured it with an almoſt incredible 
Conſtancy of Mind. Seneca, l. detranquall, c. 14. 

* (8) Seca the Philoſopher was contemporary with Sr. Paul, 
and flouriſhed in the firſt Age after our Saviour's Nativity. He was 


the Tutor of Nero 3 by whom, after he had heaped up immenſe 


. Riches, he was condemned to die. He fainted away in a warm 
Bath, having had ſome of his Veins opened, through which his 
Blood did paſs : and before he died, with-great Conſtancy fpoke 


theie Words to his Friends 3 Ntrozni ſevienti mbil aliud fupererat, poſt | 


my ſelf than to diſpleaſe ill Men. And though ' 


% 
{\ 


— 


matrem, fratremque interfectos, quam ut educatoris, preceptoriſque nt- + 


tis adjiceret. Nothing remained for cruel Ngro now to do, but ro © 


add the Barbarity of the Dearth of his Teacher and Maſter, ro the 
unnatural Murder ot his Mother and Brother. | 

(a) Rareas Sorazrs, « great Philoſopher, of the ſame Age with 
Seneca, who by his Juſtice and Induſtry gave fo grear Offence ro 
N:ro, that he alſo died by his Command. The Canii, Sentce, and 
Sorani, are mentioned here in the plural Number for Emphaſis 
and mark of DiſtinRion ; as we ſay, your Altxanarrs, your Ce- 
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contemr'd, ſince it hath no certain Guide, but 
15 actuated by the unſteady Countels of Phrene- 
tick Error. if perhaps, they ſhould form a Body 
againſt me, and being ſtronger, aſſail me, TI | 
the Leader do fſtraightways retreat with my 
Party into a Fortreſs, whilſt they in the mean 
time are imploy*d in Rapine and Spoil, and in 
robbing us of thoſe trivial things which are uſe- 
leſs to them, and not very neceſſary for us: 
whilſt we, in the meari time, (ſecure in our 
Faſtneſs from the Fear of their Afſaults, which 
Folly and Ignorance can never win) laugh at 
them, who, with ſo much Labour and Hazard, 
purſue the meaneſt and moſt deſpicable Triffles. 


wn — ———— — 


METRUM IV. 


Quiſquis compolito {erenus xvo, 8&c. 


FP Hat well-weigh'd Man, who in a ſettÞd State, 
Hath triumph'd over his aſpiring Fate ; 

Who, unconcerwd, Fortune in Smiles can view, 

And fearleſs can behold her clouded Brow: 

No raging Sea ſhall move, nor ſhall prevail | 

Againſt his Head ;, though the proud Billows (well, 

Though black Veſuvio ſhould with them conſpire, 

Vomiting out Auxiliary Fire : | 

Tho Heaven its fierceſt Thunderbolts (hoa'd weild, 

To which ev”n Oaks,@& Rocks, & Towers muſt yield: 
| | ” Fear 


te 


 * Art thou altogether unqualifi- 


flow? +Spea 


_ expect Help from the Phyſician, 
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Fear not, unhappy Man, th* Oppreſſor's Brow , 


Hy Power from thy mean Fears alone can grow. 


' He who nor fears, nor hopes for any thing," 


' Diſarms the Tyrant, and himſelf*s a Kyng. / 


But he who to himſelf is not a Law ; 

If his unſtable Breaſt theſe Paſſions awe, 

He yields his Arms, and now no more u free; 
He makes his Chains, and meets his Slavery." 


PROSA TV. 


Doſt thou perceive theſe things, ſaid ſhe, 
and do they fink into thy Mind ? | 
* Eſne” Ore; avegs ? 
ed and unfit to receive theſe Precepts? Why 
doſt thou. weep? Why do thy Tears over- 
k, conceal not thy EE x 
Thoughts. And if thou doſt Af Een nc7s 
truly diſcover thy Diſtemper. Then TI, in 
ſome meaſure recovering my ſelf, ſpoke thus to 
her: Need my Sorrows then be repeated ; 
and do not the Severities ated by Fortune a- 
gainſt me, appear enough of themſelves, with- 
out theſe Admonitions ? Doth not the v 
Face and Horror of (r) this Place move thee ? 
Is this the Library which thou didſt chooſe for 
thy particular Apartment in my Houſe? In 
_ which, 


——— 
—_—__— _— 


tt. 


7 oo 


C) This Place.) His ſordid and obſcure Priſon. 
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which, ſo often ſitting with me, thou didfſt 
Skilfully read upon all Divine and Humane 
Learning? Was this my Habit * Was this my 
Look, when with thee I penetrated into the 
Secrets * 2 Nature? when 
thou * traced*{t out to me 
the ſeveral Motions of the 
Stars? when thou did{t ſhew me how to fornt 
my Life and Manners by Divine Rule and Or- 
der ? And are theſe at laſt the Rewards of my 
Obedience to thee ? Certainly thou didft delt- 
ver this Sentence as an Eternal Sanction by the 
Mouth of (s) Plato, viz. \That thoſe Common- 


wealths are moſt happy, who are governed by Phi- 


* Cum mith1i fiderum 
v1as radio deſcriberes. 


loſophers, or by thoſe who ſtudy to be ſo.\ By the 


ſame Perſon alſo thou didit adviſe wife and dif- 
creet Men to take upon them the Government 
of their Country, leſt they refuſing it, impi- 
ous and unworthy Subjects ſhould exert them-_ 
ſelves, and oppreſs the good and honeſt Citi- 
zens. Therefore I following this great Au- 
thority, have defir'd to reduce to practice, in 
the Management of publick Buſineſs, what I 

learnt 


s) Plato.) Plato faith, CL. 9:20 de Rep, that thoſe Common- 
wealchis are moſt happy, wh-ic Governours are Lovers and Pra- 
Riſers of Wiſdom and its Preceprs; or who, by their Endeavours 
and Studies, aim at being ſo. The ſame P!:to, Dial. 6. de Repub. 
adviſes wife and good Men to take vpan them the Government of 
cheir Country, leſt if ir ſhould be commitred ro 4mpious and 
wicked Mcn, good Men might by them be opprefs'd EE 
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learnt from thee in our grateful Retirement. 
And thou and that God who mtuſeth thee into 
the Minds of wiſe Men, may witneſs for me, 
that I had no other end aſpiring to the Ma- 
ei{tracy, than that one, of doing good to all, 
and protecting the Vertuous and Juſt. Hence 
was I look*d upon by evil Men as their com- 
mon Enemy. Hence ſprung Diflention and 
Diſcord with them ; but {till the Clearneſs of 
my Conſcience made me deſpiſe the Anger of 
the moſt powerful, when I acted in the De- 
tence of Juſtice and Right. How oft have I 
oppos'd (7) Corigaſt, who taking Advantage 
of their Inabilities, would have oppreſsd and 
ground the Faces of the Poor? How oft have 
I withſtood (z) Trignila, the Steward of the 
King's Houſhold, and hinder*d him from bring- 
ing to eftet the many Injuries and Wronss 
which he had hopefally projected and begun ? 

C How 


t) Conigaſt.) Conigaſtus z or, as Caſſrodorus writes him, Cur - 
gaſtus, was one who had great Authoricy with King Tozodorich, 
which appears from what Caſſiodorus, I..8. Ep. 28. relates, har 
King Athalavick writing to him, gives him the Title of [lzſtr:9. 
This Perſon abuſing the Authoricy which he had wich his Maſter, 
attempted upon the Fortunes of thoſe whom he thought nor able 
ro defend themſelves. He being Maſter of the Offices, Boetizs did fre- 
quenely oppoſe him ; becauſe it was the Buſineſs of that Magiftrac- 
to judg the Prefects of the Provinces, and to receive the Com- 

laines of the Provincial Subjeas, and to report them to ti;- 

TINCE, | 

(s) Trigailla.)) T:iguilla was Steward of the Royal Houſhcld, 
wa was equal to Conigaſt in Wickedneſs, bur ſuperiour to him ia 

ower, 


% 


* ” 
CE 
_ 
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How oft havelI proteted, with the Peril of my 
Authority, thoſe unhappy People, whom the 
lawleſs Avarice of the (w) Barbarians did vex 
with many Calummies ? }No Man ever drew 
me aſide from the Paths of Right to thoſe of In- 
juſtice : Tgriev*dno leſs than the poor Sufferers, 
when I ſaw the Fortunes of Provincial Subjetts 
torn by the Rapine of private Officers, and them 
opprets'd with publick TaxesX When, i the 
Time of a ſevere Famine, the whole Province 
of (x) Campania had like to have been ruin'd by 
an Impoſition upon the People, which paſs'd 
under the Name . of a {y) Coemption, I, the 


— I et ll... At 


a FR ac wed mm 


(ww) Barbarians, The Goths. | 

(x) Campania) Named Felix, called now by the Tnhabirants 
La terra ds Lavoro, 1s a Region of Traly, and a Province of the 
Kingdom of Naples, famous for irs Fruitfulnefs and Number of 
Ciriesz its Metropolis 15 Naples, the largeſt of the Italian Cities. 
Flores deſcribes it thus; L. 1. C. 15, Omninm, inquit, non modo Ita- 
lit, ſed toto orbe terrarum, pulcherrima Campanie plaga eft. Nibil mol- 
lius Celo : denique bis floribus wvernat. Nihil ubtrizs ſole © fideo liberi 
Cereriſque certamen dicitur, - Nihil hoſjitalius mayi : bic ili nobiles por- | 
tus, Cajeta, Miſenes, & trpentes fontibus Baie : Lucrinus '& Aver- 
uus, quedam Mavic Otia, Hit amifti vitibus montes, Ganrus, Faler- 
ns, Maſſicas, & pulcherrimus onnium Veſurius Atnti ignis imita- 
tor. UVrhbes ad Mare, F ome, Cue, Putteoli, Neapolrs, Herculca- 
num; Pompei, & pſa caput ubium Capua, quondam inter tres maxi- 
mas, Romam Cartnaginemque waerata. 

(y) Cormption. } This Coemprtion was a Monopoly, by which 
the Subjects of the Provinces were obliged ro bring their Proviſi- 
ons and ViRuals, and generally all the ProduRs of their Lands, in- 
” _— _—_— amp _ Store-houſes, ro ſell chem there at 2 

w Price, ro buy them our apain art a ercater as 
Publick Officers ſhould exa&t of 5g , Ry _ | ” | 


9 þ 
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King being preſent at the De- 


| The : * Cerramen adver- 
bate, conteſted with his * Cap- ,. -<amen aover 


RY ſum przfeRtum Pre- 
tain of the Guards, ON the Be- ell bop. 


half of the Publick : And at laft 
I prevailed, Kd that that heavy Impoit was not 
exacted. I forced (=) Paaulinus, a Conſular 
Man, out of the very Jaws of , 
thoſe + greedy Officers of the ? PA=m canes. 
Palace, whoſe Ambition and Hope had already 
devour'd him and his Eſtate. When (a) Alb:- 
nu5, who had been Conſul alſo, was to have 
been cut off by a falſe Accuſarion, I placed my 
ſelf betwixt him and (6) Cyprian his Accuſer, 
and oppos'd my ſelf to the Violence of his ut- 
moſt Hate and Malice. Don't you think that 
I have got my felf Enemies more than 
enough ? I ought certainly, amongſt the reſt 
of Mankind, to be more afſur'd and fafe, who 
for the'Love of Juſtice, have forfeited all my 
Hopes at the Court, and gain'd nothing but 
the Envy and Hate of thoſe who are power- 
ful there. But, behold upon the Accu —— 
| 8 wopar 


(4) Paulinus.) Becauſe he was of the Family of the Decii, was 
called Decizs, and was Conſul in the Year of our Redemption 498. 


therefore he is here called Conſular. 


| (a) Albinus.] He deſcended from the ſame Family of the De- 
4, and was Conſul in the Year of Chriſt 493. xF 


- (6) Cyprian. ] Was the Brother of 0pilio the Informer againſt 
able of whom menrion ſhall be hereafter. | 


| 
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what Men I now ſuffer ! (c) Baſilzus 15 one of 
them, who being lately, for his Offences, dif- 
miſsgd from the King's Service, and oppreſsd 
with Debt, is ford, by his Neceſſities, to be- 
come my Accuſer. The Credwgof the other 
two, (a).Opilio and (e) Gaudentins, 1s ſo infa- 

- mous, 


A ET 


(c) ag This Man is ſometimes praifed, and ſometimes 
found faulr wich by Caſſiodorus. He is commended, Ep. /. 2. Va- 
ir, & Epiſt. 10. in which Agapita his Wife is mentioned, and 
ſaid to be, ſþe(Fabilis ſzmina, And alſo, Ep. 11. in which weread 
what followerh: Baſilius, vir ſpetabilis, dats precibus antimavit, 
Agapitam conjugem ſuam de propriis penatibus a quibuſdam vitio ſollicita- 
tionzs, abduttam. Et cert8 in bis vrſata rebus firmum docetur perdidiſſe 
conſilium, Quid enim ſacere potuit probum, que nullis culpis extantibus 


' veiquit maritum. He 1s diſcommended, Variar. |. 4. and Epift. 22. 


where Theodorich himſelf faich, Baſilium & Pretextatum artis ſini- 
ſire jamadiu contagione pollutos, And Ep. 23. where the ſame Prince 
wrires, Prefettun urbis declaraſſe Baſolium atque Pratextatum magicis 
aitious imbutos eſſe. If this Baſclinus was the fame Man who was 
here named, he was perhaps diſmiſſed from the King's Service for 
being verſcd in rhe Magical Arts : And from thence he might be 
urged by his Neceſſities to accuſe Boetins fallly. . 
(4) Opilio. } There was Opilio rhe Father, and Opilio the Son : 
The tormer, as Simondus fairh, was Almoner to. Odvacer, which 
Tieoiorich, 1n Caſſiodorus, ſeemeth to intimate, Vaniar. L. quinto, 
Ep. 41. The latter, the Brother of Cyprian, was, as his bather 
and Brother before him, advanced to the Dignity of Almoner, 
but 1c was aftcr tlie Death of Poctins, wiz, in the Reign of Athala- 
rick, ano Chriſti $23, From hence it is that Athalarich Caſſiotor, 
V2\iay, L. 8. Epi. 15. inſcribed Opiliont Comiti ſacrarum, thus 
ſpeaxs, Secure thi credinins, quod totirs tuo generi commiſſun ſuiſſe 


gandemus, Paternis fiſribus prefuit, ſed & rater eadem reſplenduit 


ciaritate + which might nor hinder bur that Ofi/io che Son mighr be 


_ condemned ro Eatifhment by Throdorick, rogerher with Gaudeu- 


1155, for his many Crimes and Frauds. | 

(e) Gaudentias. ] Gauientizs fecms ro be only known by his 
Accuiation of Boeti1s;- and one of why: 1 can give no other AC» 
count, | 
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mous, that lately, for their many Crimes and 


Cheats, they were condemned to Bantſhment 
by the (f) King : and being unwilling to obey 


the Sentence, preſently took {g) Sanctuary ; 


of which when he had notice, he gave Com- 
mand, that if they did not leave the City of 
(4b) Ravenna by fuch a Day, they ſhould, 
with all Diſgrace, be driven out, of it, with 
Marks branded on their Forcheads. Now 
judg if there can be any Addition to this my 
ſevere Uſage; for upon that very Day on 
which this Execution was order*d to be done 
upon them, the Accuſation was receiv*d againſt 
me, from the Mouths of theſe villanous In- 


formers. What is then to be done ? Haye my 


C7” many 


PE 


_— 


(Cf) By the King. ] Theodorick King of Italy; who, after he had 


overcome and killed Odoacer, obtained that Crown, anno Chi- 


ſti 409. . | 
(2) Sanftuary.) As there were ſome Temples amongſt the Hea- 


thens, ſo all Churches of the Chriſtians were always eſteemed. 


Aſjla, or SanRuaries. Thar ſome amongſt the Heathens were 4þ- 
la, appears from Virgil, 1.2, And. v.16. ſhows tc: 

Et jam porticibus vacuts, Jwnonss aſylo, 

Cuſtodes lefti Phenix & durus Viyſſes 

Predam aſſeruabant. 
Alſo neil. 8. v. 342. 

Hinc lucam ingentem, quem Romulus actr aſylum 
> Rettulit, & gelida monſtrat ſub ruy? lupercal, 
And that all Chriſtian Temples were SanRuarics, is plain ex Crd, 
Teo. l. g. tit. 47. de bis qub ad Eccliſias conjugiurt. w 

() mm) A Ciry of Italy, upon the Coaſt of the Adriarick 

Sea. King TheoJorich made this his Royal Sear, afrer the Defear 
of Odoxcer and his Succetlors, The Kings of che Gorhs did, afcer 
him, inhabir tt. 
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many wkſome Labours and Enquiries after W1l- 
dom deſerv*d this? or becavſe my Condemna- 
tion was before determined, ſhall it qualify 
theſe Men to be my Accuſers ? Is not Fortune 
aſhamed ; if not of the Accuſation of injur*d 
Innocence, at leaſt of the Baſeneſs and Infamy 
of its Accuſers? But perhaps you may ask, 
what Crime is objeted to me ? I amaccufed 
tor deſigning to preferve the Senate. Would 
you know the Manner and Circumſtances of 
my Treaſon? Why, *tis urg'd, that I hinder'&. 
an Informer from carrying Proofs to the King, 
which ſhould have declared the whole Senate to 
_ have been guilty of Treaſon? And now, O my 
Miſtreſs! what think you? {hall I deny the 
Crime that I may not be a Reproach to thee ? 
| No, it was always my Deſire to preſerve that 
Auguſt Body in its Splendor, and in its juſt 
Rights, and it ſhall be ſo to the laſt Moment of 
my Lite. Shall I confeſs it ? Then the pre-_ 
tended Endeavour of putting a ſtop to the Ac- 
cuſers will ceaſe. Shall I own it a Crime to 
wiſh the Safety of that Aſſembly ? Indeed its 
unjuſt Decrees againſt me would make it look 
to be ſo. {But Folly, which always flatters it 
ſelf, cannot change the Merit of things\ Nor 
_doIthink it lawful, according to the Judgment 
of Socrates, either to hide the Truth, or own a 
Falſity.\ But however that Matter may be, I 
leave it to be weighed by you, and the Judg- 
ment 
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ment of the Wiſe, having both by my Tongue 
and Pen declared the whole Truth and Series 
of my Misfortune, and tranſmitted it to indiffe- 


| rentand unprejudiced Poſterity. To what pur- 


poſe ſhould I ſpeak of thoſe forged Letters, in 
which Tam accuſed, to hope for the Reſtaura- 
tion of the Roman Liberty ? I could eaſily e- 
nough have detected the Falſenefs of that Con- 
trivance, even by the Confefſions of my Accu- 


.ers, (which is of greateſt Weight in all ſuch 
*Afﬀairs) if T might have been allowed to have 


made uſe of them. But what Liberty now can 
we ever hope to have? Would to Heaven we 
might expect any ! then T had anfwer'd them 
in the Words of Canis; who, when he was ac- 
cuſed by C. Czſar, Son to Germanicus, of being 


Privy to a Conſpiracy, againſt 


his Life, told him, *{If I had ,_* $i ap, inquir 
known of ſuch a Deſign, thou  * — 
had5t never known it; Tn which thing, Sorrow 
and my Misfortunes have not ſo dulled my 
Senſes, that T ſhould. complain of the Contri- 
vances of wicked Men againſt the Vertuous. 
But I wonder that according to their Hopes 
they ſhould have efteQted them ; for the Will 
to do Ill proceeds from the Defe&ts of humane 
Nature : jBut it 1s prodigious, that every Con- 
trivance of ill Men ſhould prevail againſt the 
Innocent, even when the Eye of Providence 
beholds it\ Whence it was that one of thy 
7 4 Dif- 
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Diſciples properly enough asked, If there be a 
God, whence then proceeds Evil? If there be 
none, whence Good ? Be it ſo, that it 1s natu- 
r2] and fit enough that il] Men, who thirſt after 
the Blood of the Good, and of the whole Se- 
nate, ſhould alſo promotemy Deſtruction, who 
have always Gefended both againſt their At- 
tempts. But have I deſerv'd x. Return from 
the Hands of the Senate? &c. Thou mayſt 
remember, I imagine, becauſe always when I 
Gd or faid any thing, thou wert preſent, and® 
didit direft me, Thou mayſt remember, T 
{ay, when at (7) Verona, the King, greedy and 
defirous of our common Ruine, endeavour'd to 
have thrown that Treaſon, for which Albinus 
was accuſed, on the whole Body of the Senate; 
how I then, contemning any Hazard whuch T 
might run, did vindicate and defend that Or- 
der. {Thou knowſt this to be Truth, and that 
E never was accuſtonrd to value or praiſe my 
ſelf or my A&tions: for whoſoever ſeeks a 
Name, by boaſting of what he hath done, will 
leſſen, ina great meaſure, the Pleaſures of a 
{ell-approving Conſcience) But now fee the 
Event and Succeſs of my Innocence, for inſtead 
of xeceiving the Reward of true and ſteddy 

| Yer- 


m_—_ —— _ 


. (i) Virona.] A Ciry of the Yeretian Terricory, builc by the 
Gays under iI:g Command of Brer7zs, firſt called Brenoge, after- 
wards Peron, £ | 
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Vertue, I undergo the Puniſhment of Villany 
and Impiety ! What Judges were there ever, 
who even upon the manifeſt Proofs of a Crime, 
did ſo unanimouſly agree in Cruelty,that neither 
the page ON] N "_ which ne- 
ceſſari nor of the nge of Fortu 
which  & uncertain to all, "Chould 3645 Hh 
ſome of them to Pity and Compaſſion ? If I 
| had been accus&'d of deſigning to burn the Tem- 
ples, or maſſacre the Prieſts, and ſo deſtroy 
all good Men, yet I ſhould have been allowed 
to have been preſent, and upon my Confeſſion 
or Conviction by the Witneſſes, ſhould have 
received my Sentence. But now, for my Af- 
feftions and Services to the Senate, I am un- 
heard, undefended, at the Diſtance of (&) 500 
Miles condemn'd to Death, and (/) Pro- 
ſcription. O my Judges ! may none of you be 
ever convicted of the like Crime ; the Falſe- 
neſs of which even mine Accuſers themſelves 
know, and that they are forced to throw ano- 
ther pretended Offence into the Scale ; which 


1 


(b) $00 Miles.) Ticinum or Paria was fo far diſtant from the 
Place where the Sentence of Boetius was pronounced. 
(1) Proſcription. Proſcriprion was of two kinds: One was Pro- \ - 
ſcription of Goods, when they were expos'd to Sale by Wri- | 
rings affixed upon the publick Places of rhe Ciry or Country where | 
| the Criminal dwelt. The other was a Profcription of che Perſon, ' 
. by which ic was ſignified thar the Offender was baniſhed by the 
Nagiſtrates, and that his Abode 1n the Ciry or Country was nor 
fe, - ps 
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is, that out of my Ambition and Deſire of Dig- 
nity T have polſuted my Conſcience with th 
horrid Sin of (2») Sacrilege. But certainly thou, 
my Guide and Direttreſs, who art planted and 
rooted in my Soul, haſt fo far driven out of my 
Heart the Deſire of mortal and fading things, 
that thou doſt know (T being ever under *y 
Infpe£tion) there could be no Place there for 
that Impiety ; for thou didft daily inſti] into 
my Ears and Mind that golden Saying, of Py. 
v thagoras, *(Follow God Nor. 
* "Es Ow. was it convement for me to 
ſeek Afiſtance from foul and 
unlawful Arts, whomalready thou hadſt form?d 
into the Excellence and Likeneſs of God. Thoſe 
OF; 
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(m) Sacrilege.] This was another Crime obje&ed to Boetius 3 
bur in whar the Sacrilege did confiſt, which was laid co his charge, 
doth not ſo well appear ro me. Monſieur de {a Boxcherie, the 
French Incerpreter of our Aarhor, thinks tr conſiſted in his having, 
by deceicful Arts, gained Suffrages for the advancing himſelf co 
the Magiſtracy, which the Latins call, Crimen ambitus a circumeundo. 
&- ſupplicando 3 and the Greeks Jyuoxemay : which Stephanus, in 
theſawr. gr, lingue virbo Syuoxoms, interprets thus, Anuorome, i- 
ve 'OXAoxomea, Popularitas biyuſmodi, Anunzozss & Anuoxomes 
za differre videntur, quod prior concionibus multitudini lenocinari &- ob- 
repere ſolet, Suoxdmes vero potius muneribus gladiatoriis & ſpeftaculis. 
Vice Siſ. Bud. p. 811. Both theſe were Crimes puniſhable by the 
Laws of rhoſe Countries. Others, as Thomas Aquinas and Aſcenſius, 
think chat ir was the Crime of Sortilegium, or Sorcery, and pradti- 
fing Magical Aarts, of which he was accuſed : and that for ſacrile- 
gi0 we ought to read ſortilegio, which ſeems to me to be true read- 
ing of ir, for ſcyera! Reafons which would be roo long to inferr 


here. 
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of my + Faruly, my Friends 

alſo with whom I converſed, 7 nocenspene- 
and Symmachus, that verruous | 

and reverend Perſonage, to whom the Secrets 
of my Converſation could not be hidden, do 
all, with one. Voice, clear me, even from the 
Suſpition of that Crume. But, O Misforrune ! 
even thou art the greateſt Cauſe of that Credit 
which 1s given to my Accuſers; -for *tis be- 
lieved that I have uſed unlawful Arts, becauſe 
I have been bred up under thy Diſcipline, and 
imbibed thy Precepts. So that it snot enough 


that that Reverence which is due to thee, ſhould 


not reflett, with Advantage, upon me thy Dit- 
ciple, -1t thy felf alſo do not ſuffer upon my ac- 
count. But this alſo is an heavy Acceſſion to 
my Maisfortunes, that the Opinions of mot 
People are not as they ought to be, grounded 
upon a due Conſideration and the Merit of 
Things, but upon the Events of Fortune ; and 
that that only ſhould be judged to be underta- 
ken with prudent Fore-ſight, which is crown'd 
with an unhappy Succeſs. {Hence it is that thoſe 
who are unfortunate do loſe, before any thing, 
the good Opinion of the World. It troubles 
me now to remember what are the various Ru- 
mours, the difterent and inconſiſtent Opinions 
of the People concerning me; ſome condem- 
ning, and {ome defending me and my Cauſe : 
Yet this I willday, that nothing can add more 

to 


/ 


. 


j 
| 
\ 


/ to the Afiitions of the Unhappy, who are un- 
juſtly deſerve the Miſeries which they endure/” 
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juſtly perſecuted, than when Men think the 


And now Iam, atlaſt, robbed of my Eſtate,ſpoil- 
ed of mine Honours, injured in my Reputarion ; 
and inſtead of thoſe Rewards which I might 
juſtly have expected from my Country, I have 
been condemn'd to the greateſt Puniſhment. 
But now behold a more afflicting Scene ! Me- 
thinks I ſee the Treacherous, the Unfaithful, 
the Injurious, and other moſt Infamous Perſons, 
all without Cauſe mine Enemies, over-flowing 
with Joy and Delight at my Misfortunes, and 
contriving new Accuſations againſt me : The 
Good are affrighted with the Horror of what 
I ſuffer, and ill Men are encouraged, by the Im- 
punity of others, to deſign the greateſt Wick-- 
edneſſes, and by Rewards to att them ; whilſt 
the Innocent are not only depriv*d of their Secu- 
rity, but alſo of the natural Privilege of de- 
fending themſelves ; therefore I may reaſona- 
bly thus cry out : 
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®. 
METRUM V. 


O ſtelliferi Conditor Orbis, &c. 


— LL-knowing Architect, whoſe powerful Hand 
| Inimitably fram'd the ſtarry Sky ; 
Who fix*d on thine Eternal Throne doft ſit, 
Andwith a rapid Motion Res the Sphears ; 
Who doſt upon the Stars impoſe thy Laws, 

And mak'ſt even Planets wander by a Rate : 
So that the Moon in glorious Array 
Meeting her Brother, clad with Beams of Light, 
Involves in ſable Weeds the leſſer Stars : 
But when to him ſhe nearer doth approach, 
Her Horns grow pale, and ſhe u loſt imCloads. 
From his cold Bea thou Heſperus doſt raiſe 
To uſher in the Shades of coming N. tght ; 

And yew doft make him change 1 wonted Courſe, 
To be the pale-fac'd Harbinger of Day ; 
From which Employ he T ucifer ts calPd. 
Thou, when the fierceſt Blaſts of Winter rage, 
Doft ſhorten Day when ripening Summer comes, 
Thou doſft give Wings to the flow Hours of Night ; 
Thou rulſt the checquer*d Seaſons of the Tear : 
So that the Leaves which Boreas blows off, 
When his Autumnal ſpoils he proudly boaſts, 


The 
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' The gentle Ku 697 kindly ao reſtore, = - 
And (3) Syrius brogds upon the Fields of Corn, 
Which the induſtrious Swain before had ſown + 
Under (0) Arcturus colder Inflaence. 
Nothing in Nature can Exemption plead 
From that Eternal Law, which long hath fix'd 
And chain'd each Being tots proper Place. 
Why then doft thou all other things dirett 
Towards the end by thee before deſig d, 
*FAnd only leav'ft Man's Ations nncontroaÞd, 


In 


p| . 
mmm 
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. (n) Syrius.] Or as ſome write Scyrius, 1s called fo 4 ovics, tx- 
ſicco, ro dry up, and'is a moſt bright Star placed in the Mouth of 
the Conſtellation called Cans major, the greater Dog 3 which when 
ir ariſerh, accompanieth che Riſing Sun from the Month of 7yly, 
at which time the ripened Corn ſeemeth to wither. Which 
Star, becauſe it appearerh in che Mouth of the greater Dog, is 

named Canicula. | | | 
Fam rapidos torrens (itientes Syrius Indos 
Ardebat Czlo, &* medium Sol igneus orbem 
Hauſerat, artbant berbe, & cava flumina ficcis - 
F aucibas ad limum radii tepeſatta coquebant. 
Yirgil. 4. Georglic. v. 425. | 
—— Tn fterilts exurtre Syrius agros : 
Arebant herbe, & victim ſeges agra negabat. 
Virgil. Aneid. |. 3. v. 14+ | 
(o) Arfiurus.) Quaſi aexls veg), is a Starin the Sign of Boores, 
near the Tail of rhe greater Bear; which Star doth accompany 
rhe Rifing Sun from the: Month of Ofober, at which time the 
_ Earth begins to cheriſh or nouriſh the Seed commirred to ir. 
At ſs non ſuerit tellus ſecunda ſub ipſum 
Arfturum, tenui ſat erit ſuſpeadere fulco. 
Virgil. Georg. |. 1. v. 67. & v. 294. - 
Preterea tam ſunt Arituri Sjdera nobes 
Fedorunque dies ſervandl, & lucidus anguis : 
Quam, quibus in patriam ventoſa per equora wits 
Pentus, & Oftrijeri fauces tentantur Abydi, 
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In Paths uncertain leaving him to tread ? *\ 
Why ſhould unſtable Fortune's erring Power / 
Such mighty Changes in the World work, \. 
Whilft Innocence has the Reward of Crimes, | 
Whil erous Vice unjuſtly is enthrow?d,, | 
And Myer of rote doth treat ? 4 
Vertue obſcure, negletted and contemn'd 
Doth lie, which yet in Darkneſs bright appears, 
And th injur d Innocent thoſe Chains doth bear, 
In which the Criminal juſtly ſhould be bound. 

No Perjury him nor Fraud can ever hurt, 
If with a lying Varmſh colour d over ;, 
But when he's pleas to uſe his mighty Power, 
He can even Kings and Potentates ſubdue, 
Whom all but he do honour and revere. ' 
O thou who with fair Concord”s laſting Bands 
T he diſagreeing Elements doſt bind, | 
Behold The Earth, which now fo long hath groaw”d, 
Oppreſsd with Violence and Miſery ! 

Behold, poor Man, not the leaft noble Part 
' Of this great Work, toſsd on the rowling Waves 
Of giddy Chance, and almoſt left alone 
Without a Pilot or a Polar Star, 
By which to fteer to his long-wiſh d-for Port ! 
Aſſmage at length theſe raging Floods, 
Great Governour ; and as thou doft the Heaven, 
Soon a ſtable Bottoms fix the Earth. | 


P R O- 
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PROSA V. 


Whilſt my continued Griefs forc.d me to 
breath out theſe Complaints ; ſhe, with a plea-. 
ſant Look, and no way mov'd with my Ex- 
preſſion of them, beſpake me thus : WhenT 
firſt ſaw thee, ſad and weeping, I knew thee 
to be miſerableand in Baniſhment ; yet at what 
diſtance from thy home TI did not know, till I 
- gather'd it by thine own Diſcourſe : But in- 
deed thou art not driven out of thy Country, 
but haſt wandered thus far from it ; yet i thou 
hadfſt rather be thought to have been violently 
remov*d, thou haſt done thy ſelf this Injury, 
for it wasnever in the Power of any other Per- 
ſon to have done it : For if thou doſt call to 
mind of what Country thou art, a Country not 
goverid by the Fury and Extaſies of a giddy 
and paſſionate Multitude, as that of the Athe- 

nians was heretofore ; but £7 xoieg- 

Iliad. 9. vO- Saw, &s5 Bookels; Where there 

is only one Lord, one King, the 
Almighty Governour of the Univerſe, who 
wiſhes the Encreaſe and numerous Proſperity, 
and procures the Welfare of all his Subjects and 
Citizens, and loves not to leſſen their number, 
by ſending them into Baniſhment: to obey 
whoſe Laws, and to be govern'd by them, 1s 
the nobleſt Liberty and greateſt Happineſs. 
Know'lt 
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Know?'ſt thou not that moſt antient Law of thy 
(p) Commonwealth, which does decree, that 
it ſhall not be lawful to baniſh any Man'from 
it, who had rather fix his Abett&there than in 
any other Place ? (For whoever hath onve'gt- 
tained to the:Happineſs of being: fetfled within 
the Bounds of that Territory, cannever be pre= 
ſum'd to deſerve the Puniſhment of Exile ; but 
whoever once leaves off to defire to be an Inha- - 
bitant there, at the ſame time leavesoff to de- 
ſerve to be ſoX Therefore the Countenance of 
_ thisPlace, however diſmal, does not'move 'me 
ſo much as thine own Looks.” *(T do not here ſo 
much look for' thy (q) Libraty, the Walls of 
which were ſo ek inlaid with Tvory, and a- 
dorn'd with Glaſſes, as that' noble Cabinet and 
curious Repoſitory of thy Mind and Thoughts;N 
5 I = 


But 


lu... 


) Commonwealth.) Philoſophy uſerh here the word: Civitas jn 
a double Senſe, which may agree with Heaven and with-Rome 
which are borh ſaid to be the Countries of Boetizs, The moſt an- 
_tient'iLaws of Rome condemned no body to Baniſhmenr, much leſs 
the Laws of Heaven, whenany one hath fixed his Hearr there. 

q) Library.) The Ancients uſed to adotn their Houſes wit't 
Gold, Ivory and Glaſs, which made a great parr' of the Expence 
of thoſe tines, as noble Buildings, Banquers, and a great. Arrenz 
dance do of theſe 3 Men thinking that they draw a Reſpe&, Ad- 
tmiration and Honour from others by chem. 

Fit flrepitus teftis, voremque per ampld volutanit 
Atria. dependent lychni laquearibus anrtis 
—* Incenf; & mtiem flammis funalia vincunt. - on 
Virgil. 1. Antid. v. 729. and Horat. [3b. 2. Ode 18. dillitguiſhirg 
bimfelf from the grear Men of hisrime, faich, | we 2 Ex 
© Non Ebat, nequt dureum 
Ani regidet in domo Lacunar. , 
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But I did depoſe that there, which makes even 


thy Books valuable, theſe choice and obſerva- - 
ble Sentences, which are the Quinteſſence of my 
voluminous Writings. Thou haſt indeed ſpoken 
much "Truth upon the Subject of thy great 
Merits from the Publick : but conſidering what, 
and how many they have been, all that thou 
haſt ſaid of them is but little. The Particulars 
which thou haſt recounted of thy Integrity, and 
the Falſeneſs of thine Accufation, are well 
known to all Men : And thou haſt done well in 
being ſhort . in the Account of the:/Frauds and 
Villanies of thine Accuſers, becauſe it will ſound 
better out of the Mouth of the People, who 
know all this. Thou haft alſo ſeverely in- 
veighed againſt the unjuſt Decree of the Senate. 
Thau haſt been much concern'd for the Injury 
done to me, and thou haſt bewaiPd the Loſs of 
the good Eſteem which Men had of thee. Thy 
tat Complaint was againſt Fortune, and that 
Rewards and Puniſhments were not equally 
diſtributed, according to the Merits of Men: 
And inthe end, thy diftemper”d Muſe wiſhes 
that the ſame Peace which makes the Felicity of 
the calm Regions above, might alſo governand 
refide upon Earth. But becauſe thy AﬀeCtions 
are yet tumultuous and diforder*d, and becauſe 
the mutinous Paſſions of Grief, Anger and Sad- 
neſs do variouſly and ſucceſſively draw and di- 


ſtraf thee : Thy Mind, I fay, being in'ſuch a 


State, 
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State, ſtrong and vigorous Medicines are 
not proper ethos: xheralive.. Hit 

we will uſe more mild ones: ſo. that thoſe Hu- 
mours, which by frequetit Diſturbances flowed 
| In upon thee, NOW ny to a Head; 
and come toa Cont gentle Ap- 
plications, be mollified, _ L tter to bear 
the more powerful "ine may Wi {ſtronger Res 
medies, which in time my 1pate them; _ 


METRUM VI, 


Cum Phcebi Radiis grave 
Cancri fidus inz{tuat; Bc; 


Hen Phoebus-in his yearly way 
To (7) Cancer Fog Viſit pay, . 

ho toth * unwilling Earth commits the Seed, 
Shall have no Crop, ooo may on Acorns feed : 

When armd with Frofts andcrown'd with Sa 

SwelPd Boreas from the Hills doth blow : 
No one or to the rome or Woods thin goes 
To crop the purple Violet or Roſe. 


h thou wouldſt preſs the Grape 
t T enarels in the Mev 


Cirde which Aſtronomers make to | through tl Si i 
END pa ah 
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For the great Patron of "Mirth and Wine, , 
Doth for Autumniis Head his Chaplets twine. 
{To rvery Work God doth afighy = 
'\ A proper and'a'fitting time : oo 
Nor ' ſuffers any thing to paſs its Boand, " © 
Which Nature in her Actings would confound. 
For he who leaving Order, 'ftrays, WR - 
And wanders in untrodden Wiys,” 
Can never hope that glad Succeſs foals cr PN. 
That Work which he with ſmiling” Hopes begun.\ 


— _EAUDSA YL 

Phil. Firſt then wilt thou ſuffer me to try the 
Eſtate, and feel the Pulſe of thy. Mind, by a 
few Queſtions; that fo I may better underſtand 
thy Malady, and preſcribe the Methods of.thy - 
_ Cure ? Boer. Askime'\what thou pleaſclt, And 
I will anſwer thee. » P. Thinkeſt thou that this 
Worl&Smanagitby blind Chanceand Fortune? 
or doſt thou behevethat Reaſon hath any ſhare 
irtheGovernment of -it ? B. Idoby no means 
believe or imagine, "that things, ſo certain in 
_ their Methods, ando regular in their Motions, 
ſhould be mov'd andiriformed by founfteady'a 
Cauſe : but T know that God, *the Maſter- 
workman, doth prefide-over his Work ; nor 
{hall any Time or Accident ever move me from 
the Truth of this Opinion. P. So ?tis indeed ; 
and of this, a little before, thy Muſe did fin 
| when thou didft alſo deplore the Misfortune of. 
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Man, whom alone thou didſt believe, n not to 2 
under the Care of Providence; though, that 
every other thing was goyern'd by. "Si 
thou didft not doubt. But it is $5 4 to. 
me, that thou, who haft {0 juſt Notions of all 
things, ſhouldf be in {o ill a State of Health ;. I. 
_ will therefore ſearch further, for] believethou 
yet laboureſt under ſome notableDeteR:] Buttelh, 
me, becauſe thou doſt nat at all, doubt] bis that- 
the World is govern'd by God,. by what. kind of, 
Governmentare its Aﬀairs managed: ? B, Fean- 
not well comprehend thy Queſtion, therefore I 
cannot readily, anſwer it. P. T was not.;then: 
deceiv'd when I thon ght there was ſomethy 
wanting, fome Vacuity or Breach" by whic 
this whole Train of Perroehprious found a nds 
into thy Mind. But tell , dalt USER _ 
ber what.is' the" chief E If ill.thi 
whither the whole Maſs. and Bi ly of. Nawure 
doth tend? 7 B. T-have, hear 4 What, kb 
my Griefs have dulted my nay 
almoſt every thing out 0 RNS th : 
doft thou know om. Ss all thin ungS ty 
their wg B. That TI remember well, as 
phe, 


r61d thee, it'was from God. _P, And how 
doth it cor et ns chat thou Knit 


S, uſe and 754 of Ce ite 
orant of 
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Regular Courſe of thinking; but they never - 
yet could wholly alienate them tg genu- 
me Sentiments of true Reaſon : But I pray thee 
anſwer me this, Doſt thou remember that thou 
arta Man? B. Tam not ſo muchdiſtemper'd 
but T remember that. P. Canſt thou then tell 
me. what Man is? B. If thou askeſt me, if I 
know my ſelf to be a rational and a mortal 
Creature, I anſwer, I do know and confeſs my 
ſelf to be ſo. P. And doſt thou not know that. 
thou art ſomewhat more than that ? B. No. 
P. Now I know another, and the greateſt 
Cauſe of thy Diſtemper ; which is, that thou 
Fat loſt the Knowledg of thy felt: So that I 
have plainly found the Source of thy Diſtem- 
per, or rather the way of reſtoring thee to th 
Health : For becauſe thou art confounded with 
the Oblivion of thy ſelf, thou complaineſt of 
thy Bant{hment, -and of the Loſs of thy Eſtate. 
And becauſe thou doſt not know what is the 
End of things, thou doſt believe wicked and 
lawleſs Men to be yownrlal and happy And 
becauſe thou haſt forgotten by what Methods 
the World is qovern' thou doſt imagine that 
the many Viciſſitydes and Changes of worldly 
Aﬀairs, come to paſs of themſelves, and are 
not directed by any Governour ; anddoſt be- 
heve there are no Cauſes of ſo important Ef. 
fects. Theſe may certainly, not only be great. 
Occaſions of a Diſeaſe, but eyen © Death « 
| "Folf 
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felf. But, Thanks be to the Author of Health, 
who hath not ſuffer*d thee to be wholly de- 
ſerted by Reaſon ; the true Opinion which 
thou haſt of the Government of the World, - 
which thou believeſt not ſubjeft to Humane, 
but to Divine Wiſdom, makes me not doubt 
_ of thy Recovery : For by this ſmall Spark, 
' theres to me a great Aſſurance. of vital Heat : 
But becauſe the Time 1s not yet come for 
ſtronger Remedies, and becauſe it is natural to 
us to imbrace falſe Opinions ; ſo foon as we 
have laid aſide the true, from whence a Miſt 
of Diſturbances ariſeth, which hinders us from 
a true perception of Objetts, T will endeavour, 
by Lenitives and Fomentations, to diſfipate it ; 
ſo that that Darkneſs being removed, thou: 


- maylſt eaſily perceive the Brightneſs and Glo- 


ries of the true Light. 


Eat _— 


METRUM VIL | 


Nubibus atris 
Condita nullum 
Fundere poſſunt 
Sidera lumen, &c. 


FT Hen [able Clouds _— | 
q The Star-beſpangled Sky, 
Each little Flame doth hide its Head, 
x; Hind ſeemto die. 
D 4 When 
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Whezp a brisk Gale at South 
Wrinkles the Oceans Brow, 
And by its Force the Froth 
Brings from below ; ; 


Thoug h (be 43-2ah were clear 
And Chr) 26 ine her Face, 


Fler Beauties then will diſappear, 
And loſe their Grace. 
The rapid Torrent which 


Takes from the Hills its Soarce, 
Some Rock or Shelf doth oft impeach, 
._ And ſtopitsC ourſe. 

And thog, if thou wouldſt ſee 
Truth by the cleareſt Light, 

m thou in Paths ſecure and free . 

. Woulaft walk rig 

Drive flattering Joys away, 
Aud baniſh ſervile Fear ; 


Let vain Hope never with thee ſta 
| Nor fo appear. 


Clouds overſpreck that Mind, 


And it recerves a Chain, 


Where theſe an open Entranc __ 
And ere they reign. 


-Tha Endo the Fi: Book. 
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ANICIUS MANLIUS SEVERINUS 
BOETIUS, 


OF THE 


Conſolation of Philoſophy. 


LE — 


BOOK the Second. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Philoſophy arges ſeveral Reaſons to Boetius, w 
ro _ = dl much 7's hh Ren of 2 
former Fortunes. The Deſcription of Fortune. 
© en Diſcourſe to Boetius, that he is not wnhappy, 
' but yet bleſſed with mach. Felicity. The Deſcripti- 
on of humane Felicity; that it doth not conſe in 
the Gifts of Fortune, nor in Riches, nor in Dig- 
nity and Power, nor in Glory and Fame ; and even \ 
that ſometimes adverſe Fortune is profitable. - 


PROSA I. Ss 


Aving faid this, ſhe was far ſome time 
and Attention to hear her, ſhe 


x * 
My £ 
' oy 
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If Tcan ſee at all into the Cauſes and Habits 
of thy Diſeaſe, thou art affected with the Loſs 
of thy former Fortune, and langmſheſt with 
the Deſire of its Return : The Change of that, 
asthou imagineſt, towards thee, hath perverted 


thy Faculties, and alter'd the whole State and 


Conſtitution of thy Mind. TI underftand the 
mamfold Deceits of that (a) Prodigy, and I 
know the bottom of that Fanularity ſhe 
uſeth towards all them whom ſhe deſigns to de- 
ceive, till ſhe Hath left them plunged in Sor- 

Tow, and overwhelmed with Misfortunes and 
; Defpair. {And if impartially, and without Paſh- 
on, thou wilt call her to remembrance, and 


conſider well her Nature, Habits and Deſerts, 


thou wilt ſoon be undeceived, and find, that 
even when ſhe did moſt careſs thee, thou didft 
never enjoy, nor that ſhe having now left thee, 


thou doft loſe any thing of Beauty or of Worth: 


Bur, I think, I need not labour much to recal 
theſe things into thy Memory ; for thou'wert 
wont, when ſhe was prefent, and flattered thee 
moſt, to oppoſe thy manly Words to her Al- 
lurements, and to affault her with EORY 

| rawn 
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drawn from my Quiver; (6) I mean with 
choice Sentences extracted from my Precepts 
and Labours. But every ſudden Change works 
a great Alteration in the Mindsof Men : Hence 
it 15that thou alſo art departed from the wonted 
Tranquillity and Peace of thine. But it 15 now | 
time to give thee ſome Emollients and pleaſant 
Lenitives, which may make way for more pow- 
_ erful Medicines. Approach then, Rhetorick, 
with all thy perſwafive Charms, who then on- 
ly doſt keep the right Path, when thou doſt 
not {werve * wg my Inſtitutions and Dottrines ; 
and with Rhetorick let Muſick alſo draw 
near another Servant of my Retinue, and 
warble out Numbers ſometimes more light 
and airy, ſometimes more weighty and con- 
ſiſtent. | 

What 


s 


+ —_—_— 0% 99 4 G0 — —— -- + —__ 4 90-0 OS 4 EO o_—_ © —————C———— ——_— 
., 


| (6) Here the Words of Bettins are, De noftro adyto protatic in- 
PA ſententizs : The Senſe of which w__ I have, I think, 
fully enough rendred. Adytum was a Sacred Place in the Temple, 
inco which ir was lawful for none bur the Prieſt to encer : Its Na- 


ture will appear from the Greek Erym of che Word, -which 
comes from e called privatinum, and J/@ ingredior. The Hea- 


- 


&Joroy* ZE. l.2. 


Suſpenſi Exrypilum ſeit atum Oracule Phoebi 


Mittimus : que adytis bac triftia difte reportat. - 

Since therefore Philoſophy is ſaid Þ. have ber Temple and her O- 
 racles, ſhe will alſo haye ber Adjtun, our of which ſhe drawerh 
her Sentences-: 'Of which Sentences Boetixis made uſe whilſt he was 
proſperous, to the purpoſe mentioned aboye. 


thews alſo called. che Place from whence the Oracles were given, 


Ty 


thee into this Abyſs of Miſery and Sorrow ? 
Certamly thou haſt ſeen ſomething aſtoni 
and-new. Doſt thou think 'thit Fortune-15 
changed againſt thee ? Thou art deceived :' Fhis 
was always her Cuſtom, and"is her Nature: 
She hath rather, in this Miſadventure of Ss 
eſerved her C in'c Such ſhe 
rhe when ſhe alta hs Blandiſh- 
ments and falſe Shews of Felie#y? Thou haft 
had before a full View of the inet Face of 
this blind Divinity, and thou haſt alſo now be- 
_— _= a apa - _ 7 diſplay no 
er ſelf to others, 15s w 1 an 
to thee. Tf thou approvel? of ter Manneto nl 
Cuftoms, uſe them, 'and complain not : (If thou 
doſt abominate her Perfidy and Falſeneſs, cont- 
temn and caſt her off, whoſe Sports are ſo dan- 
gerous and hurtful For that which occaſions 
| oy — - 7c Ea beena Foe of 
t teſt Joy and 'Co For 
_ A en thee; n whom no. Man can: be IN 


but ſhe will- leave: him alſo. | thou' 
efteem that to be oa is. 9 
paſſing, and will not ſtay ?/Is'that preſent For- 


tune ſo dear to thee whith is not permanent; 


and which, when-1t1s gone,” eaves Griefs and * 


Diſconteritstofiicceed 1 in 1ts'P 
rn n ie ren hers nc 
\W en the goech away” ſhe ET ITY: 
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What is it then, O Man, which hath plunged 
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bl, what is. ſhe, . being. ſo- yeady, to. take ; 
Flight, . but; A fine Preſge of of jutore Calar ty 

it is, D0E.en Ree ole Oh 
whuch are placed be __ our Eve; for ow 

hath a Prof; fed to the End and Event of t 
on, Fortune often changing-irom Adverſe to 
rous, . and from. Froſperous to "1: hp 
MOU Rae Mer Hae f fear her Threa , nor 
ara her Favours: To 'be'fhort; thou muſt - 
with Patience an Equalny of Soul, bear 


whatever.is aQed. b x; the Scene; of 


this Wark hen. | 0u:half. or ubau utt ed 
red Drs Nor Es: 08 For, if 
t e to. J1 a certain . E 

2s (rh Pact Receſs to her, whom = hou 


Wn freely, and of thine own. Accord, choſen 
to. be thy Saveraign and; Miſtreſs, art: _ 
_ injurjons to her? xp then nf 
XS. Ep wang thy too hard al 
thou - canit - not alter. by 
nary, vi 5g No If thou once. > 
pgead. ; mri ils to the Winds, thou: then 
canſt not wr thy Port, but muſt 'go whi- 
ther they will blow thee. When thou..com:. 
mitteſt thy. Seed to. the Furrows, remember. 
that. eines the Years are fruitful, often 
_ barren. Haſt thou given up. thy {elf to: the 
Governance of Fortune ? thou canſt then do 
no'other t] 0g. than obey her Commands, Doſt 
_ thowendea the Ina ons <0 
the 
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the rolling (c) Wheel? (O thou molt ſottiſh of 
All Mortals ! when Fortune once becomes fta- 
ble and fixed, ſhe, in the Hour ſhe is ſb, leaves 


off to be Fortune. \ 
METRUM I © 
Hzc, cum ſuperba verterit vices dextrs,. 
Exzſtuantis more fertur Euripi, &c. 


When with her Hand (be [bifts the Scene of Fats, 
an * like (d) Euripus often rl and flows ; þ | 
Raiſing the Captive from his humble State, _ 
She from his T hrone the mighty Monarch throws. 
EH. 


(c) Wheel.) The Antients feigned Fortune not only to be blind3\ 
bur placed her on a rolling Scone, becauſe ſhe ſeemed nor only \ 
raſhly, bur with a blinded Force ro adminiſter ill chings ro good, | 
and good rhings roll Men 4 but alſo like a Wheel, of any ſphericaf 
or Nachine, to be rolled and rutned by a-natural Ne- 

: Therefore ic is rhe greateſt Folly ro expe& Confſtaney in 


—— IJ. 


kinds, as 


fie: The 


Day; as Pi py 
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| IT. 
When the Unhappy weep, ſbe flights theit 'Tears, 
Nor will ſhe bees whe lk {nei Es 
But cruelly ſhe doth ſeal up her Ears 
Againſt the Cries of thoſe ſhe hath undone. 
HH © | 
Thus doth ſhe ſport, and thus ſhe boaſts her Power, 
And treats her Followers with a pleaſing Show ; 
If in the running of a nimble Hour 
She makes the moſt exalted Hero low. 


— 


£— 


PROSA Il 


UT now I would diſ@urſe thee a little 
Þ in the Stile and Perſon of Fortune, and 
obſerve whether her Queſtions be reaſonable or 
not. Firſt; Why, O Man ! doſt tibu by thy 
daily Complaints accuſe me as guilty ? What 
Injury have I done to thee ? What Goods or 
Advantages have I withdrawn from thee ? Im- 
plead me before what Jud yu pleafſeſt, con- 
cerning the Poſſeſſion of Wealth and Digni- 
ties, and if thou canſt prove that ever any Man 
had a true- and f£ix*d Propriety in them, I will 
then readily _ that thoſe things were thine 
which thou doſt ſo earneſtly deſire to be reſto- 
red to thee. When Nature firſt brought thee 

+= ol 
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out of the Womb into this World, I received 
thee naked, necefſitous, and ſtripp'd of all 
things, and (which now is the Cauſe of thy 
 Impatience againſt me) I indulgently educated 
thee, T heaped my Bleflings upon thee, and en- 
 compaſſed thee with Glory and Splendor, and 
with an Affluence of all things which were in 
my Power : now when I have a mind to with- 
draw my Bounty, and to ſtop the'Current of 
my Favours, be thankful for the Uſe of that 
. which was not properly thine./\ Thou haſt no 
juſt Cauſe of Complaint, - for thou haſt loſt no- 
thing which was thy own S Why then doſt 
thou mourn? I have done thee no Wrong. 
Riches, Honours, and all other things of that 
kind, are- ſubje& to me, and in my Power ; 
they are my Servants, and acknowledg me | 

their Miſtreſs ; they come with me, and when 

I depart they follow. I dare boldly amirm, 
that if thaſe things (the want of hich thes 
doſt now- deplore) had -been thine own, thou 
hadſt not loft them : Shall I alone be forbid to 
exerciſe my own Power, and- to- uſe my own 
Right ?(Heaven takes;the liberty to bleſs the 
orld with fair and ſunny Days, and againto 
vail them in dark and cloudy Night The 
Year graces the Face of the Earth with Fruits; | 
and'bindeth her'Head with Chaplets of Flows 
ers:; and againſhe deſtroys theſe with Rains 
and, Froſt, 'Tis lawful alſo for the Sea now'to 
appear 
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appear with a calm and ſmooth Brow, and a- 

ain to rage in Storms and TempeſtsX And 
Nall the boundleſs Covetouſneſs, and other 
depraved Aﬀections of Men, oblige me to Con- 
 ſtancy, which is ſo contrary to my Nature and 
Cuſtoms ?/”This is my Power, and this my con- 
tinual Sport and Exerciſe. I turn witha flying 
Motion the rolling Wheel, pleafing my Fr 
to exalt what was below, and to depreſs and 
humble what was on highN Aſcend then, if 
thou pleaſeſt, to the height, but upon this con- 
dition, that thou ſhalt not think IT do thee an In- 
jury if I make thee deſcend when my Sport or 
Humour require it. But art thou not acquaint- 
ed with my Ways and Methods ? Doſt thou 
' not know that (e) Cre/#s King of the Lydians, 
who, not long before, having been formidable 
to Cyrus, and being taken by him, was led to 
the Flames, to be a miſerable Sacrifice to his 
Fury ; was delivered by a Shower, which in 
that Moment was poured down from — 

E Ha 


mn 


(2) Creſus.} He was the laſt and the richeſt King of the Lydi”\ 


ans, who having been once overcome by Cyrus King of che Perfi- \ 
ans, and rebelling againſt him, he was condemned to be burne : | 


He being upon the Pile, cried our, O Solon, Solon, Solon: Cyras 
asking him who Solon was, he anſwered, Solon was a very wiſe 
Map, who long fince cold me, that no one was happy in this Lite, 
which I now find by experietice, Then Cyrns conſidering the 
Changeabſeneſs of Forcune, ordered the Fire which was made for 
the Execorion to be exringmſhed ; bur 4 Shower from Heaven feR 
down, and pur it out before he could be obeyed, | 
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Haſt thou forgot how Paulus Aimilius, Con- 
ful of Rome, when he had taken (f') Perſe 
King of the Macedonians, was grieved, and 
even wept for his Sorrows and Captivity ! 
What doth the Tragick Buskin more exclaim 
ainſt than Fortune, overturning with an un- 
diſtinguiſhing Stroke the Happineſs and Peace 
of Kings and Common-wealths ?{ Diſt thou not 
learn, when thou wert young, that Japiter, at. 
the Entry of his Palace of Olympus, doth al- 
._ _ . ways reſerve * two great 
_ Soars to (2) Tuns; out of the one of 
{730 29209, Which hediſpenſes Good, out 
of the other Evil to the 
World ? What if thon haſt drunk too deep of 
the Veſſel of Good ? What if, for the preſent, 
T have only vailed my ſelf, and am not wholly 
Hes thee? What if even this very 
 Mu- 


=Cf) Perſeus.) The Son of Philip, laſt King of the Macedoni- 
ans, wasSovercome by Paulus Amilius, the Roman Conſul, art Sa- 
motbrace, and with his Sons led in Triumph : When he was firſt 
taken, and broughr/before Paulus, he, pitying is Fortune, wept, 
and commanded him to {it down by him. 


— (2) Ave Ts ms.) This Dodrine of the Platoniſts Boetius 


rne when he was a young Student at A4:bins : For thoſe Philoſo- 


' Phers finding that the Souls of Men, which they believed were 


\ formed log before they were joined to the gonzo 2 did ſome of 


them hve miſerable, and ſome of them more happy, feigned 
that rwo great Veſſels did ſtand before the Gates of Fupitrr's Pa- 
lace 3 one of which was filled wich Good, the other with Evil : 
of either of which, as the Souls which were to be infuſed into 
Bodies did drink, they were to haye an happy or a miſcrable Loc 
upon Earth, | | 
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Mutability, ſo much complained of, which is 
of my Efleiice, ſhould give thee juſt Cauſe to 
hope for, and expect better things ? Yet do not 
deſpair, be not diſmayed ; nor defire, whilſt 
thou art plac'd within the common Circum- 
. ſtances of Humanity, to live under a Law, to 

be calculated for thy Meridian, and tobe ap- 
proprated to thy Complexion and Inclinations. 


METRUM IL 
L 


Si quantas rapidis flatibus incitus 
Pontus verſat arenas, &C. 
,— If .Plenty from her teeming Horn, © 
/ As many Riches on the World ſhould pour, 
As there are Sands upon the briny Shore, 
Or Stars in Heaven before the purple Morn, 
In the triamphal Chariot of Day, 
All ſeen from far upon the Eaſtern Way; 
Tet would not miſerable Man 
| Ceaſe to complain ; 
But with his cauſeleſs Cries  , 
He would importune Fleaven, and pierce the Skies. 


| IL | 
/ Although his Prayers reach the Almighty's Ear, 
| Though with Succeſs he crow his Vow, 
Though Wealth and Honoar on him he confer, 
Tet Cares his Mind,and Clouds poſſeſs his Brow : 
E £2 He 
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,-— He thinks his preſent Bleſings poor, 

” Andwilaly 84pes, and ever calls for more. 

What Curb, or what commanaing Rein 

Can Awvarice within juſt Bounds retain? 

Since, when full Streams of Bleſſings on us flow, 
Oar Thirſt doth ſtill increaſe, our deſires ſtill grow. 
The Manwho thinks he's poor, though rich he be, 
Doth truly labour under Poverty. | 


| PROS A I. 
ws therefore Fortune ſhould ſpeak for her 


ſelf to thee on this manner, I believe 

thou haſt not any thing to anſwer ; or if thou 
haſt any thing by which thou canſt defend thy 
Complaint, offer it, and thou {halt have free 
Liberty to ſpeak. Boer. Theſe things which 
thou urgeſt are indeed ſpecious, being enriched 
with all the Charms of Rhetorick and Muſick ; 
yet their Sound then only affects and delights 
us, when they ſtrike our Ears: But the Miſe- 
rable have a much deeper Senſe of their Mil- 
fortunes, which theſe Notes cannot remove ; 
and when they leave of to entertain our Ears, 
their Sorrow, which 1s ſettled within, with 
reater Force attacks the Mind. Phz. So it is 
indeed ; for theſe are not Specificks for thy Diſ- 
_ eaſe which rebels againſt its Cure, but rather 
Nouriſhers of it : when time ſerves I ſhall ad- 
| muſter 
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miniſter thoſe things which will pierce to its 
bottom. But, nevertheleſs, that thou mayſt 
not number thy ſelf amongſt the Miſerable, let 
me ask thee, haſt thou forgot the meaſure of 
thy Happineſs and Proſperity ? I ſpeak not of 
the Care which the Chief Men of the City took 
of thee, when thou werrt left an Orphan, when 
thou wert grac'd with the Aﬀenity of thoſe 
_ great Perſonages, and wert taken into their At- 
tections, before thou wert received into their 
Alliance, which is the moſt happy and eftima- 
ble kind of Propinquity. Who did not account 
thee moſt happy in the Noble Alliance of thy 
(h) Fathers-in-law ; in the chaſteand — 
Vertues of thy (s) Wite ; and in the Nob 

Diſpoſitions of thy (&) Sons? I paſs by (for 
common things I will not mention) thoſe Dig- 
- nities conferr*d upon (7) thee in thy Youth, 
which have often been denied to antient Men ; 


for Iam impatient to come to that which was 
E 2: - the 


© —— 


(b) The Farhers-in-law of Boetzus were Feftas and Symmachus, 
of whom mention 1s made im the Life of Boetius. 

(i) Though Boztizs had rwo Wives, Elpis and Ruſticiana, yert 
ſuppoſe mention is made here only of Ruſticiana, becauſe ſhe only 
was living at that rime when this Book was compoſed. 

(4): Boetius had four Sons ; Patricivs, Hypatius, Symmachus, and 

. Bottins ; that rwo of theſe were Conſuls is certain, bur which they 
were I do nor find. 

(1) Bottius being young,. was admitted into the Order of rhe 
.Patricii, and perhaps he had-been honoured with the Conſulzte, 
which Dignity was rarely conferr'd upon any one before the zorb 
Year of his Age. 
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the Crown of thy Felicity : If the Fruits of hu- 
mane Labours can have any Weight of Happt- 
neſs, can the Memory of that Day, for any 
Evil which may ſince have befallenthee, ever 
paſs out of thy Mind, in which thou ſaweſt thy 
two Sons advanced to the Degree of Conſuls, 
carried from thy Houſe, accompanied by fo 
great a Number of Senators, and with the Joys 
and Acclamations of the People ? when thou 
ſaweſt them in the Court placed in their (”-)) Cu- 
. rule Seats, and thy ſelf in the Praiſes of the ab- 
ſent King Theodorick didit diſplay the Treaſures 
of thy Wit, and didſt deſerve the Crown of 
Eloquence ? when in the (z) C:rc: thou fitting 
betwixt the Conſuls, didſt ſatisfy the Expectati- 
on of the Multitude, which ſtood abokt thee, 
with a triumphal Largeſs?* Thou then didſt 
flatter Fortune by thy Expreſſions, when ſhe 
ſeemed 


Pe CE I 


(m) Cuule Seats.) Tt was the Ivory Chair which was in the 
Chariot in which the Chief Magiſtrates of Rome did ride. From 
hence they were called Magiſtratus Curules, who only had the Right 
of ſerting up Images. Curulis, 4 curru dempto aitero : nam Send- 
forts qui Curulem magiſiratum, i. e. majorem bonorem gerebant, hmnorls 
gratia, in Curiam vehj ſoliti erant Currn, in quo ſella erat Ebarnea, ſu- 
pra quam conſiderent, Gell. £ 
 (n) ThtCircus. ] Ir was a Place of an Oval Figure, in which the 
Romans, by the- Appointment of Tarquinizs Priſcus, one of their 
firſt Kings, did exerciſe their Games: from whence thoſe Games 
were called Circenſes, Cuſtom required afterwards, that every 
one who was creared Conſul, ſhould in this Place make a great Ex- 
pence 1n entertaining of the Roman Pcople with the uſual Games, 
otherwiſe they did nor ingratiate themſelves with them, nor did: 
ſcem to ſupport honourably their CharaRer. oh 
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ſeemed to hug and careſs thee as her Friend and 
| Delight. Thou then received(t from her ſuch 
a Gitt as was never before made to any private 
Man. Wilt thon then come toan account with 
her ? This 1s the firſt time that ſhe hath looked 
unkindly upon thee ; and if thou wilt equally 
weigh the Number of thy Bleſſings and AMi- 
Ctions, thou canſt not but in Juſticeacknowledg 
that thou art yet happy : For if therefore thou 
doſt eſteem thy ſelf unfortunate, becauſe the 
things which heretofore ſeenr'd pleaſing to thee 
are paſſed away, there is no reaſon for ;t, be- 
cauſe even choll things which do now affli& 
thee, do alſo paſs. Art thou but juſt now en- 
tred a Stranger upon the Scene of this World ? 
Doſt thou but now appear in this Theatre ? 
Believeſt thou that there can be any Conſtancy | 
or Stability in humane Afﬀairs, when thou ſrell 
that an Hour, or a quicker Minute, diſſolves 
humane Nature, and ſeparates the Soul from 
the Body ?JFor although there is ſeldom Hope 
that the things of Fortune will continue with 
us, yet the laſt Day of a Man's Life ſeemeth to 
be the laſt alſo of that Proſperity which re- 
mains with uSxy Where then 1s the great Diffe- 
rence? What doth it import then, whether 
thou by Death leaveſt it, or it by Flight doth 
| leave thee 0 

E 4 M_E- 
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METRUM I... 


Cum Polo Phoebus roſeis quadrigis 
Lucem ſpargere ccperit, &Cc. 


l C. 
' hen Tin his roſeal (oY Coach 
Diſpenſes Light, and opens Day, 
The Stars grow pale at his Approach, 
And ſhun the Glories of his Ray, | 
Hiding their Heads whilſt he's upon his way. 


It; | 
{The Moods the Vernal Roſes wear © 
' When the Life-breathing (p) Zephyrs blow ; 


if 


—— 


It (o) Roſtis quadrigis. | The Sun was feigned by the Poers ro be 
is drawn in a Coach by four Hories, viz, Pyrois, Eons, Etbor, and 
i Phlegos ;, by which Fire, Light, Hear and Flame, the four princi- 
F pal Effe&s of the Sun, as alſo the four chief Hours of the Day, 
[| | ;nay be fignified. Ocid. l, 2. Afttamorph. 

{| Txterea Volucres Pyrois, Afous & FEthon 

”s Solis equi, quartaſque Fhlegon binnitzbus auram 

" Flammujeris implent, pedibuſque repagula pulſant. | 
| (p) Zipbyrs.] Zephyr is a ſoft and warm Wind blowing from 
the Weſt, and by irs Quality it makes the Earth fruitful ; cherce 
fore it 15 called by the Greeks Z<qpuegss quaſs Zoupopes, a bringer 
of Life : by the Larins it is termed, Fawonius 4 ſovende, from che- 
riſhing or keeping warm, as if it were the Genital or Elemental 
Soirir of che World, as Pliny faith, 7. 10. c. 25. | 
{| OS, Parturit almus ager, Zephyrique tepentibus arts 

Ut Lazant ara ſmus, Virg. L 2, Georg, 
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If to the (ed the Wind doth veer, 


No more thoſe Beauties then they ſhow, 
Which charmd our Eyes when the gay Flowers did 


(grow. 
II. 6 


Sometimes T have the Ocean ſeen + 
Clear, undiſturbd and free, 


With Looks all radiant and ſerene : 
But if the Winds awakewd be 
The Waves then ſwell and roll outragiouſly. 


IV.- 


(4) Aafter] Is the Wind blowing from the South, and is of a © 
moiſt and warm Nature. Ir is efteemed moiſt, becauſe ir gathers 
again thoſe Humours which rhe North-wind had diſpelled and 
ſcattered : Hence by Virgil it 15 called humidus ; by Horace, Vdus; 
by Ovid, Aquaticus; by St. Auguſtine, Pincerna plutiarum ; and by 
Boetius, Nebuloſus. It is eſteemed hot and warm, becauſe ic blow- 
eth from the South 3 or becauſe by its Moiſtneſs or irs Heat, or by 
borh, ir is hurtful to living Creatures, and to Plants, bur particu- 
larly to Flowers ; from whence Virgil, /. 1. | 

Arboribuſque ſatis Notus, pecorique fnifter. 
And Eclog. 2. 

Eheu quid volut miſero mbi,, floribus Auſtrum 

Perditus, & liquidis immiſa fontibus apros. | 
_ This Wind is a particular Enemy to Roſes: Hence Stativs 1. 3. 
Sylvarum : | 

Pubenteſqut roſe primes moriuntar ad Anſftyos, 
Therefore Aufter, by our Author, is ſaid, fpirare inſazum, to blow 
madly ; and whilſt it blows, decus abire fpints, that is, ir makes the 
Roſe to wither or die, which as it is teen of Flowers as 
it s produced from a Thorn, ſo it is lory of that Vegerable. 
Hence Antonius Hallens, a Norman Writer, very elegantly cx- 
prefleth himſelf: 
- Ortus tamen ipſa memento 
0 Roſa pulchralis : ti informis ſpina creavit. 
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- IV. 
\ If all things vary thus their Forms, 
' And nothing certain doth appear, 


Wilt thou commit to the wild Storms 
Thy Veſſel, and let Fortune ſteer ? 


/ Tis fare that nothing canbe conſtant here! 


PROSA IV. 


Boet. LL, this which thou recounteſt, O 

ZN thou Source and Nouriſher of all 
Vertues, 1s moſt true ; nor can deny the quick 
and early Arrival of my Proſperity. Bur one 
thing, when I remember it, doth moſt ſenſibly 
afMict me; for nothing doth more add to a 
Man's Infelicity, than the remembrance that he 
was once happy. Phil. That thou doſt yet 
groan under the Torment of thy il|-grounded 
Opinion, is not to be imputed to the evil Eſtate 
of thy Afairs ; for if this empty Name of un- 
certain Happineſs moves thee, do but recolle&t 
with me, what Plenty thou enjoyeſt, and what 
is yet reſerved ſafe to thee: And therefore if 
thou yet doſt poſſeſs that which in the beſt times 
thou didſt account moſt precious, it being yet 
by the Hand of Heaven preſerved fate and in- 
violate, canſt thou juſtly then complain of the 
Injuries of Fortune ? Symmachws thy na 
aw, 
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law, the Delight and Ornament of Mankind, 
whoſe Welfare thou wouldſt readily purchaſe at 
the rate of thy Life ; one, who by an admura- 
ble Temper and Mixture is wholly made up of 
Wiſdom and Vertue, is yet fate, and fearleſs 
of his own Concerns; only laments thy Inju- 
ries, and grieves for thy Misfortunes. Thy 
Wife yet lives an Example of Modeſty, and a 
Pattern of Chaſtity; and that T may in one 
Word include all her Endowments and Per- 
fections, the true Reſemblance of her Father : 
She lives, I fay, and being weary of Lite, 
breaths only for thy ſake, and (in which thing 
alone I will yield that thy Happineſs receives 
Diminution)- ſhe pines away with Grief and 
'Tears, and with the Deſire of once more en- 
joying thy ſweet Converſation. Why ſhould 
I mention thy Conſular Sons, in whom, being 
yet ſo young, ſo much of the Wit and Spirit of 
the Grand-tather and Father doth ſhine ? Since 
then it is the chief Care of Men to preſerve 
Life, thou art moſt happy, if thou wouldſt but 
know it, to whom ſo many Advantages and 
Blefſings yet remain, which all Men value above 
' Life. {Wherefore dry up thy Tears, Fortune 
hath not expreſſed her Rage and Malice againſt 
ou all; nor hath the Tempeſt been too vio- 
ent, whilſt thy Anchors yet hold, and afford 
to thee Cauſe of preſent Comfort, and Hope of 
future FelicityX Bo, And may they ever hold! 
- - for 
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for whilſt they are firm, however things go, 
T ſhail ſhift ſo as to keep my Veſlel above the 
Water, .and perhaps to. eſcape ; but notwith- 
ſtanding you may ſee irom what Advantages 
and Dignities I am fallen. Ph. I ſhould think 
that we had made a good Advance, if thou 
didſt not yet retain a Concern tor the Diminutj- 
on of thy former Eſtate. But I cannot ſuffer 
that thou ſhouldeſt, with ſo much Delight, 
mention thy Fortunes, and in ſo much Anxiety 
bewail the Loſs of ſo ſmall a part of them : For 
whoſe Felicity is ſo well grounded, who hath 
not in ſome things cauſe to quarrel with his 
Lot? (The Condition of humane Goods is anxi- 
ons ant inconſtant ; for either they do not all at 
- once arrive, or if they do, they make no ſtay 
with usN One Man is bleſſed with a great Aflu- 
ence of Wealth, but he 1s aſhamed of the Baſe- 
neſs of his Blood. The Nobility of that Man's 
Deſcent makes him conſpicuous, but being un- 
ealy within the Bounds of a narrow Eſtate, and 
ſo unable to bear up the Port of his Anceſtors, 
he had rather live retired and unknown Ano- 
ther abounds with Wealth, and is nobly born 
too, but he 1s unmarried, and to compleat his 
Hppineſs he would have a Wite. Another is 
happy in Wedlock, but he wants Children, and 
is troubled that he muſt gather Riches for ano- 
ther Vian's Heir. Another hath the Joy of ma- 
_ ny Children, but is ſoon again mortified by ſee- 
: ing 
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ing the evil Courſes which they take. {There- 
fore we fee, that no Man can eaſily agree with 
the State of his Fortune ; for in all Conditions 
there is ſomething which, untry*d, a Man doth 
not know,- and which after trial he doth not ap- 
prove.N, (Add alſo to this, that the Senſes of the 
Happy are refined and delicate ; and unleſs eve- 
ry thing happens to them as they: defire, or 
when it pleafeth them, they are impatient He 
who 1s not uſed to Adverlity, 1s overcome and 
thrown down by every croſs Adventure; and 
the leaſt evil Acccidents drfcompoſe him : upon 
ſo minute and ſlender things doth the Happineſs 
of the moſt Fortunate depend.xX How man 
Men are there in the World, dofſt thou believe, 
who would think themſelves advanced almoſt 
to Heaven, if they could attain but to the leaſt 
part of the Remainder of thy Fortunes ? This 
very Place, which thou calleſt a Place of Ba- 
n{hment, is their Country who inhabit it : 
And thy Miſeries ariſe only trom the ill-ground- 
ed Opinion that thouart miſerable3 And again, 
every Lot may be happy to_that Man who _can 
with Equantmity and Courage bear ity, Whois 
' he ſo happy, who when once he grows impati- 
, ent, doth not deſire to change his State of I'tte ? 
[How much is humane Felicity imbitered ! 
, which though it may ſeem ſweet to the Enoyer, 
;Yet 1s not to be retained, but when it pleaſetts 
takes its Flight ? So that hence it may appear; 


how 
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how miſerable even the greateſt Felicity of Men 
1s, ſince it will not remain with thoſe, who 
with Equality bear. every kind of Lot, nor will 
bring Comfort to thoſe 'whoſe Minds are anxi- 
ous and oppreſſed. \Why therefore, O wretched 
Mortals, do ye ſo induſtriouſly ſeek abroad for 
that Felicity which is placed at home within 
your ſelves?Error and Ignorance miſlead and 
confound you. But I, in ſhort, will ſhew you 


. the very (Hingg upon which the trueſt Happi- 


neſs doth turn. (Is there ary £nun more preti- 
ous and eſtimable to thee than thy ſelf ? No, 
thou wilt ſay. (Then if thou wilt weigh things 


/ well, and gain the {Command; over thy {elf, 
# *= . | . 
/ thou wilt poſſeſs that which thou wouldft ne- 
; ver loſe, and which Fortune can never take 
\ from thee, And that thou mayit: ſee that Bea- 


titude cannot conſiſt in thoſe things which are in 


the Power of Fortune; only conſider thus ; If 
Happineſs be the Sovereign Good of Nature, 


living and ſubſiſting by Reaſon, then that thing 
cannot be it, which can by any means be with- 
drawn from us, becauſe that which cannot be 


taken away is worthily eſteemed the moſt ex- 


cellent. (Hence it appears that Inſtability of 
Fortune 15 not {uſceptive of true Happineſs: | 
Add to this, that he who is carried away by 
fading Felicity, doth either know that it is mu- 
table, or he doth not. It he knows it not, 
what Happineſs can he take in the — 
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his Ignorance 7 (If he knows it, he muſt neceſſa- 
_ rily be afraid leſt he ſhould loſe that which he 
Knows is eaſily to be loſt; and in that caſe his 
continual Fear will not ſuffer him to be happy. ) 
Perhaps he cares not if he ſhould loſe it, and he 
would not be much troubled at its Lok. Even 
truly the Good 1s bur very {mall and inconſidera-. 
ble, the Loſs of which a Man can bear with 
fuch Equanimity and Unconcernedneſs. And 
becauſe I know that thou art one who haſt been 
fully perſwaded, and by many Demonſtrations 
convinced of the Immortality of the Souls of 
Men; it alſo being evident that the Goods of 
Fortune receive a Period with our Bodies by 
Death ; it cannot then be doubted bur if Death 
can put an end to our Happineſs, that all Men, 
when they die, are plunged into the Depths ot 
| Miſery. And fince we know w ell, tnat many 
Men have endeavoured to obtain F elicity, not 
only by undergoing Death, but pi ſuffering the 
moſt cruel Pains and Torments, how then can 
it be 14magined that this preſent. Lite can make 
Mea truly happy, ſince, when it jsended, Men 
do not become miſerable? : 


MEF- 


F 
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METRUM IV. 


Quiſquis volet perennem 
Cautus ponere ſedem, &c. 


_Who warily would fix his Seat, 
On which no Eaſtern Winds ſhould beat, 
Nor Waves which rage againit the Shore 
| Have any Power, 


| He muſt not build upon the high 


And ft Hills, which brave the Sky ; 
Nor will his Houſe ſecurely ſtand 

Upon the Sand. 
Each Blaſt will one of them annoy, 
And all its Force on it employ - 
The other being looſe and light, ” 
Cart bear the Weight, * 
Seeing the Danger then is great 
To him that loves a pleaſant Seat, 
Lay thy Foundation upon oy. 
The firmer Stone ;- 
And then though Air and Sea conſpire, 
Contemn their Rage and ſlight their Ire : 
So happily in thy ſtrong Fold 

Thou mayſt grow old, . 


PROSA 
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PROSA V. 


T 


| tune were not fading and momentary, as the 

are, what is there to be found in them which 
may, at any time, be accounted thine? or which, 
if it be thorowly conſidered and looked into, 
will not appear to be vile and unworthy ? (Are 
Riches in their own Nature, or by the Eſtima- 
tion of Men, pretious ? }What ſort of Riches is 
moſt excellent ? Gold, or a great Maſs of Silver 
gathered together ? day appears more glo- 
rious by ſpending it, than by treaſuring it up ; 
for Avarice always makes Men odious), and 


Bounty makes them famous and renowned. } 
And if that which is conferr'd upon another 


cannot continue with any Man, then certainly 
15 Money moſt pretious when it 1s tranſlated to 
others; and ceaſes to be poſleſsd by him who 
hath given it. (If all the'Money that is in all 
Parts of the World were gathered into one 


Hand, 'the reſt of Mankind would be needful 


7 4. I = 


i& want it. The Sound of a Voice, if it be 
ts, and not obſtructed by any Medium, doth 
ſame time fill the Ears of many ror 
8 bus 


Phi. UT foraſmuch as the Applications 
| of my Reaſons have ſunk into thee, 
ink 1t is now time to uſe ſome more power- ! 
ful Medicines : Go to then, if the Gifts of For- 


\ 
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but Riches, unleſs they be diminiſhed and can- 
ton'd, cannot meet the Neceſſities of many ; 
and that being done, they whom they have 
left muſt unavoidably ſubmit to Poverty. O 
therefore (may I juſtly ſay) narrow, mean, 
and even poor Riches ! which cannot all be en- _ 
joyed by-many at the ſame time, and which can- 
not be poſſeſs'd by one, without impoverrſhing | 
and ruining the reſt of Mankind ! Doth the | 
Brightneſs 'of Jewels attract the Eye? But if 
there be any thing extraordinary in their Splen- 
dor, it 1s the Brightneſs of the Stones, and-not 
of the Eye which beholds them ; therefore I 
very much wonder that Men ſhould admire 
them (For what is it which wants the Facul- 
ties and Motions of a Soul, and the Contexture . 
of Joints, which can really ſeem beautiful to a 
rational Nature For although from the Hand 
of the great Workman, and for DiſtinQtion's | 
ſake, they. have derived ſomething of an infe- | 
riour Grace and Beauty, yet they are placed | 
below thy Excellence, and by no means wor- | 
tay to.attract thy Admiration.\.Doth the Beau- | 
ty of the Fields delight thee much? Boe. Wh 

ſhould it not ? for it is a fair Part of the faireſt 
Work, the Creation of the Univerſe : So fome- 
times we are delighted with the Clearneſs of 
the Sea's Face; ſometimes we admire the Hea- 
_ vens, the Stars, the Sun, and Moon. Phi. What 
do theſe things concern thee ? Dareſt thou glo- 


ry 
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ry in the Splendor of theſe things? Art thou 
embeliſhed, or any way. diſtingmſhed by the 
Flowers of the Spring * or doth thy Plenty 
ſwell in the fruittul Face of Summer ? Why 
art thou carried away with empty Joys? Why 
doſt thou embrace that Good which is out of 
thy Power? for Fortune can never. make that 

- thine, which the Nature of things forbid to 
be ſo. The Fruits of the Earth = doubtleſs 
for the Nouriſhment of living Creatures ; and 
@'1 pan wouldſ{t confine thy ſelf to the ſupply- 
ing only of the Neceſſities of Nature, - thou 
wouldi not ſo much ſeek after the AfMiuence 
and Gifts of Formed For Nour Nature tisfied 
(with few thi hoſe the lealif\And if 


bn to LI Ao AS 


thou dofſt, oy ſuch Satiety, overcharge her 


with Superfluities, that which thou doſt £ U= 
_ peradd, becomeseither unpleaſant or hurtful ro 
| her) To proceed, doſt thou: think that it rc- | 
commends thee to the World to,ſhine in Varie-, 
ry of coſtly Clothes ? the Sight-of which, if it 
be grateful to the Eye, the Matter or the Inge- 
wy of the Workman 1s to be admired, Doth 
a great Retinue, and the Attendance of a'nu- 
merous Train of Servants, make thee happy ? 
If thoſe Servants be vitious, they are a great 
Burden to the Houſe, and pernicious Enemies 
tothe Maſter of it. Bur if they be good, why 
ſhould the Vertue and Goodneſs ot o:hers be 
_ put to thy Account ? From a}l which it plainly 
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appears, that none of theſe which thou didſt 
number among thy own Goods, were really to 
be eſteemed ſo. {In which, if there be no things 
deſirable, what Reaſon is there that thou 
ſhouldſt grieve forthe loſs of them, or rejoice at 
their poſſeſſipnY If they are fair or beautiful b 
Nature, what doth that concern thee ? For ſo 
by themſelves, wholly ſequeſtred from thy 
Riches, they would pleaſe : They therefore are 
not to be eſteemed pretious becauſe they are 
numbred amongſt thy Goods, but becauſe they 
ſeemed ſo before thou wert deſirous to poſſeſs 
them. What is it then, that with ſo much 
Noiſe, and ſo much Addreſs, we deſire of For- 
tune ? -It is, perhaps, todrive away the Fear of 
Poverty by a general Aﬀfluence of Wealth ; but 
this often happens otherwiſe : for there 1s great 
need of many Helps even to keep ſo great an 
Acceſſion of Furniture, and Variety of things 


after they are obtained : (And it 35 mol trties 
that they want moſt things who poſlels the 
{moſti: {And on the other fide, they want the 


Feweſt who meaſure their Abundance by the 

\ Neceſſities of Nature, and not by the Extrava- 
gance of Excentrick and wregular Deſires) Is— 
it ſo then, that Men have no proper and genu- 
ie Good planted within them, but that the 
muſt be forced to go abroad to ſeek it ? Are 
things ſo changed, that Man, that excellent 
Creature, whoſe Reaſon almoſt entitles him to 
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Divinity, can be no other way ſenſible of his 
own Glories, than by the poſſeſſion of ſoul-lels 
and unneceſſary things ? / All other Beings are 
content wittrtheir own Endowments, and you 
_ only (who are the Image of God) vainly eek 
acceſſional Ornaments for your excelling Na- 
ture, from things placed ſo much below you, 
not underſtanding how great an Injury you do 
by it to your Maker.) {He ordained the Race of 
Men to excel all other carthly Creatures ; and 
you depreſs your Dignity and Prerogative below 
the loweſt Beings For if that Good which be- 
longs to any thing be more pretious and worthy 
than that thing to which it belongs, ſince you 
eſteem'd the moſt contemptible things to be 
your Good, you ſubmit your ſelf, by that 
your Eſteem, to them, and take the lower 
Place : And this is but what you deſerve. (For 
ſuch is the Nature of Man, that he doth then 
only excel other Beings, when he knows him- 
ſelf But he may be ranked below the Beaſts 
that periſh, when he once {lights that neceſſary 
and important Knowledg x For ſuch Ignorance 
1s natural to other Creatures ; but to Man it 1s 
unnatural anda Vice'x How weak and open an 
Error 1s it in Men, who imagine that any thing - 
which is foreign to their Natures, can bean Or- 
niment to them ?z That cannot in Reality be 
lo; for if any thing look bright and glorwus 
With that which is put upon it, that which co 
EF 2 vers 
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vers it 1s ſaid toſhine, and 1s admired ; but not- 
withſtanding the thing covered {till continues 
n 1ts natural Impurity and Diſeſteem. Coors | 
ſoredeny that thing to be good which is hurtful 
to him who poſſeſſes itx Am T deceived in 
this ? Thou wilt ſay, no; for Riches have often 
hurt their Poſſeſſors, ſince every ill Man is the 
more deſirous of other Mens Riches, and he 
thinketh him alone who is in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
things, to be a Man of Worth, ,and to be 
eſteemed. Thou therefore who now ſo much 
feareſt to be aſſaulted by the Spear or the 
Eword, if thou hadſt entred into the Path of 
this Lie not incumbred with Riches, thou 
rightſt, hke the way-faring Man, with an 
empty Furſe have ſung before the Robbers. 
{1 he Happineſs then derived from fading Riches 
1s glorious indeed and great ; by the poſſeſſion 
of which a Man loſeth his Security and Quiet/) 
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METRUM V. 


Felix nimmm prior #tas 
Contenta fidelibus arvis, &c. 


r 
\ TooHatpy they, and too much bleſs'd 
,—J Whe Ah Rs Apes live hs 
Content with what the farthful Earth did prve, 
Who Nature's kindly Produfts thought the beſt * 
| A | T hey, 
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They, yet not loſt in Laxary,: 

Did with the Acorn Hunger ſatufy, 
And the moſt carving Stomach fill. 
They knew not Hypocras nor Hydromel, 
Nor could the differing Elements join 


Off Honey and of racy Wine ; (bane. 
Nor did the (7) Serian Fleece in (s) Thrias Colours 
F 4 I 
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—C2 Serian. ] The Seres were People who, Oroſius faich, 2 f 3 
23. did inhabir a Country berwixt the Rivers Hydaſes and 7n- 
= in whoſe Territories growerh a Tree covered with a ſmall 
Down, according to {everal Aurhors, as Virgil. Georg. l. 2. + 
Velleraque ut folks depectart tenua Seres. 
An Sentca in Ott. v. 6567. 
Nec Mzonj1 diftingnuit acu 
Nie Phzbets ſubditus Euris 
Legit tows Ser arboribus, 
Claudian alſo, Car. v. 179. 
Stamine quod molli tondent de ſtipite Serves, 
This Down is produced from rhe Bowels of the Silk worm, which 
Worm is elegantly defcrived in rhe following Verſes by Antonns 
Halzus, mentioned before : 
Eft Olli mater ſanies, dat frondea Nutrix 
Pabula, Thysbeo Morus polluta cruore. 
Nutrs avidam ut clauſus latebroſo i it carcere pavie 
Tagtiuuiem, totoque Satur jam corport twrget. 
Viſcera dum v4cuans paulatim buic molle figrat 
Laniciun ; illwnemque modes in tenuia miris 
Nec fila; & terttem glomerans convolvit in orbem, 
Ut vero emerit is perjecit nobile penſum 
E xanimo ſimlis, pretiosa ut conditus Urna, 
Hic facet, at Iuci mox redditur- 3 Induit alas, 
Jamgz avis, ex vermis, neutrumqz & deviq monſtrum tft. 
-— (9 Dian] Is che Purple with which Silks are died, andiit is 
/ called Tyrium venenum, becauſe-ir is a Liquor drawn from a Shell- 
fiſh, and enters into and infets che Wool, or the Silk, as Poiſondorh 
the Bowels and Veins of thoſe who take ic: Ir has che Epirher of 
Tyrium, becauſe Tyre, a Ciry of Phenicia, was famons for che Fiſhery 
of the Mutx, which was the Shell-fith Yielding rhis Purpk Liquor, 
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IE 
' Pur Fathers on their graſſy Beds did ſleep, 


Had ſmiling Viſions and inſpiring Dreams, 


The paſſing Rivulets and lucid Streams 
Gave wholſom draughts, Under the ſpreading Shaag 
Of the tall Pine, through which no Ray could peep, 
The gentle Mortal careleſs lay, 


Shanning the Heats of the Meridian Ray, 


I. 
/ No Man did plow the Deep, or ow the Floods 
' WVith ſwelling Canvaſs and with buſy Oar : 
Nor aid the Merchant then expoſe his Goods 
To ſale upon an unknown Shore. 
The threatning Notes of the hoarſe Trumpet ther 
Did not the Man of War awake ; 


 Ambitian did no hateful Luarrels make, 


Nor ſhining Blades wich Purple ſtain : 
For headlong Fary never could” 
Move Mem to go to War, 
When what was got was but a Wound or Scar, 


Aad there was no Reward for ſhedding Blood, 


IV. 
f O that thoſe Days would come again 
/ Which long ago went floating by, 
' And ſwallowed in the mighty Gulf of Time, 
Make now ar uſeleſs part of vaſt Eternity ! 


The 
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The Love of Wealth doth all engage, \ 
/ And more than (t) Aitna"s Flames doth rage, 6 \ 
And nothing can the burning Thirſt aſſwage. | 
Ill fare the Man who 26 4 the deep 
And ſecret Cloſets of the Earth, 
And gave to Gold and Diamonds a Birth, 
Which in their Cauſes did deſire to oy : 
And whence athouſand Troubles Men ao daily reap ! 


A—"PROSA VI. 


UT why ſhould I diſcourſe of Digni- 

ties and Powers, which Men (wholly 
ignorant of the true Nature of Dignity and 
Power) advance and extol to the Skies ? 
which, if they are conferr*d upon a wicked 
Man, not the raging Flames of Axa, nor the 
moſt impetuous Deluge ravage ſo much, 
nor do ſo much harm as thoſe Weapons 
in ſuch an hand. I believe you remem- 
ber, your Anceſtors deſired to -abolſh the 
| _ Con- 


© — 


- (tr) #tna.) The Love of Riches is fitly here compared to 
the Fire of ta, for na is a Mountain in the Iſland of 
Sicily, called now by the TIralians i! Mort Gibello, which always 
burns and flames, and is celebrated by moſt of the antienr Po- 
ects. Virg. 1. Geog. RE Yo | 
Vidimus undantem Yuptis fornacibus AEtnam, 

 _ Flammarumque globos, liquefaftaqut wolvere ſaxa. 

And by ſcycral others, whoſe Deſcriprions of ir are common: 
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 (z) Conſular Government, which gave begin. 
ning to the Roman Liberty, becauſe of the 
Pride of the Confuls ; as their Anceſtors before, 
for the ſame Conſideration, had bamſhed Kings 
out of their City. But if fometimes (which 
ſeldom happens) good Men arrive at them, 
what other thing 1s there pleafing in them, be- 
ſides the Probity of thofe who uſe and enjoy 
them ?(So it comes to paſs that Vertue receives 

not Honour from Dignities, but Dignities | 
\ derive Honour from Vertue) But what is this 
Power ſo much celebrated, and fo much de- 

fired ? O ye terrene Animals ! do you not con- | 
ſider who they are oyer whom you ſeem to ex- 
erciſe Authority ? Uf thou ſhouldft'ſee an am- 
bitzous Mouſe, claiming a Superiority with _ 
elf 


TINGS —_— 
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(«) Conſular.) Tarquinizs Superbus, the laſt of the Roman Kings, 

/ being become hateful by his Tyranny to the People, who were 
' alforhe more inraged by the 'impious Violence of Sextwe his Son 
commirted upon the Chaſtity of Lucyeriz, was expelled, by che 
Afliftance of Brutvs, after he had reigned twenty five Years : 
Then Lucivs Funius Brutus, and Lucius Tarquinizes Collatinus, were 
firſt created Conſuls. Ar length as rhe Form of the Roman Go- 
vernmenc had changed from Regal ro be Conſular, fo, according 
ro Livy, tt was again changed from chart of Conſuls to that of the 
Decem-viri : For the Pride of the Conſuls every Day encreaſing, or 
rather the Fierceneſs of rhe People being nor wholly fabdued, 
which had derived irs Original from Shepberds, and orher ſavage 
People, who art firft for their Defence had gathered into a' Body, 
the Conſuls were laid aſide, and the Decem-vii ſucceeded ; whoſe 
Power, becauſe they had ated many things very tyrannically, 
was condemned, and taken away the third Year after ir had been 


f 


1ncroduced intro the Governmem. 
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{elf over the reſt of her Species, wouldft thou 
not almoſt burſt with Laughter ? So rhen, if 
thou conſidereft the Contexture and Tempera- 


ment of his Body, what canſt thou find in the 


World more feeble than Man, or more ſubject 
to Caſualties and Misfortunes, to whom even a 
Fly (one of the ſmalleſt ProduQts of Nature) 
by a Bite, or by creeping into the ſecret Re- 
Deah) his Body, may be the Cauſe of 


Death ) But why ſhould any Man exerciſe Au- | 


thoritY over another, unleſs it be over his Body,. 
or what is yet inferiour to that, over his Poſſeſſi. 
ons, whikiare the Gifts of Fortune ? Shalt thou 
ever gain an .Aſcendant over a free and clear 
Soul ? Shalt thou ever move the  high-born 


Mind, conliſtent with it ſelf, and knit together 


F. 


{ Putinroa Mortar, and co be pounded with great brazen Peſitles : 
' He bore it with fo great 


| by the Bands of Reaſon, trom the proper Cen- 


tre of its Quiet 7 When a certain Tyrant once 
thought by Torments to compel a (w) Free 
Man to diſcover ſome Perſons who had con- 


ſpired againſt his Life, the Man bir off his own 


Tongue, and ſpit it in his Face ſwelling and 


| bloated with Rage: ſo by his Wiſdom diſap- 
| pointing 


i / rd Philoſophy ſpeaks here of Arazarchus the Philoſopher, a 


- ——_— —— 
————— 


Follower of Nemocrit us: This Anaxarchus having incurred the Diſ- 
pleaſure of Nicocreon King - of Cyprus, was ordered by him ro be 
and Parience, that he ſaid ro the 
Tyrant, Beaton, beat on the Back of Anararchus, thon catiſt nor 


hure him. The Tyrant ſaid he would pluck our his Tongue; he 
hearing rhar, preſently Lic ic uff, and ſpit ic in che Tyrant's Face. 


(Y 


muerte ror en Ep Ina arI re y eo __g_ a_.r ___— - 
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pointing the Tyrant, and making thoſe Tor. 


ments which his Cruelty had deſigned, Matter 
of Triumph to his Heroick Courage. To go 
further, what is it that any Man may do to ano- 
ther, which another may not do again to him ? 
We are told, that it was the Cuſtom of (x) By- 
firis to kill his Gueſts, and himſelf at laſt was 
killed by Hercales his Gueſt. (y) Regulzs after 
a Victory put many of the Carthaginians into 
Chains, but himſelf ſoon after was forced to 
yield to their Fetters. Doſt thou therefore think 
that the Power of that Man ought to be mag- 
nified, who cannot hinder another from com- 
mitting that upon him which he lately com- 
mitted upon another ? Conſider too, that if 
there were any thing of proper or natural Good 
in theſe Dignities and Powers, they would ne- 
ver be attained by wicked Men, for diſagreeing 


DE ————— 


(x) Bufirss. ] He was the Son of Neptune by Lydia the Daughter 
of Epaphus, and a moſt cruel Tyrant of the Egyptians : He facri- 
ficed his Gueſts ro Fupiter, nor ſparing the Prieſt from whom he 
had received the Counſel co do it: but whilſt he prepared to give 
the ſame Treatment to H?rc:lrs, he was, with Amphidama his Son, 
and his Miniſters and Officers, killed by Hercules at che Altar, 

Nuis aut Euryſtea durum 

- Aiit ilaudati neſcit Bufiridis aras. Virg, Georg, l. 3. 

= 09) wma He was Conſul, and having vanquiſhed the Salen- 


. tin; who inhabited that Country near the Apennine Mountains, . 


which is now called Parte atla Terra a* Otranto, he triumphed at 
Rome, and was the firſt of the Roman Generals who conduRed a 
Fleer into Africa; and being himſelf raken by the Carthaginians 
whomke had conquered, he was put to Death by them by cutting 
off his Eye-lids, | . 


things 
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things do not uſe to unite; and Nature forbids 
that contrary things ſhould join : So that ſeein 
wicked Men do often execute Offices of Digni- 
ty and Truſt, it appears that they are not good 
in themſelves, becauſe they can reſide in ſuch 
Subjects. * he ſame may alſo be moſt juſt] 
faid of all the Gifts of Fortune which are mo 
commonly ſhewed in greateſt Plenty upon the 
worſt of Men. It ought alſo to be conſidered, 
that no Man doubteth him to be valiant, in 
whom he hath ſeen the Vertue of Fortitude 
ſhine : nor him to be ſwift of foot, in whom 
he hath ſeen Swiftneſs. So Muſick maketh a 
a Muſician ; the Science of Phyſick a Phy- 
ſician ; and Rhetorick a Rhetorician. The 
Nature of every thing aQs properly accord- 
| ing to its End, nor 1s. mix'd with foreign 
EffteQts of diftering Beings, but of its own Ac- 
cord repels what is contrariant to it, or may 
be deſtruChve of it. Riches cannot ora, 
the unquenchable Thirſt of Avarice ; nor can 
Power give him Command of himſelf, who'is 
already the Slave of his Vices, and bound in the 
depo Chains of his Luſts. {So Dignities con- 
ferr*d upon ill Men do not only not make them 
worthy, but rather ſhew their Unworthineſs 
by laying them open, and diſcovering their 
Shame But how comes this to paſs? you are 
pleaſed toimpoſe upon things falſe Names, and 
differing from thew Natures, which are often 
 Jaid 
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laid open, and appear by the EffeQs of thoſe 
very things: ſo that even theſe Riches, and this 
Power, and that Dignity, ought not of right 
to be called by thoſe Names. And laſtly, the 
ſame thing may be ſaid of all the Giits of For- 

tune, in which it 1s manifeſt, that nothing is 
deſirable, nor is there any thing of native Good 
in them, ſince they are{not a Ea Lot of 
_ good Men, nor make them good to whom they 
' are allotted. 


METRUM VL 


Novimus quantas dederit ruinas 
Urbe flammati, patribuſq; cxcis, &c. 


-— We know what Raine (z) Nero's Rage did cauſe, 
When he(a)burnt Rome, triumphd o'r its Laws, 


When 


- (3) Xere.] He governed the Roman Empire about the Year of 
” Chriſt 57, So long as he uſed rhe Advice of his Maſter Seneca he 
governed well ; bur he being removed, he fell into a Courſe of all 
Wickedneſs and Impiery, and became a great Example of Infamy, 
Luxury, Avarice and Cruelty. Firſt he appeared upon the Thea- 
tre not only as an Aor, bur as an Harper: Next, he would wear ' 
no Habit twice 3 he would never travel withour a thouſand Car- 
riages, andall the Shoes of his Mules were of Silver: He fiſhed al- 
ways with a Golden Net, and with purple and fcarler Cords : He 
gaping afcer all. Mens Goods, did only defire ro appear rich. Laſt- 
ly, having ordered Rome to be burar, he laid ir to che Charge of 
the Chriſtians, and pur ro Dearh the Chief of chem, Peter and 
Paul the Apoſtles; as alſo Seneca his Maſter, Antonia his Aunt, and 
Britamicus his Brother, Oftavia his Wife, Agrippiza his Morher ; 

ar laſt he killed himſelf. Vid. Suctos. 1.6. EG 
+-(a) Burnt Ron.) He did nor burn the whole Ciry, only a Part 
'of nr, where the worſt Buildings were ; which he did for a Jcſt, 
that he might by it repreſent the Siege of Troy. Seton, 1. 5, 


S 
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When all the (b) Confeript Fathers he did kill; 
When yet his (c)Brother*s Blood,which he did, 
Was warm, his (d) Mother a jad Vittims fell, 9 * 
Then whilſt the Body cold and breathleſs lay, 
Without a Tear the Tyrant did ſurvey 
Its Parts, each Fault, each Beauty dtd eſpy ; 
Theſe he did praiſe, and theſe he did decry. 
This Monſter yet to all thoſe (e) Lands gave Law, 
Which Phebus in his daily Voyage ſaw, 

2 Stretch- 


SR 
—— —— 


(b), Toe Conſeript Fathers. | A blazing Star, ſaich Suetonius, which 
 k thoughe to porrend Deftruction co Governments and Porenrares, 
began now for feveral Nights co appear. Nero beibg troubled ac 
this, conſulred Babylus an Aſtrologer 3 he anſwered, that Princes 
were wont to Expiare theſe kind of Porrenrs by ſome illuſtrious 
Slaughter, aud to avert cheir Effe&s from themſelves, by throw- 
ing them upon the Heads of thetc Miniſters and the Magiſtrates : 
upon which Advice he ſenieuced all rhe Nebiliry and Senators to 
Death. 
[1 
Pl? bo as he himſelf was by Agrippina, he poiſoned him. 
(4) His Mother.) Agrippina was Daughter ro Gtrmaticus, Siſter 
ro Caligula, Wiſe, firſt of Domitianus, afterwards of Claudius, 
whom ſhe poiſoned that ſhe might make Nero her Son {who re- 
warded her with Death) Poſleffor of the Empire. When ſhe was 
dead, he went to view her Body, made Obſervations of all the 
Parts of it, and ſome he praiſed, ſome he diſpraiſed. Adduntur 
prediftes atrotiora, ſaith Suetonius, nec incertis autoribus, Neronem ad 
wiſmdum interfeft.e matris cadaver accurriſſe ; contreftifſe hembra, alia 
vituprraſſe, firique interim obort4 labifſe. 

(e) Allthofe Lands.) He governed the Roman Empire which 
ſtreccherh ir ſelf ro the four Quarters of che World, Eaſt, Weſt, 
North and South. ' Thus Virg. An. 1.6. * 

En ! bis, nate, auſpicias illa inclyta Roma 
Imperium terris, animos equabic Olympo : 
Hic tir, bis eft, tabi quem promitti ſepias audis 


) His Brother. ] Brizannicus who was the: Son of Claudias by 
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Stretching along from the remoteſt Eaſt 
Toth utmoſt Point of the Sea-beaten Weſt ; 
And all thoſe other Countries did controul (Pole. 
Which tow'rds the South reach from the Northern 
' Could Nero's Power remove his Paſſions Sway, 
© | Or force his Rage his Reaſon to obey ? | 
Power ſhould not added be to him whoſe Will 
Before did prompt and urge him to do ill. 


-——_—_—__—__. 


n 
PROSA VIL 


Boe. HOU knoweſt well that T did the 
leaſt of any Man covet mortal and 

fading Poſſeſſions ; I only deſired an honoura- 
ble Occaſion of being employed in Buſineſs and 
fit Matter to exerciſe my Vertue, leſt it ſhould 
ſilently grow uſeleſs and old. Phz. This is one 
thing which may tempt, T had almoſt faid de- 
bauch, ſome Minds naturally well inclin'd and 
endowed, though not yet arrived at the Per- 
fetion of Vertue, I mean the Deſire of Glory, 
and the Fame of having deſerved well of ones 
Country and the Common-wealth : but how 
| ſmall, 


— ae, | IS then. DM. -_ — 


_— 


Auguſtus Ceſar, Divam genus, aured condet 
Secula quirurſus Latio, regnata ptr arua 
Saturno'quondam : ſuper & Garamantas, & Indos 
Proferet imperium 2 jacet extra ſydera tellus, © 
Extra anni ſoliſque v1as, ubi cahſer Atlas 

Axem humero torgutt ſtellis ardentibus aptiw1n, 
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ſmall, and how truly void of Weight even that 
is, do but from hence obſerve: Thou haſt 
learnt from Aſtrological Demonſtrations, that 
the whole Circuit of the Earth bears the Pro- 
portion only of a Point to the Greatneſs of the 
Heaven ; that 1s, if it be compar*d to the Mag- 
nitude of the Celeſtial Globe, it may be judged 
to have no Space or Compaſs. And of this 
{mall Regjon of the World, almoſt the fourth 
Part 1s inhabited by liying Creatures, known 
tous, as Prolomy hath Teemed to prove. And 
if thou ſhalt abate alſo all which is overflown 
by the Sea, and Marſhes, and Lakes, and alſo 
all that Space of the Globe which 1s defart and 
overſpread with Sands, or burnt up by the too 
near Vicinity of the Sun, thou wilt find that 
what 1s left for the Habitation of Men, 1s but 
a very {mall Proportion. And do you who are 
placed in, and confined to the leatt Point of this 
Point, think of nothing but of propagating 
your Fame, and exerting your _Names, and 
making your ſelves renowned ? \W hat 1s there 
auguſt or magnificent in Glory, confined to fo 
fmall and narrow Bounds 2 Add to this, that 
this little Encloſure is inhabited by ſeveral Na= 
tions differing in Tongue, in Manners, and in 
way of Life : to whom, as well by reaſon of 
the Difficulties and Inconveniencies of Journy- 
ing, as by the Diverſity of Languages, and the 
Vanfrequency of Commerce, not only thz Fame 
Oz 
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of particular Men, but even the Names of great 
Cities, cannot arrive. In the time of Marcus 
Tullizs, as himſelf in his Writings tells us, the 
Fame of the Roman Common-wealth, which 
was then well grown and robuſt, and redou- 
bled by the Pare: and ſeveral other Nations 
in theſe Parts, was not yet known to thoſe who 
inhabited beyond the Mountain Caucaſ#s. Thou 
ſeeſt then how narrow and ſtrait that Glory 
is which thou laboureſt fo much to propagate 
and dilate. Dot thou think that the Glories of 
a Roman Man ſhall reach thoſe Places-where 
the Fame and Story of the illuſtrious Roman 
Common-wealth would never reach ? Do not 
the Cuſtoms and Inſtitutions of ſeveral Coun- 
tries diſagree among themſelves ; ſo that that 
which with ſome is adjudged to be Praiſe-wor-, 
thy, with others is thought to deſerve Diſgrace 
and Puniſhment. Hence it appears, that it 1s 
not the Intereft of any Man who deſires Re- 
nown, to have his Name ſpread through many 
Countries, and divers People, but that he 
ſhould be content with that Glory and Fame 
which he can arrive at amongſt his Country- 
men, and not care to have the Immortalit 
of it extended beyond the Bounds of one Coun- 
try. But how many Men, great and famous 
1m their Generations, hath the Careleſneſs and 
Neglect of Writers paſſed by in Silence? Al- 
though indeed one may juſtly ask, what can 
| ſuch 
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ſuch Memorials profit a Man, which with their 
Authors muſt at length yield to the Powers of 
Age, and be with them buried. in Oblivion ? 
But Men imagine that they have obtained Im- 
mortality if their Names ſhall but- live in 
future Ages. (But if they would compare this 
to the zine Progreſs of Eternity, what have 
they which ſhould make them pleaſed at the 
Dwturnity of their Fame?) For if the Duration 
of one Moment be compared with that of ten 
thouſand Years, the Spaces of both being defi- 
nite, it hath ſome, though a very little Portion 
of it. (But yet this very Number of Years, and 
as many more as can by Numbers be multipli- 
ed, cannot at all be compared to endleſs Du- 
ration :\ For there may be ſome Compariſon 
betwixt finite Beings amongſt themſelves, but 
there can be none at all betwixt Infiite and Ft- 
nite. Hence it is that Fame (however durable 
and laſting) conſidered with infinite Eternity, 
will ſeem not only to be little, but indeed na- 
thing. But you think you cannot do well, un- 
leſs you have the empty Applauſe of the Peo- 
ple; and forgoing the Pleaſures of a good. Con- 
ſcience, and the Conſideration of the innate 
Worth of Vertue, and the Pleaſure of Aftions 
reſulting from it, you look for a Reward from 
the partial Breath, and vain Diſcourſes of the 
Many. Obſerve now how one once ingeniouſly 
. Plaid upon the Lightneſs and Folly of ſuch Ar- 


2 rogance, 
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rogance. A certain Perſon accoſted another 
with contumelious Language, who had aſſumed 
to himſelf the Name of a Philoſopher, not ont 
of a Principle of Vertue, but for the itch of 
Vain-glory : and he added, that he ſhould now 
know if he were a true Philoſopher, by bear- 
ing patiently the Injuries offered to him ; he 
putting on for a while a counterfeit Patience, 
ſaid then to the other, Doſt thou now believe 
me to be a Philoſopher ? He anſwered ſmartly 
again, I had indeed believed it, if thou couldit 
{Ull have held thy Tongue. What then 1s it 
that great and worthy Men (for of ſuch I 
ſpeak) who would by vertuous ways acqui 
Glory ; what is it (I ſay) of Advantage which 
they receive by a great Name after the Body is 
reſolved into Duſt? For if (which our Reaſon 
and Religion forbids us to. believe) the whole 
Fabrick of Man, Body and Soul, 1s diffolv'd, 
and dies together, then 15 there no Glory ; nor 
can there be when hg (to whom it belongs) 
doth no more exiſt. (bur it the Soul which 
hath deſerved well, wRen it's enlarg'd from its 
earthly Priſon, doth take a {witt and unim- 
peach*d Flight to Heaven, will it not deſpiſe 
the Earth and its Buſineſſes ; and being wrapt 
in the Joys of Heaven, rejoice that it is wholly 
exempt from ſublunary Conſiderations and 
Concerns '\ 


: 
 j 


ME- 
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METRUM VILE 


Quicunque ſolam mente precipati petit, 
Summumque credit gloriam, &C. 


[. 


/W ho Glory wainly doth purſue, 
' And dreams it ts the Sovereign Good, 
| Let him the ſlarry Countries view, 

And then "twill ſoon be underſtood 
How ſmall Earth us, compar'd to that vaſt Frame ; 
And then he will deſpiſe, not ſeek a glorious Name. 


IL. < 0 


/ Why to be freed from Death ſhould Man deſire? 
For though his Fame doth widely fly, 
Though ſplendid Titles he acquire, 
At laſt the mighty thing muſt ale ;, 
And in the Grave is no Diſtinftion made 


Betwixt the Great & Low, the Scepter & the Sſuae, 


G 3 III. 


« 
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[IL 
; Where u the good (f) Fabritius zow ? 
' And where the noble (g) Brutus ? Where 
Ts (h) Cato with his rugged Brow ? 
"T's little of them doth appear : 
| Ina few Letters now their Fame doth live, 
But nothing of their Perſons can the knowledg give. 
IV. 


——_—_ — 


.. 


———— I... 
— ——————————— 
— 


Cf) Fabritius.] He_was a Roman Conſul, and celebrated by 
borh Orators and Poets, eſpecially for his Fidelity and Truth : 
Firſt becauſe he was tempted with the Offer of great Gifts by Pyr- 

_ rhus King of the Epirotes, and even of the Promile of the fourth 
part of his Kingdoms, if he would leave the Intereſt and Service 
of his Country, which he refuſed: And alſo becauſe he ſent back 
ro the fame King Pyrrbus Tymechares his Phyfician, who offered, 
for a Rewadd, to give Poiſon to hjs Prince, Which generous AQt- 
cn was ſo admired by that King, that he ſaid, ir was more eaſy to 
divert the Sun from its Courſe, than Fabritizs from the Parhs of 
Honeſty. From whence Claud. Carm. 26. v. 130. 

— Et nulli pervia culpe 
Peftora Fabritti dons invitta vel armis, 
« (£) Brutus.) This was Lucius Brutus, ſo called for the Stupidi- 
ty which he acted for fear of the Tarquins. Ir was he, who after 
the Expuiſion of the Tarquins for the Rape committed upon Lu- 
cretia, did afſert the Roman Liberty, rogether with Calatinus 3 
for which Reaſon they were conſticuted the firſt Conſuls. | 
(h) Cato.) As Brutus had his Name impoſed from his feigned 
Stupidity, ſo Catoderived his from his Wiſdom, becauſe catus ſig- 
| Hifiech Wiſe 3 from whence Cato. There were two excellenc 
Men who were famous by this Sir-name ; of one or both of whom 
Philoſophy may here ſpeak, viz. Cato major and Cato mixor, ſprung 
boch, ar different rimes, from the Portian Stock, ſertled at Tuſcu- 
lum, now called Traſcat, within a few Miles of Rome, where there 
are many pleaſant Villa's, magnificent Palaces, Gardens adorned 
wich Grotro's, Caſcades, and other Water-works belonging to rhe 


Ro: 
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IV. 


Men lie in dark Oblivions Shade, 
Nor are their Vertues ſpread by Fame ;, 
Nor can they think Poutlive their Fate 
_ By a poor airy dying Name : | | 
To conquering T ime that fancied Life muſt yield ; 
So Death will twice viftoriouſly have won the Field. 


Pp ES 


PROSA VIL. 


| UT leſt thou ſhouldſt believe that T am 
an inexorable Enemy to Fortune, and 

wage an endleſs War againſt her, I ſhall con- 
teſs, that there are ſometimes when that faith- 
leſs One may deſerve well of Men ; then I mean 
when ſhe opens and diſcovers her ſelf, and free- 
ly confeſſes her ſelf to be what ſhe really is. 
Thou doſt not perhaps yet underſtand what I 
G 4 am 


Roman Princes and Nobiliryg., The firſt, who was called rhe Cen- 
ſor, flouriſhed about the Year $70 from the building of rhe City, 
and arrived at a great old Age, Cato minor, who was called Pre- 
_ —_ onus very _ - _ Civil Wars _ C#ſar _ 
ompty ; of whom Lucan fingerh ſomething too pro RK 
being had ro the Heaheniſh* Superſticion of hehe, NY 
Vittrix cauſa Dezs placuit, ſed vitta Catoni, - 
Horace alſo, 1. 2. Carm. Ode x. thus ; | 
Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro palvere ſordides ; 
Et cuntla terrarum ſubafta, 
Preter agrocem animum Catong. 


3 . Borrrugofthe BY 


am about to ſay. The thing 1s wonderful which 
T deſire to tell thee, and therefore I almoſt want 
Words to expreſs this Paradox, to wit{that 
adverſe Fortune doth more profit and truly 
more advantage Men than proſperous þ For this, 
under the Cloak and Shew of Happineſs, when 
ſhe ſmileth and careſles, hes and deceives ; the 
other always _— and openly declares her En- 
mity, and ſhews her Inſtability by her conſtant 
Changes : That deceives, this inſtructs ; that 
by a precious Shew of Good binds the Minds 
of thoſe ſhe favours ; this by the Knowledg of 
her Fickleneſs frees and abſolves them : there- 
fore thou mayſt obſerve the one always taith- 
leſs, airy, wavering, and ignorant of its own 
Condition ; the other ſober, ſtay*d, and even 
rudent in managing and making the beſt uſe 
of Adverſity. Laltly, proſperous Fortune, by 
her Allurements and Blandiſhments, draws 
Men from the right, aſide, and out of the di- 
rect way, leading to that which is the ſovereign 
Good ; whillt, to: the moſt part, the other 
doth not only lead Men, but as it were draw 
them with a Hook to true and genuine Happi- 
neſs; Further, thinkeſt thou that it 1s to be 
eſteemed the leaſt Good which we receive from 
this hard, and at the firſt ſight, horrible For- 
tune, that ſhe doth diſcover to thee the Hearts 
of thy faithful Friends, ſince ſhe diſtioguiſheth 
berween the conſtant and doubtful Counte- 
narices 
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nances of thy Companions and Acquaintance ; 
and when ſhe departerh, that ſhe taketh away 
her Friends and leaves thine. At what rate 
wouldſt thou have bought the knowledg of this, 
when thou wert (as it ſeemed to thee) in thy 
proſperous Eſtate ? Forbear then to deplorethe 
Loſs of thy Riches and Honours, ſince thou 
haſt found the moſt valuable Jewel, the moſt 
pretious kind of Riches, I meanghe Knowledg 
of thy unalterable and ſincere Friends 


METRUM VII. 
. Quod mundus ſtabil: fide 


Concordes variat vices, &Cc. 


- That this great Fabrick of the Univerſe 
Doth by a conſtant Order ſaffer Change ; 
That Elements, which by Natare diſagree, 
Are by a Line perpetual firmly bound ; 

That Phebus :z his Chariot brings the Day, 
And that the Moon doth rule the ſable Night, 
Which Heſperus officiouſly leads on ; 

That the ſalt Waves are kept within their Bounds, 
Leſt they ſhould on the Rizht of Earth encroach, 
Is all the Effet of Love, which rules the Sea, 
Which doth command the many-peopled Earth, 
And even to Heaven its Empire doth extend. 


90 BotTrus, &c. By. 


If he his Reins ſhould careleſly remit, 

Thoſe things which now affettionately love 

Would preſently declare an open W ar : 

And would the well-mov'd Machine ſoon diſſolve. 
This, People of a different Lip doth bind 

With ſacred Cords : this ties the Nuptial Knot, 
And with chaſte Vows does what « bound confirm : 
This doth to Friendſhip diftate binding Laws. 

'<, b4PY Men #& Love, which rules in Heaven, 


Haa an Aſce dant o'r your noble Minas. - 
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ANICIUS MANLIUS SEVERINUS 
BOETIUS 


OF THE 


Conſolation of Philoſophy. 


BOOK the Third. 


The ARGUMENT. . 


Philoſophy now argeth ſtronger Arouments, to wit 
ty Men £ 24 ge Haus: bat that 
they do wery much err in the way of obtaining 
it, whilſt ſome believe to find it in Riches, 
others in Dignities, in the Favour of Kjnes, 
in the Glory of great Atchievements, in Nobi- 
lity, or in the Pleaſures of the Body : She de- 
monſtrates clearly, that it is in none of theſe, 
becauſe they are ſo far from being to be account- 
ed Goods, that they are accompanied with a 
great prany Evils ; but in God, who is the So- 


 vereign and only Good, and that by his Order 
the W orld ts governed, 


P RO: 
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by 


PROSA I, 
B' this time ſhe had ended her Song, when 


I, defirous to hear more, was ſo charmed 
by the pleaſantneſs of it, that I ſtood 
long expecting that {he would proceed : but at 
laſt ſaid I, O thou chief Support and Stay of lan- 
guſhing Minds, how much haſt thou refreſhed 
me either with the weight of thy Sentences or 
the ſweetneſs of thy Numbers !. ſo that now I 
almoſt think my ſelf an equal Match for-For- 
tune, and able to reſiſt her Blows. Therefore 
I do not only not fear the Applications of thoſe 
Remedies, which thou didft fay a little before 
were ſharp; but I earneſtly deſire to hear what 
they are. I well perceived that, returned ſhe, 
when with ſilence and attention thou didfſt re- 
ceive my Words ; and I did then expe& ſuch a 
State of Mind in thee, -or what 15 more true, I 
did then create in thee ſuch an one. And indeed 
what yet remains to be ſaid is of ſuch a Nature, 
that when it 1s firft taſted, it ſeems to bite, and 
1s unpleaſant; but when it 1s once ſwallowed 
it turns ſweet, and 15 moſt grateful to the Sto- 
mach. But becauſe thou fſay{t thou wouldſt 
now gladly hear, with what Deſire wouldſt 
thou burn, if thou couldſt imagine whither I 
am now about to lead thee ? Whither is that I 


pray 


- 
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pray thee? (faid I). To that true genuine Feli- 
city, anſwered ſhe, which thy Mind doth ap- 


. prehend as if it were ina Dream, and of which 


thou ſeemeſt to have ſome Foretaſte. { But thy 
Sight is ſo clouded with falſe Forms, and light 
Appearances, that it cannot bear the Luſtre of 


| that Obje&.) Then I intreat thee without 
| Delay, ſhew me that true Happineſs. I will 
moſt willingly, at thy Deſire, do it, replied 


ſhe : but I will endeavour to deſcribe that falſe 
and adulterate Cauſe which 1s better known to 
thee ; and that being fully laid open, thou wilt 
be better able to-comprehend that exa&t Model 
of true Felicity which I ſhall draw by caſting 


_ thine Eye upon its contrary. 


METRUM IL 


Qui ſerere ingenuum volet agrum, 
Liberat arva prius fruticibus, 
Falce rubos filicemque reſecat, &c. 


— He who the grateful Field would ſow, 
/ Muſt Shrubs and Fern out of it throw, 
That ſo the Corn may put away and grow. 

To him who with offenſive Meat 
Did once his Palate witiate, 


The Labour of the buſy Bee is ſweet. 
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When the (a) Soath-wind, affetting Peace, 
Doth its Storm-breathing Noiſes ceaſe, 
The radiant Glories of the Stars increaſe. 
When (b) Lucifer's vittorions Ray 
Hath chac?d Nights darker Shades away, 
Then cloth'd in gay Apparel comes the Day. 
| Soif thou canſt thy ſelf retrieve 
From that which did thy Eyes decerve, 
Thy Mind will ſoon the trueft Good percerve. 


"IG —— —_ 
P nth. 


PROSA IL 


HEN fixing her Eye a little, and as it 

were withdrawing her ſelf into the moſt 
inward Cabinet of her Mind, ſhe thus began ; 
All the Care and manifold Studies of Men do 
indeed proceed in differing ro but they tend 
to one only End, which is{Hap neſs} nd 
- { Happineſs 1s that compleat Good, of which 
| when a Man is once poſleſſed, he hath nothing 
\ more to defire.\ This indeed is the Sovereign 
\ | Good 


——_—. 


(4) The Soutb-wind. It is of its Nature to bring Rain, and to 
drive on the wateriſh Clouds. | 
(b) Lucifer.) Itis the Morning-Scar, which is called Venus : .by 
the Greeks it is called goop%egs, and by the Latins Lucifer when 
it goes before rhe Sun, and when it followeth him Hiſperr, So 


Virgil. Eclog. 8. v.17. ; ; 
Naſcere preque diem veniens age Luciſer almus. 
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Good of all, and contains all others in it : To 
which, if any thing were wanting, it could 
not be the chief, becauſe there would be ſome- 
thing without it ſelf, ſome foreign Advantage 

which were to be deſired. It 1s therefore ap- 
' parent that Bleſſedneſs or Happineſs 1s that per- 
te State. in which all other Goods meet and 
centre ; which, as I have faid, all Men endea- 
vour to arrive at by difftering Ways and Means : 
For in the Minds of Men there 1s naturally in- 
ſerted a Deſire of the true Good, but wan- 
dring Error leads them to the falſe and fiQtiti- . . 
ous one ; ſo that ſome, believing it to be the 
chief of Goods to want nothing, labour for an 
abundance of Riches : Others again believing 
Happineſs to conſiſt in being reverenced and 
eſteemed by their Country-men, endeavour all 
they can after Honours, There are alſo thoſe 
who place it in Power, and theſe endeavour ei- 
\ ther to rule themſelves, or to be Favourites to 

thoſe who actually govern. There are thoſe 
alſo who fancy an high Renown to be the 
_ height of Happineſs ; and theſe, byall the Arts 
of War and Peace, haſten to propagate their 
Names, and to arrive at Glory. Many mea- 
{ure the Fruits of this Good by Joy and Chear- 
tulneſs, and they think it the happieſt thing.in 
the World to abound in Luxury, and to be dif- 
ſolved in Pleaſures. Some there are who uſe 
theſe Cauſes and Ends interchangeably ; as they 


who 
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who deſire Riches as a Means to obtain Power 
and Pleaſures ; or as they who deſire Power, ei- 
ther that by it they may get Money or pur- 
chaſe a Name : About theſe and ſuch like 
things the Intention of all humane ACtions and 
Deſires is verſed and employed, as Nobility and 
popular Applauſe are ſought after by ſome, 
which Men think do make them famous, and 
Wives and Children by others are defired for 
the ſake of Pleaſure. Only Friendſhip, which 
is a ſacred kind of Tie, 1s not to be reckoned 
amongſt the Goods of Fortune, but amongſt 
thoſe of Vertue : but all other things are de- 
fired either for the Power or the Pleaſure which 
they afford. - Now for the Goods of the Body, 
they are to be referred to the things mentioned 
before; For Strength, and the large Proportion 
of Parts, ſeem to give Power and Worthinefs, 
Beauty and Swiftneſs, to afford Glory and 
Fame; and Health and Indolence of Body 
yield Joy and Pleaſure, In all theſe things 
it appears that Happineſs 1s only wanting ; for 
whatever any one defireth above other things, 
he judgeth that to be the chief Good : But we 
have already dehned Happineſs to be the So- 
veraign of Goods ; wheretore every one judgeth 
that to be the happieſt State, which he deſires 
above all others. Thou haſt now thereſore he- 
fore thine Eyes an cxact Scheme and Form of 
bumane Felicity, that 15, Riches, Honours, 
| Powers, 
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Powers, Glory and Pleaſure, which laſt was 
only confidered by (c) Epricurus; and conſe: 
quently he did declare that Happineſs conſiſted 
in that alone, becauſe he imagined that other 
things did withdraw Joy and Cheartulneſs from 
the Heart and Spirits. But I return to the Stu- 
dies and Inclinations of Men, whoſe Minds are 
always bent upon the chief Good, and are ever 


ſecking after it, though it ſeemeth to be as with 
o, and like a drunken 


p, 
Man reeling about, and not knowing which 
Path to take which may lead him home. Do 
they, let me ask thee, ſeem to wanJer who en- 
deavour to put themſelves into a Condition of 
wanting nothing ? Certainly there 15 no Srate 
doth ſo much aftord Happinets as that of having 
Plenty and Afluence of all good things, of be- 
ing out of need of being beholden to another, 


but having ſufficient for one's ſelf. Orare they 


guilty of Folly who think thac what is the beſt 


doth deſerve Eſteem and Reverence ? Fry 


ſes) Epicarus.) Epicurus w2s a P:rtloſopher known enough : In 


Phyſics, he taught that Bodies were compounded of Atoms; and 
in Ethicks, thar the chief or ſovereign Good did contiſt in Pleaſure: 
and argued thus; Since there are no other Goods except Riches, 
Honours, Power, Glory and Pitaſures; that Good amongſt theſe 
which excels the others oughc co be eſtecmed rhe S92vertizn Good 3 
bur Pleaſure ſeems to excel all the others, becauſe che reſt are noc 
ſought afrer, bur becauſe they ſeem to bring Joy fulneſs and Plea- 
_ ro the Mind, Yoluptuous Mea are from him uſually called . 
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ly no; for that thing is ſurely not vile and con- 
temptible, which all Men with ſo much Inten- 
tion labour after. Is not Power to be num- 
bred amongſt Goods ? why not ? for 1s that to 
be eſteemed feeble and without Strength, which 
is apparently better than all other things ? Is 
Renown not to be regarded ? but it cannot be 
denied, but that whatever 15 moſt excellent 


Teemeth alſo to be moſt renowned. For to 


what purpoſe {hall we ſay that Happineſs is not | 
an anX1Ous and nets thing, nor {ubject to 
Griet and Trouble, ſince even in the-leaſt things 
Men feck for what may delight and pleaſe 
them ? Theſe are the things which Men de- 
ſire to obtain and poſſeſs, and for this Cauſe do 
they labour atter Riches, Dignities, Com- 
mands, Glory, and Pleaſure, that they may 
have Sufciences and Abundance within them- 
{eives, that ſo they may arrive at Eſteem, Pow- 
er and Fame. TIt mult therefore be a Good, of 
which all are in queſt by fo divers Ways and 
diterent Studies: And trom hence it may ea- 
fily appear how great the Power and Force of 
Nature 1s, f{ince notwithſtanding that all Men 
difter very much in their Opinions of Good, 


® 


Per they All agree in the choice of the End 
OI 1t, 


ME- 
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METRUM I. 


| Quantas rerum flectat habenas 
| Natura potens, &C. 


Dll take my Harp, and touch each warbling String, 
And I, her Bard, will ſing | 
) Of Nature's powerful Hand, 
| Which doth with Reins the Univerſe command. 
My Song ſhall comprehend each Law, 
_ Bymbich ſhe doth all Beings bind and awe, 
p PU read her mighty (d) Pandefts or, 
My Eye into each Page ſhall look 
Of the (e) Elephantine Book, 
And I her choiceſt Secrets will explore. 


7 Althoagh the (f) Panick Lion ſhould forget 

. Himſelf, and to a ſervile Chain ſubmit ; 
. Though the ſame Hand which gave him Meat, 
{ Preſumes the noble Beaſt to beat ; 

1 Although he meanly then looks low, 
- And ſeems to dread his haughty Keepers Brow, 
f | H 2 : | 1et 
: S 


/ (4) Pandefs.) Iſhile che Book of Nature fo here, becauſe t!;e 
/ Erymology of Pandeitz is from my one, and Soowunr capio, as, 
| containing all ſorrs of Learning and Things : But properly the 

Volumes or Body of the Civil Law called Dizes, gathered and 
compiled from 37 Civilians, were called Paudt&tz. 

(e) Elepbantine.) £:51i Eledhantini were che Books wherein the 
| Orders and Decrces of the Scnare of Rome were written : They 
= were called fo from tie Largereſs of them. 

Cf) Pinice.) African, or of Afice, ard particularly of thar 
Part of it near Cath 22e, 
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Tet if the Blood his Face o'r-ſpread, 
Which that imperious Blow did ſhed, 
FHlis waken'd Courage doth ariſe, 

And he remembers that by Right he is | 
The powerful Monarch of the Lawns & Wood : 

Aſham”d of his baſe Fears, he loud doth cry, 
Flis Plaints invade the Sky, 

He breaks his Chain, and meets his Liberty ; 
And his preſuming Keeper ſhall 

A bloody Vittim to his Fury ul : 

When (g) Philomel, which from the Wood 

The ſleeping Sun was wont to ſerenade, 
Tato Nos Priſon is betray'd ; 
Although ſhe have the choiceſt Food 
Which Man can for his T aſte invent, 
Tet that will not prevent ; 

But, if ſhe from the Priſon view the Shade 


of 


(2) Pnhilomel, ) The Text 1s, que carit alts garrula rams Ales, 
I have rendred by Piilonel, becauſe ſhe partakes of the common 
Nature of all of her kind. The Srory of Philomela, Daughter of 
Pandion King of Athens, and the Fiction upow ic by the Poets, 1s 
fo well known thar I need nor inſert ic at length here 3 She was ra- 
viſhed by Terevs King of Thrace (who married her Siſter Progne.) 
He cut out her Tongue that ſhe might not diſcover the Rape, bur 
ſhe wrought the who!e Story in Embroidery, and ſent ir to her Si- 
Ner out of Priſon : Now at the Feaſt of Becchzzs they were all mer 
together 3 Progns therefore took her Sifter our of Priſon, and 
made her kill her Son 7tys, and dreſs him and ſerve him up ar Ta- 
ble ro Tereus, who being enraged, would have killed chem ; bur 
purſuing his Wife, ſhe was meramorphoſed into a Swallow, Tere- 
#s into a Lapwine, Itys into a Pheaſant, ard Philomel into a Nigh- 
Fingal, who with warbling Nores 15s ſtill feigned ro lament the 
Misfortunes of her Family, 0744. Mita. liv, 6, vr, 510s 
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Of that delightful Grove, 

Where ſhe had often mourrd her Tragick Love, 
The Meats prepar*d ſhe doth dſo e, | 
Charmd with the Woods which entertain her 

(Thoughts and Eyes, 
She nothing but the Woods affects, 
And to their Praiſe her choiceſt Notes direfts. 
The Sapling ford by a ſtrong Hand, 
His tender Top doth downward bend : 
But if that Hand doth it remit, 
It ſtrait towards Heaven again lifts up its Head, 
| The Sun in the (h) Heſperian Main 
At Night his Royal Bed doth make, 
Bat by (z) a ſecret Path again 

Hrs wonted Journey towards the Eaſt doth take, 

All things regard their Origine, 
And gladly thither would retreat ; 

To nothing certain Order doth remain, 
But that which makes the End to meet 

With its Beginning, and a4 Round to be 

Fix*d on the Baſs of Stability. _ 

_ 5 0 3 P RO- 

0 Heſpwrias,) Philoſophy takes this Argument from the Sun, 

whom the Poers fable to hide himſelf in the Sea when he ſers, 

that by ſo doing, having purged and waſhed off the Filch atid Duſt 
which he hath contracted in his Courſe in the Day time, he mighe 
1n the Morning appear more pure and ſplendid. The Heſperian Sea, 

15 denominated from that Star which appearcth firſt ro us after the 

ſetring of the Sun. 

(3) Secret Path.) Becauſe the way by which the Sun recurns 
from the Weſtern to the Eaſtern Part of Heaven is wholly un- 
known; for all Countries have thoſe other Countries placed on. 


the part of the Globe contrary to them for Arntipodes, the Sun nor 
appearing to them at the ſame time, 


”o 
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if PROSA IM. | 
| 'A ND you, O Men, whole Thoughts are 
ſo employed upon things below, that I 


may fitly call you earthly Animals, do think 
89 y ever of your Beginning, though 4t be but with 

a dreaming and darkned Imagination, and you 
have always the true end of Happineſs in view, 
although you have no clear and perfect Notion 
of it : So that though your natural Intention 
leads you to the true Good, yet indirect and 
manifold Error draws you from it. Conſider 
now if Men can by thoſe Means by which they 
endeavour to attain Happineſs, arrive at their 
deſired End. For if Riches, 1t Honours, and 
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[1H other the like Acceſſtons can place one in ſuch a 
7 * State, thathe ſhall ſeem to want no other thin 
[Hi to make him happy, then w1ll I confeſs that Fe- 
8. Iicity may be derived from ſuch Acquiſitions. 
FE l But it ſo it be that theſe cannot make good 
{18 what they ſeem {o fairly to promiſe, uf that 
1087 | thoſe who poſſeſs them in the greateſt meaſure, 
8) | do yet want many other Advantages and good 
I things, will not the counterſeit and miſtaken 
1 Face of Happineſs be clearly diſcovered in 
I them ? Firſt of all therefore IT ask thee, who 
IH not long {ſince d1d{t abound in Riches, whether 
" f {tometumes in that great abundance thy Mind 
76 _ | EE | . wal 
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was not anxious and diſcompoſed upon the re- 
ceiving of any notable Injury ? Boer. Truly I 
never remember that in my moſt numerous Pro- 
ſperity my Spirits were fo free as not to be op- 
preſſed with ſome Trouble or other. Ph:/. And 
was not that becauſe ſomething was abſent 
which thou didft deſire, or ſomething preſent 
which thou wouldſt have had away ? Boet. So 
it was truly. Phi/, Why then thou deſiredit 
the Preſence of that, and the Abſence of this. 
Boer, T confeſs it. Phil, Every Man wanteth 
that which he defireth. Boez. Doubtleſs he 
doth. Phil. Can that Man then who wanteth 
any thing be ſaid to have all things within him- 
ſelf ſuthcient for his Neceſſities? Boer. No. 
Phil. And didit not thou in all thy Plenty Jas 
bour under this want? Boer. What then ? 
Phil. Then hence it follows that Riches cannot 
put a Man beyond all want, nor make him felt- 
{ufficient, although this was it which they 
ſeem'd to promile. And this alſo I think of 
great Moment to be conſidered, that Money 
hath nothing in its own Nature which can hin- 
der its being taken from the Poſſeſſor, though 
againſt his Will. Boez. I confeſs thar. Phil. Tr 
ought to be confe{y'd, when we ſce every Day: 


_that the ſtronger takes it from the weaker. 
/ From whence {pring all Debates at Law, and 
_ all Complaints mn Courts of Judicature, but 


from this, that Men defire to recover their 
H 4 - Eſtates 
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Eſtates and Goods, of which they have been 
bereſr either by Force or Fraud ? - Boer. It is 
' Plain. Phil. Thenevery Man needeth foreign 
 Heips to maintain the Poſſeſſion of his Money. 
Boet, W * denies it? Phzl. But he would not 

want fuch Help unleſs he were the Owner of 
Money, which he 1s in a poſlibility of loſing. 
' Boer. That is uaqueſtionable. Phzl. Then 1s 
_ thething turned into 1ts contrary ; for Riches, 
which were thought to have made a Man felt- 
ſufficient, do rather make him haye need of Aid 
from others. By what way do Riches drive 
away Neceſhty ? Can rich Men be neither hun- 
ory nor thirſty ? Arenot the Bodies of the Rich 
ſenſible of Winter*s Cold ? But perhaps thou 
mayſt ſay, ſuch Men have wherewith to fati{- 
fy this, and to quench that, and to keep. out 
the other. By theſe Means it's true that Riches 
may comfort and ſupport thoſe who ſuffer theſe 
things, but they cannot wholly free them from 
ſuch Inconveniences. But if theſe Neceſhties, 
which are ever gaping and asking for more, 
cannot be fuppled with Wealth, then there 
{ill remains ſomething which ſhould be fatisfi- 
ed. I ſhall not now urge that the ſmalleſt 
things are ſufficient for Nature, and that no- 
£409 1s enough for Avarice. But if Riches 
cannot remove Want, but rather create it, why 
ſhould Men vainly imagine that they can meet 
and ſupply all humane Neceſſities ? | 
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METRUM HDL 


vis fluente dives auri gurgite 
Non expleturas cogat avarus opes, &c. 


| Therich Mans Avarice with his Wealth would grow, 
' Tho golden (k) Tagus thro his Meads ſhould flow ; 
Though Chains of Pearl grace his Neck and Arms, 
Though with an hunared Toak hetills his Farms : 
Care ſhall his buſy Life __ make, 

And at his Death his Gold ſhall him forſake, 


_- p. 


PROSA TV. 


UT it may be ſaid that Dignities render 
thoſe Men honoured and eſteem'd who — 
poſſeſs them. I ſhall only then ask, if they have 
the Power to place Vertue inthe Minds of thoſe 
who enjoy them, and clear them from Vice? _ 
/ Surely no, for it hath been found by experience, 
| that they are ſo far from expelling vitious hs 
- Its, 


— 


— 


&) Tags.) A great River in Spain, which having run 400 
Miles, falls into the Sea two Leagues below Ligbon; it is called by 
the Inhabirancs of the Country Taio, by the Portugueſe d' Trio, by 
che French  Tage : Ir is ſaid ro carry Gold-ſand in rhe botrom of 
it; which, i 15 believed, 3c waſherh from ſome Hills, where 
gy of that Metal arc engendred, which ic pafſeth by in its 

ourſe, 


< 
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bits, that they rather make them more conſpi- 
cuous. Hence it 1s that we otten ſo much dif: 
dain their being conferr*d upon undeſerving 
Men. For which Reaſon, (7) Catallus called 
(m) Nonins the Conſul, even when he was 

ſitting 


(1) Catillis,) He was a noted Poet, who was ſa ſatyrical in his 
Verſes, that he did not ſpare the Emperor himſelf; he mighr 
therefore well refle& upon Nonizs, though ſo great a Magiſtrate, 
Carm. 53. | 

N:id «t Catulle, quid moraris emoni 2 
Stliz in Curuis Struma Noniz's ſedet : 
Pey Corſulatum peperat Vatinins, 

N44 eft Catulle, quid moraris emort ? 

(m) Nowinus,) Many Criticks believe that Boetiys did not know 
that Struma was the Sir-name of Noni:s, as Foſeph Scaliger and 
others: bur certainly, as the French Commentator well obſerves, 
and as it may be obvious ro others who will confider well, he 1s 
voraccuſable either of Ignorance or Miſtake; for though Str 
was the C2192 of Nominus his Family, it is not yer plain here rhar 
he was ſtiled fo in Contempr by Catullas : for a Sir-name was ot- 
ren impoſed upon thoſe who firſt did bear 1t from ſome norable 
DefeX cither of Body or Mind as upon him who was firſt called 
Servins a Seruo, a Slave z Spurius a Spurio, a Baſtard; Brutus 4 
Brita, a bratal tuvid Perſon. Add to this, that this ſort of Sirname 
js never found to be joined amongſt the anrient Romans with che 
Name cf any Perſon ro whem PDiſgrace was nor deſigned by it : 
$:14m4 waz che Sirname of Novizrs, which doubtleſs was impoſed on 
fiim or fom<s of kh:iis Anceſtors, who were infe&ted with the Struma, 
which 15a Eiſcaſe cauſ:d by aW<n or Swelling on the Neck or Arm- 
holes, or en horny and 13 raken vy ſome now to be rhe King's-Evit. 
fc 1s re licelier alſ> thar Catullys did intend a RetleRion upon 
Nonins, and macic its Alluſion to the Diſeaſe, as I have rendred it, 
becauſe he joins N35 rne Pretor 1n the aforeſaid Verſes to Vati- 
ti15 the Co2{u!, who Jayouring under that Diſeaſe, was often calied 
by his Enemy Cictro, Sirz72 aur Strunoſs bumoris. Pro Seftio, me- 
rents Civirath, ab exſtcant pefiers aliquam tanquam Strumam : In Va- 
tio. ST4ne doigue £55377 1.000 aemigrarunt z and elſewhere, hp 
ami 0266 3:S Oat tn, | | | 
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fitting in his Ivory Chair, the , 
* Borch or Impoſtume ot the 
State. Doſt thou not {ce what great Inconveni- 

ences Dignities have wrought to wicked Men? 

Their Deformities would teſs appear if they were 

more obſcure, and could be content to be with- 

out honourable Titles. And let me now ask thee, ” 
if thou thy ſelf (notwithſtanding the Dangers 
which hang over thee) couldſt condeſcend to be 
Colleague with (z) Decoratus in the Magittra- 

cy, who hath diſcovered himfelt to be a ſaucy 
Buffoon and an ojhcious Informer ? For it is not 
reaſonable to reverence thoſe Men who have ar- 

rived at Honours without deſerving them : but 

if thou ſeeſt a Man endowed with Wiſdom, 

thou couldit not but think him worthy of Re- 
verence and Etteem, and of the Wiſdom with 

which he 1s endowed. Boer. No ſurely, for 


 Strunam appeitet, 


Jie 

lc Vertue hath her proper Worth, which ſhe 
g transfers 
ic | _ 
ie þ ; 

Us (n) Decoratus. } Tis is the Perſon to whom Theodorich in Caſſio- 
Ni dorus writes, Var. l. 6. Ep. 21. That be ſhould compel ſome Mezn to pay 
2, the Money demanded of them, if he ſhould truly find that they were Deb- 
"R ters, bicauſe be was an Aſſ:ſjar to the Maſter of the Offices : which how- 
A ever did nor hinder Lur chat he might be called nequiſſimas Scurra & 
n D2iator, (Sira, becauſe he followed great Men, and by Scetfing 
r, and Taunting did gain his Living : | 

b- {imin agit ile 

d Uroan qualem fecunaus Scurra Catulli, | 

es A Dti2toy, 1. e. an Informer, becauſe he had tecretly accuſed other 
b Men,) Domitian did order that this ſort of Men ſhould be pu- 


fs niſhed, ſaying, as S»7tczins doth reiare ir, 26 delator?s non caftig.cty, 
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transfers to thoſe who are her Votaries. And 
foraſmuch as Honours conterr'd by the Penple 
cannot make a Man worthy of them, it is 
clear that they do not contain the genuine Beay- 
ty of true Worth and Lignity : In this Men 
alſo ought to be wary ; for if a Man be io much 
the more abject, by how much the more he is 
deſpiſed of every one; then Dignities which can. 
not procure Reverence or Eſteem to 111 Men, 
whom they expoleto the World, do neceſlarily 
make them more the Subjects of Contempt and 
Scorn. Nor do Dignities themſelves come off 
clear; for impious Perſons are reveng'd on 
them, ſince they ſully and ſtain the Brightneſs 
of them by their contagious Villanies. And 
that thou mayſt know that Eſteem and Reve. 
rence cannot be purchaſed by theſe tranſitory 
and empty Dignities, conſider, that if a Man 
who hath often been Conſul, and run through 
many other honourable Degrees of Magiſtracy, 
ſhould perchance arrive ina barbarous Nation, 
would his Honours, doſtthou think, make him 
be reverenced by thoſe Barbarians ? Further, if 
it were of the Nature of Dignities tomake Men 
venerable and reverenc'd, it would perform 
that Office in all Places, amongſt all Nations, 
 andat all times ; as Fire, where-ever it 1s, ne- 

ver parts with its innate Quality of being hot. 
Bur becauſe Honours do not proceed from any 
Power in themſelves, but ariſe from the falſz 

. Opinion 
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Opinion of Men, they immediately vaniſh, 


when they chance to be amongft thoſe who do 
not eſteem them to be Dignities. But this is 
amongſt foreign Nations. Let me then ask 
thee, if they always endure even with thoſe 
from whom they have their Beginnings ? The 
(0) Pretorſhip heretofore was a great and ho- 
nourable Employ, and much ſought after, but 
now it 15 only an empty Name, and an heavy 
Addition to the Senator's Expence, whoever 
heretofore had the (p) Superintendency of the 
Markets, and was to provide Corn tor the People, 
and had the Care of the publick Victuals, and 
was eſteemed great and honourable ; but now 
what is there more vile and abject than that 
Employ ? So that what T faid a little before is 
very clear, that the thing which hath no proper 
innate Beauty, mult neceſſarily ſometimes be 

| ſplendid 


—Y 


—— 


(0) Pretorſhip. ] The Roman Pretors, as their Lawyers relate, ar 
the Beginning were the Magiſtrates who propoſed orly the Ediees, 
and the Matter of which rhe Senate was co conſult ; bur in procets 
of time they obtained, by rhe Conſent of che People, the Power 
of making Edits and Laws themſclves. Afterwards much of 
their Buſineſs was to take care of, and ro exhibit, at their own Ex- 
pence, the Circenſsan and Scerick Plays : From hence the Pretorian 
Diznity 1s here called by our Author, Inane Nomen & grau ts Sarcina, 

(p) The Prefefius amone, or he who provided the publick 
Coru, was heretofore ſo great an Officer amongſt the Romans, 
that Auguſtus himſelf accepred of that Prejeftzre, and either held 
ir ſo long as he lived, or bur a litele before his Dearh he did ſub- 
ſtirure C. Ti1ianus ; bur jn rhe time cf Boetius that Office was ſo 
embaſed, that it only had the Inſpection of the Bakers and Scilers 
of Swine, as Caſſidors relates, lib, 5, Vaiiar. form. 18, - 
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ſplendid and admired, and ſometimes underys. 
lued and ſighted, as the Opinion of the Peopk 
flows or ebbs. It Dignities therefore cannat 
give Men Reverence and Eſteem,if they become 
vile by the Contagion of 11] Men, if they loſ 
their Luſtre by the Change of times, it they 
are eltecmed worthy, or otherwiſe accordin 
to the Eſtimation of Men, what Beauty then 
is there in them which ſhould make them defi 
rable, or what Dignity can they conter on others? 


METRUM Iv. 


Quamvis fe Tyrio ſuperbus Oftro 
Comeret & niveis Lapillis; &c. 


Nero, with Purple and with Pearl adorwd, 
WV zs hated, and by all Men loath'd and ſcorn'd ; 
The Senators with (q) Curule Chairs he grac'd, 
Which Gift the Giver's Luxury yet embas'd : E: 

Who 


(9) Curule, | This, as was ſaid before, was the Chair made « 
Ivory, and carved, in which che Chief Magiſtrates were carried 
to the Senate-houie. 

Cuilibet bzs ſaſces dabit : trinietque Curule, 
Cu wolet importunus Eur, frater, pater, ada. 
Hor. |. 1. Ep. 6. 
Sigua quoque in ſell; niſſem ſormata Curull 
Et totum Numide ſculptile dent is opus. 
| Gvid. 1. 4. de Pont. Ec. g, 
Pretor adeſt vacuogue loco ceſſere Curules, Lucan. lib. 3. 
Nero did confer this and other Enf1gns of Digniry upon choſe S:na- 
ors whom he favoured moſt : and becauſe they were diſpoſed ra- 
ther at the Will of the Emperor than upon the Canſideration of 
Deſert in thoſe who pollefied them, they are ftiled by our Au- 
thor indecores Carnes. 
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Who. ther can think that true Felicity | 
Reſides 11 Honours, which we daily ſee © 
An impious Tyrant”s gaudy Donatives to ve ? 


CE ——— 


PROSA V. 


Phil. AN Kingdoms or the Familiarity 

C 1 of Princes make a Man mighty ? 
Boet. How can it be otherwiſe, ſince their Fe- 
licity doth always endure ? Ph.(But miſtake 
not, for both Antiquity and the preſent 'Times 
abound with Examples of Kings and Potentates 
who have been forced to change an happy 
for a calamitous Eſtate. And then we may 
juſtly cry out, how great and glorious a 
thing is Power, which 1s not of Ability to 
preſerve even it ſelf? But if Dominion and 
the Rule over many People be the efficient 
Cauſe of Happinels, doth not it follow, thar 
if it be delective in any Part, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily diminiſh that Happineſs and intro- 
duce Miſery ? But although humane Empires 
extend themſelves far and wide, there muſt 
of neceſſity be many People over wluch eve- 
ry King can have no Command ; and on what- 
ſoever Hand this Power which conſtitutes Hap- 
pineſs ſhall fail, there mutt Tmpotence enter, 
which cauſes Miſery. Hence therefore it is na- 
tural to aver, that Princes mult have a larger 
| | Portion 
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Portion of Miſery than of its contrary. 
(r) certain Tyrant who well underſtood the 
Danger of his Condition, did well expreſs the 
Fears and Cares which attend Government by 
the Terror of a naked Sword hanging over 2 
Man's Head. What then is this thing calld 
Power, which cannot expel Care, nor baniſh 
Fear ? Men deſire to live ſecure, but cannot; 
and yet they glory in and boaſt of their Power. 
Canfſt thou believe him to be powerful, whom 
thou ſeeſt not able to do what he would ? or 
him mighty, who goes. ſurrounded with a 
Guard, to terrify thoſe of whom he himſelf ;s 
more 


—_ 
—— 


_-(r) A Tyrant.) He means Dionyſius King of Sicily, who hath | 
been nored by all ſucceeding Ages for his cyrannical Governmert, 

/ His Hiſtory is ſo well known, char I need only mention here, tha: 

' one Damocles flattering Dionyſius, and excolling the HappineG 
which he thoughr he did enjoy in the poſſeſſion of great Power 
and Wealth, the Tyrant arrired him one Day as a King, and or- 
dered a Royal Table and Service to be prepared for him, that he 
might have a Taſte of that Felicity which he ſo much applauded; 
bur whilſt Damocles was in his Royal Robes with delicious Fare be- : 
fore him, Orders were piven to hang a naked Sword wich rhe | 
Point downwards juſt oyer his Head, and only faſtned by an Hair 
which when Damocles perceived, he could nor cat nor take any 
Pleaſure in his Royal Attendance. By which Dionyſis made him 
perceive thar che Life of a Prince (rhough liviog in great Scare 
and Plenty) is very uncomfortable, tince he is continually wreſft- 
ed and tormented with Cares and Fear, 

Diftrifhus Enſss cub ſuper impil 

Cervice pendet, non Sicule dats 

Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem. 

Non aviam Cithareque cantus 

Somnun reducent. Hor. |, 3: Carm, Ode 1, 
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more afraid, and whoſe Power is ſeated in 


the Number of his Attendance ? And now 


- why ſhould I trouble my ſelf to diſcourſe 


of the Favourites of Princes, when T have 
ſhew*'d even Kingdoms themſelves to be fub- 
ject to ſo much Imbecility ? eſpecially ſince 
theſe gaudy things are often diſgraced- and 
ruined, as well when the Prince 1s fortunate 
as when he 1s unhappy. Nero would allow 


(5) Sereca his Friend and Tutor this only Fa- 

vour, to chuſe the manner of his Death after 

hehadcondemned him. The Emperor (7) Ar- 
I 


t03:1Nu5s 
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(5) Seneca, |] He was a Philoſopher of the SeR of the Stoicks, 

and bornat Corduba in Spain; he was Uncle to Lucan the Poet, and 
Tutor ro the Emperor Nero, (amo Ch. 60.) who afcerwards ſen- 
renced him, that he mighr poſſe his Wealrh, to drink Poiſon, 
which working nor its Effet with him, he ordered him to be pur 
mrto an hor Barth, and his Veins ro be opened, our of which che 
Blcod flowing, he gently expired.. T:citus faith, rhat when one. 
of the Centurions was ſtor ro him ro denounce the Certainty of 
his Death, he ſaid, Neque alizd ſupereſſe poſt matrem ſratremqus inter- 
ſeftos, quam ut educators, preceptoriſque necem aajizere > Thar there 
was nothing now lIcfc for him to do afcer che Murder of his Mo- 
ther and Brother, bur co add that of his Teacher and Maiter ro 
them. : 

(t) Antoni»125.) He was firnamed Caracal/a, and was Succefior 
to Sewers in the Roman Empire, having killed his Brother Get, 
The Impiouſneſs of which Fa& he ordered Papinizn ro excuſe 
or wipe off ro the Senare and the People : P12:742 refuſed to 
do it, ſaying, that Parricide was ſooner commirred th32 con- 
cealed ; and that it was another kind of Parricide ro 2ccute 
an innocent Perſon murdered; which Refuſal fo irricated 
Artonings, that he commanded he ſhould be killed by his Soul- 
aicrs, "S” 


124  Bogrius of the By? 
toainus expoſed (a) Pahinian, who had long been 
great at Court, to fail by the Swords of his 
Souldiers. Both of them would wylingiy have 
renounced their Authority ; and Sexeca was 
willing to have given his whole Eltate, and all 
his Riches into the Hands of Nero, and to have 
retired : but whilit the Force of Fate puſhed 
them on towards their Fall, neither of them 
could accompliſh what they defired to have 
done. What then 15 this Power, of which 
Men, even when they enjoy it, are afraid ? of 
which, when they are deſirous, they are not 
{ure nor ſafe? and which, when they would 
lay ir down, they cannot be acquitted of it ? 
Are thoſe Friends to be truſted to in time of 
need, whoſe Friendſhip is not. rounded upon 
Vertue, but upon thy Fortune ?) Believe.1t, they 
whom thy happy Eſtate have made fo, will 
change when that 1s altered ; and when thou 
art miſerable, they will be thy Enemies: And 
what Plague in the World can be greater, or 
hurt thee more than ſuch an Enemy who hath 
gain'd an Intimacy with thee *\ 
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>. (#) Pajinian.] He was a moſt famous Lawyer, and is faid to 

' have excelled all thoſe who preceded and followed his rime in the 
Knowlcug of his ProfeNon : He iucceeded to Scevola, whoſe Dif- 
ciple he was in the Admirſtcation of the Aﬀairs relating to the 
Treatury of che Emperor 5:25, ro whom he was related by his 
ſecond Wife 3 and was fo well cſteemegd by that Emperor, that 
when he died he lefr his Sors to his Care, 
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.Qui ſe volet eſſe potentem, 
Animos domet 1lle feroces, &Cc. 


»— He to his Paſſions Laws muſt give, 
Who would at Fame and Power arrive ; 
He muſt not too himſelf forget, 

And to Luff®s ſerwile Toak ſubmit. 
Although thy Laws and Power extend 


| To fruitful (w) India's diſtant Land, 
 Thouzh frozen (x) Thule's ſtubborn Brow 


Should to thy dreadful Scepter bow ; 
Tet if black Care invades thy Breaſt, : 
If Grief and Plaints do thee moleſt, © 


Thou neither powerful art, nor bleſs d. 


T -- PRO- 


—_— Gl 


ky. 


(w) India. ] 'Tis fo called from the River I:dzs, and is 2 vaſt 
Territory terminating 4/4 cowards the Eaſt, alchough here ir is 
taken for the Eaſt. | | 

(x) Thule) Was the laſt of the Iſlands which che Romans had 
diſcovered, and lay the moſt Northerly of all cowards the Welt 3 
wherefore here ir is raken for the Weſt. Ir is generally believed 
to be [celand, and depends upon the King of Dezmark as Kitg of 
Norway. Abour the End of the gth Cenrury ir began to be fre- 
quenred by the Europeans, 
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PROUSA VL. 


UT O how deceitful oft, and how de- 
formed 1s the thing called Glory ! Hence 
not without Reaſon did the Tragedian exclaim ; 
Oo NE, fa, wenn I beilgy, OUdE; ren ſeld- 
TOY GMATRS MEYEY. (0 Glory, Glory, there are- 
thouſands of Men who have deſerved nothing, 
whoſe Lives nevertheleſs thou haſt rendred famous T\ 
for many have ſurreptitioully gotten to them- 
ſelves great Names by the talſe and miſtaken 
Opinions of the Vulgar, than which nothing 
can be more mean and baſe: For they who are 
praiſed and applauded undeſervingly, muſt 
needs, if they have any Modeſty, be aſhamed 
and bluſh at the Recital of their own Praiſes. 
But if Eſteem and Praite be purchaſed by De- 
ſert, what SatisfaQtion yet can they add to the 
Mind of a wiſe Man, who meaſures not his 
Good by popular Rumour, but by the juſt 
Rules of 'Truth and Conſcience ? Andifit ſeem 
.- a fair and noble thing for a Man to have made _. 
- » Ihimfelf famous, and to have propagated his 
Name, then by Conſequence i mult be ad- 
judged the contrary, not to have done ſo. But 
fince, as I have before demonſtrated, there 
muſt be many People in the Earth whom the 
Renown of one Man could never reach, then of 
ne- 
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_— it muſt follow, that he whom thou ac- 


counteſt glorious, muſt to the greateſt part of \ 


the World be inglorious and obſcure. Among[t 


theſe things I do not think popular Favour to LE, - 


be worthy to be taken notice of, which 15 nei- 
ther tae Product of Judgment, nor ever was or 
can'be of Duration. And now who doth not 
ſee how vain, how empty, and how uncertain 
Titles of Nobility are ? which it referred to 
Renown, they are wholly foreign to it : For 
Nobility ſeems to be that Fame and Praiſe 
which proceedeth from the Merits of Anceſtors. 
Now 1t Praiſe can give Nobility, they neceſſa- 
rily are noble whoare praiſed. Then it follows 
thou canſt derive no Splendor from the Nobiuli- 
ty of another, if thou haſt none of thine own. 
But 1f there be any Good and Advantage in Nc- 
bility, I think it is only this, that it ſerves to 
impoſe a kind of Neceſlity upon thoſe who pol- 
ſeſs it, of not degenerating from the Yertues of 
their Progenitors. - 


METRUM VL 


Omne hominum genus 1n terris 
 Sinuh con{urgit ab ortu, &Cc. 


The many Nations of the teeming Earth 
Do from the ſame Beginning ſpring; 
To the ſame fruitful Loins they owe their Birth, _ 
1 hey have one Father and one Kyne : 
| E73 He 
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He to the Moon gave Horns, and gave the Ray 


To Phebus, wozich adorns the welcome Day : 


His Lowe and Bounty gave the Earth to Men, 

Theſe aid with Stars adorn the Sky ; 

He in the Rody a:d the Soul inſbrine, 

Which noble Part he ſent from high. 

A'l Beings therefore from this Source ap flow, 

0.2 of this Root theſe noble Branches grow. 

1; Mex conſider then from whence they rife, 
Why ſhould they boaſt of Peaigree ? 

Oz God their Maker let them caſt ther Eyes, 
And no one can ignoble be 

But he who meanly aoth to Vice ſubmit, 

And doth his noble Origine forget. 


PROSA VII. 


H Y ſhould I here diſcourſe of the Plea- 
ſures of the Body, the Defire of which 
15 tu}l of Anxiety, and the ſatisfying of them, of 


Coperaance What dangerous Diſeaſes, what 


intolerable Fains, being lIike-Fruits of Iniquity, 
do they bring to the Bodies of thoſe who enjoy 
them ? 'and what Joys are to be found in the 
Morions of them, I confeſs I know not. {But 
this I Fnow, that whoever will call to mind*his_ 
Luxury and Luſts, ſhall find much Bitterneſs in 


the Iſſuz of them, If theſe things can make 


Men happy, ſee no Cauſe why Beaſts alſo may | 
not 
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not be ſaid to be in a poſlibility of obtaining 
Happineſs, ſince by their Inſtin& they are urged 
' tointend and purſue bodily Delights. The Sa- 
tisfaction of having a Wite and Children were 
great, but it hath been faid, though againſt - 

Nature, that ſome in their Children have tound 
Tormentors : How biting and uneaſy the Con- 
dition of ſuch 1s, it 15 not heceſſary to tell thee, 
who haſt before this tried it, and whoart now 
under ſo great a Diſcompoſure. (In this I ap- 
prove the Opinion of (y) Euripides, who ſaid, 
that he who hath no Children is happy in his 
Misfortune.” 


METIRUM VIE 


Habet omnis hoc voluptas, 
Stimulis agit fruentes, &c. 


/ Thoſe who do Pleaſures court, muſt find 
/ That they will leave a Pain behind : | 
And as the buſy Bee 
Away doth fly when ſhe 
[Hath Honey given ; ſo they 

Will with zo Perſon ſtay ; 
And like that angry Inſet fo 
They ſorely wound th Enjoyer too. 


F 4 PROSA 


y) Ewripiaes.) Though he was a Poet, yet he was alſo-a Philo- 
ſopher, and Diſciple to 4naxagoras, ard in his Andromachz he hath 
the Expreſſion which our Author quores above. 
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PROSA VII. 


"ROM what I have ſaid then it may with- 
out doubt appear, that all theſe mentioned _ 

Ways are wrong and deceitful, and cannot lead 
Men to that Happineſs which they promiſe : 
And with-how many Evils and Inconventences 
they are perplexed, I ſhall ſoon ſhew thee. Con- 
ſider then thus: Haſt thou a mind to' amaſs 
Wealth? then thou muſt bereave the Poſleſlor 
of it. {Wouldſt thou ſhine in Dignities and 
Titles ? thou muſt ſupplicate him who is the 
Fountain of them, and who only can confer 
them ; and ſo thou who defirelt to out-go 
others in Honour, ſhall by meanly asking it be- 
come contemptible.z Doſt thou affect Power ? 
thou wilt expoſe thy ſelf to Danger, by ſub- 
jecting thy ſelf to the Traps and Snares of thoſe 
who are unter thee. Art thou deſirous of Glo- 
ry ? being diiſtrated by {harp and ſevere Dif- 
penſations, thou ſhalt torgo thy Security and 
Quiet. Wouldit thou lead a voluptuous Life ? 
think then that all Men will ſcornand contemn 
him who is a Slaye to that vile and frail thing, 
his Body: And now upon how weak a Foun- 
dation do they build, upon how uncertain a 
Poſſeſſion do they rely, who value and affe&t 
corporal Delights ?i Canſt thou ſurpaſs the Ele- 
phant 
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phant in Bulk, or the Oxe in Strength ? Canſt 
thou excel the Tigers in Swiftneſs ? Behold the 
vaſt Space and Extention of the Heavens, their 
Firmneſs, and the Swiftneſs of their Motions, 
and then at length ceaſe to admire vile or leſs 
things. Nor is the Heaven more to be admired 
for theſe Qualities mentioned, than for thoſe ex- 
a&t Orders and Methods by which it is govern- 
ed. How fleeting, and of how ſhort Duration 
is Beauty and Exactneſs of Feature, how ſwift- 


| ly it paſſeth, fading ſooner than a vernal Flow- 


er! For as Ariſtotle faith, if a Man had the 
Eyes of a (z) Lynx, that ſo he might pierce 
through every Medium which ſhould oppoſe 


' him, would not he, if he looked into the in- 


ward Receſſes of the Body of (a) Alcibiades, 
whoſe outward Form was ſo fair and charm- 
ing, find it noiſom and foul? And therefore 
thy Nature doth not make thee appear bear 

ful, 


— — 


(x) A Lynx.) Ir 1s a Proverb now to ſee with the Eyes of a 
Lynx, which did ariſe thus; Lixceus 15 ſaid to have been the firſt 
who found out Mines of Braſs, of Silver, and of Gold: from 
hence ir was fabled that he was ſo ſharp-ſighred, that he could 
with -m Eyes pierce through the Earth, and ſee what was done 
in Hell. 


Non poſſts oculo quantum contendere Linceus, 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas Lippus inungi. 
Horat. Epilſt. |. r. Ep. 1. 
(a) Alaiades.) He was General of the Arhenians, one of great \ 
Endowments, and very beauriful : Ar firſt his Life was very vitious, 
bur afterwards, by rhe Inſtru&iors and Perſwafſions of Socrates, he 
changed his Mann: ri and became yertuous. 
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/ Fu, but the Infirmity of the Eyes of thy Be. 

. holders. Efteem bodily Goods as much as thoy 
wilt, but conſider, that what thou ſo much ad. 
mireſt may in three Pays be ihaken and dif- 
ſolved by the raging Fires of a Fever. ( From 
all which we may £ather this, that thoſe things 
which cznnot confer thoſe Goods which they 
-promife, nor are perfect and conſummate by a 
5c:eral Meeting of all Goods in themſelves, can 
-either always condu& to Happineſs, nor by 


themſelves make any one happy>, 


METRUM VIE 


Ehev qQuz miſeros tramite devios 
Abducit ignorantia, &Cc. 


= Ales | ' what Tonorance doth blindly lead 
/ Poor Mortals from the noble Paths of Good ! 
id doth with vain Imaginations feed 
Their Minds of that which is not underſtood ! 
nz the bearing Tree we find not Gold, 
Nor will the Vine a Diamond afford ; 
Who would his Nets upon the Hills unfold, 


Hoping with Fiſh ſo to ſupply his Board? 
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The early Hunter who deſigns to chaſe 

The Royal Hart, or the EeG-fonncd Roe, 

To the wide Foreſt will himſelf adareſs, 

And will zot to the (b) Tyrrhene Waters go. 
Some Men the Sea's profoundeft Bottom found, 
And ao the Cloſets of the Deep deſcry, : 
Can tell where the moſt Orient Pearls are found, 
And where that Fiſh which yields the Parple Die. 
They know the Shores whey moſt frequented are 
By all the tenareſt of the ſcaly Fry, 

They can deſcribe the Coaſt exattly where 

The fierce (c)) Sea-Urchine and his young oxes lie. 
Tet they, becauſe the ſovereign Good lies hid, 
Are.idely willing ever to be blind ; 

And what above the Pole conceals its Head 

They wainly think upon the Earth to find. 
What Wiſh can to their Folly equal be ? 
Honours and Riches may ſuch Men purſue, 
And theſe fauſe Goods obtaiw?d, then may they ſee, 
Too late the Worth and V alue of the true. 


Br: 


P RO- 


—_ 


(5) Tyrrhene, ] The Tyrrhene Sea is thar part of the Mediterranean 
Sea which waſheth che Southern Coaſt of [taly, as the Adriatick 
doth the Northern. 
 _ Gens inimica mibi Tyrrbenum navigat equor. Virgil. Zneid. |. 1. 
(c) Sta-Urcbine.) It is a Fiſh covered with a Skell, and ſaid to 
be of a fierce Nature; and, as Ariſtotle witneſſeth, was often cat- 
en by che Antients. 
"e Sed non onmne mare eft gentroſe fertile tefle, 
Murice Bajano melior Lucrina Pelorss : 
Oſtrea Circais, Miſtno oriuntur Echim ; 
Peftinibus patulrs jaftat ſe molle Tarentum. 
Horat, Satyr. l. 2, Sat. 4. 
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CE EE——_s 


PROSA TE. 
L T it ſuffice that I have hitherto deſcribed 
t 


the Form of counterfeit Happineſs : $9 
t if thou conſidereſt well, my Method will 
lead meto give to thee a perfect Draught of the 
true. Boet. I now ſee plainly that Men cannot 
arrive at a full Satisfaction by Riches, norat 
Power by enjoying Principalities or Kingdoms, 
nor at Eſteem and Reverence by the Acceſſion 
of Dignities, nor at Nobility by Glory, nor at 
true Joy by carnal Pleaſures. Ph. Thou fayeſ 
well, but knoweſt thou the Cauſes of all theſe? 
Bo. I perceive them by the ſmall Light I can af: 
ford to my ſelf, but T ſhould be very glad to. 
know them more fully from thee. Ph. The 
Reaſon is moſt obvious, for humane Error doth 
ſeparate and divide that which 1s fimple, and 
by Nature indiviſible, and doth tranſport it 
from that whuch is true and perfect to their 
contrary. Let me ask thee, canthat, doſt thou 
think, which needeth nothing want Power ? 
Bo.. No, I am not of that Opinion. Ph. Thou 
thinkeſt right indeed ; for c there be any thing 
which, upon any occaſion of Performance, doth 
ſhew a Weakneſs or want of Power, it muſt, 
as to that, neceſſarily need foreign Aid. Bo. So ' 
it is. Ph, And therefore Sufficiency and Pow- 


er are of one Nature. Bo. So it truly ſeems. 
Ph. 
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Ph. And thinkeſt thou that things of this kind 
are to be undervalued and contemn'd, or rather 
to be reverenced of all? Bo. They are doubt- 
bed Ef 1efs worthy of Reverence. Ph. Let us then 
$0 add to Sufficiency and Power Reverence, and 
vill W & then judg of theſe three as one. Bo. Let us 
the MW join chem then, becauſe the Truth muſt be con- 
not Ml fd. Ph. Whar doſt thou think then ? Is 
-at Ml that an obſcure and 1gnoble thing which is 
ns, IM grad with theſe three great Attributes of Self- 
on MW ſufficiency, Power and Reverence, or other- 
at MW ways is it noble and worthy of Fame? Confi- 
eſt W der then, as we have granted before, that he 
e? who wants Gitts of Fortune ; whois moſt pow- 
af. MW crful, and moſt worthy of Renown, if he, T 
to WM fay, want Fame, which he cannot give to him- 
he felt he may on that hand, in ſome meaſure, 
th ſeem more weak and abject. Bo. I cannot in- 
1d deed deny it, but aver as it 1s, that Renown at- 
it tends the aforeſaid things. Ph. Then by con- 
ir MW ſequence Renown differs nothing from the three 
U above-mention'd Attributes. Bo. I grant it. 
0 Ph. Muſt not then that thing which wants not 


u | the Help of another, which can by its own 
g Strength perform every thing which is famous 
h and reverend, of neceſſity. be joyful alſo, and 
t, WY always pleaſant ? Bo. I cannot indeed well com- 
0 prehend how any Grief or Trouble can poſſeſs 


'- the Breaſt of one in thoſe Circumſtances. 
s Ph, Then we may well grant that ſuch are al- 
7 ways 
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ways in a State of Joy, 1t what I have ſaid he 
true. And then may we alſo grant Self-ſufh. 
ciency, Power, Nobility, Reverence and Plex. 
ſure, do differ only in Name, but not in Eſſence 
or Subſtance. Bo. It 1s neceſſarily ſo. Ph. Then 
therefore that which is one ſimple Nature is 
torn violently aſunder by the Pravity of Men: 
and whilſt they endeavour tor a part of a thi 
which wants Parts, they neither get that Pa 
nor the entire thing which they ſo much defire, 
Bo. How can that be ? Ph. Why thus ; Ke 
who in amaſſing Riches propoſeth only to him. 
ſelf the end of avoiding Poverty, 1s no way fo 
{[icitous to obtain Power ; he had rather be un- 
known and obſcure, and chuſeth rather to 
withdraw from himſelf many natural Pleaſures, 
than run the hazard of loſing that Mon 
which he hath gathered. But iurely {uchan 
one by this means doth not purchaſe Selt-firffici- 
ency, when he loſeth Power, when he is 
- prick*d with Trouble, when his fordid Ways 
make him be looked upon as an Out-cait, when 
he is hidden m Obſcurity. It we come to the 
Perſon who only aims at Power, he ſquanders 
away Riches, he deſpiſeth Pleaſures, he {lights 
Honour which 1s not accompanied with Power, 
and contemns Glory. $S0o then thou ſeeſt how 
many —_ that Man wanteth. For often he 
muſt ſtand in need of Neceffaries, he muſt be 
fubject to great Anxicties ; and when he car 
nx 


that it ſhall ever be found in theſe Ac 
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not drive away theſe things, he ſhews clearly 


his want of that which he did moſt afte&, I 
mean Power. One may alfo reaſon thus of 
Honours, of Glory, and of Pleaſures. For 
whilſt every one of theſe 1s the ſame with the 
reſt, whoever endeavours to obtain any of 
theſe without the other, lofeth that which 
he defireth. Bo. What then if a Man ſhould 
defire to: gain all theſe things together ? Ph. T 
would then fay, that he hath a mind to arrive 
at the ſovereign Good ; bur can it be thought 
i{itions, 
which I have ſhewed already, not to be able to 
perform any may they promiſe ? Bo. No fſure- 
ly. Ph. In theſe things therefore which are 
believed able to ſatisfy our Deſires, we muſt 
by no means ſeek for Happineſs. Bo. I conteſs 
it, and nothing can be {aid more truly than thas. 
Ph. Thou now then the Form and Cauſes 
of that adulterate ſophiſticate Felicity : now 
turn again the Eyes of thy Conſideration upon 
the contrary Proſpect, and thou ſhalt fooncom- 
prehend that true and genuine Happineſs which 
[ ſo long have promiſed thee. Bo. Thata blind 
Man may ſee, and who runs may read it, for 
thou ſhewedlt it to me before, when thou didit 
endeavour to open to me the Cauſes of its Coun- 
terfeit : for if T be not nuſtaken, that is the true 
conſummate Felicity which makes a Man felf- 
ſufficient, powerful, reverenced, noble and plea- 
lant. And that thou mayſt know that thy Say- 
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ings have ſunk deep into my Underſtanding, ] 
ſay, I know that that which one of theſe (for 
they are all one) can truly perform 1s, without 
doubt, the chief Good and true Happineſs, 
Ph. O my Pupil, thou art moſt happy i this 
Opinion, provided thou wilt add this to it, 
which I ſhall offer to thee. Bo. What is that? 
Ph. 'Thinkeſt thou that any thing on this fide 
Heaven can confer that Good of which thou 
ſpeakeſt. Bo. I think not indeed ; and thou 
haſt already ſhewed me, that nothing can be deſi- 
red beyond ſucha State of Perfettion. Ph, Theſe 
things then above-mentioned either confer the . 
Likeneſs of the true Good, .or elſe they ſeem to 
give me ſome imperfect Good ; but the trueand 
perfect one this can by no means attord. Bo. Ia- 
gree with you. Ph. Seeing then thou knoweſt 
already which is the true Happineſs, and which 
the falſe one, it remains thou ſhouldſt be inform- 
ed from what Fountain to derive that true one, 
Bo. ThatT indeed expect with much Impatience. 
Ph,(Bur as Plato ſays 1a his (d) Times, that 
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a) Timeus.) Timeus amongſt his Verſes mentions this Precept 
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cven in the leaſt things the Divine Aſſiſtance 
ought to' be implored, what doſt thou think 


1s fit to be done, that we may deſerve to 


find the true Source and Seat of the ſovereign 
Good? Bo.{I think we ought to invoke the 
Father and Governour of all things, for with- 


out {uch an Invocation no Work is well be- 


gun. Ph. Thou fayelt right. And then ſhe 
warbled out this Divine Orſon. \ 


METRUM DF. 


O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, &c. 


O thou who with perpetual Reaſon rulſt 


_— 
— 


Fs World, great Maker of the Heaven and Earth! 


Who doft (e) from Ages make ſwift Time proceed, 
And fix'd thy ſelf, mak'ſt all things elſe to move ! 


K Vi/homn 


——_—_——— 
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- (e) From Ages.) Philoſophy makesaF&erence berwixt Eter- 


nity, Age, and Time, which: are ſeveral kinds of Duration. E- 
rerniry belongs ro that Being which was without a Beginning, 
and will be withour an End, as God. An Age or Aru" is of 
that ching which is indeed without, an 'End, but not without a 


Beginning, tiz. of a creared thiyg, {ſuch as 3 the Mind and — 


Body, of which there 1s no other than an extcriour Cau® 3 
for thoſe being created by God, ſhall endure for ever. Time 
15 of thar rhing which is neicker wichour Beginning nor with- 
out End, zs of a Corporeal Form, ſuch as 1s the Form ot 


@ Beaſt, rhe Form of @ Plan, and the Form of inantmare Boe 
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Whom 0. ) exteriour Cauſes did not force to frame 

This Work of (g) - arty Matter, bat the Form 

Of ſovereign Good, (h) above black Envy placd, 

Within thy Breaſt : thou every thing dojt draw 

From the ſupreme Example ;, faireſt thy ſelf, 

Bearing the World's Figare in thy Mind, 

Thou Frmedil this after that Prototype, 

And did5t command it ſhould have perfett Parts. 

Thou by harmonious Meaſures faſt doſt bind 

The Elements, that cold things may with hot, 

And moiſt with dry agree, leſt ; 226} Fire 

Shouls fly too high, or Weight ſhould preſsthe Earth 
And 


Cf) Exteriour.) Philoſophy uſually aſligneth four Cauſes, viz, 
rhe Final, the Efficient, the Material, and the Formal ; the two 
former are called Exreriour, the two latrer Inreriour Cauſes. The 
Bodies which they call Phyſical or Natural, ſuch as are the Heaven 
and the Earth, have both interiour and exreriour Cauſes ; and crez- 
red Minds have nor interiour bur only exreriour ones. Bur God harh 
neither inreriour nor exteriour Czuſes; rherefore he could nor 
be compelled to create this World either by a final or an eff- 
clene Cauſe. 

(eg) Floating Matter.) The word is rightly called Matter, be- 
cute it is a thing extended every way, as Matrer 1s, Ir is well 
aiſo called f:tous or floating, ſince the Reaven, the Earth, and all 
other Bodics of which che.World conſiſts, are perperually moved, 
if not in all, yer in moſt of their Parts. 

(h) Abore black Envy. } God is rightly ſaid here, livore carert, 
becauſe being not forced ro create the World by any external 
Cauſe, bur by rhe Form of the chief Geod which was fixed in his 
Mind, that is, by his Will and his infinite Wiſdom. LZzvor in our 
Author means no other than Envy, and God 1s rightly ſaid ro wane 
Envy, having no Being which he can envy, himſelf being the 
Chicf Gocd by whom and for whom the World was made ; and 
there can be nothing betcer than the chief Good. 
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And Water lower than they now are pla&d. 
Thou doſt the (i) Midale Soul firmly connef 
Of th* threefold Nature which each thing doth move, 
Then by agreeing Numbers it reſjols'|t ; | 
K 2 When 


— 


DE — 


(i) The Middle Soul. ] Here our Philoſopher meanerh the Spirir 
or Soul of the [iniverſe, which was born with the Law of Narure, 
after the ProduQtion of rhe Elements of the World. Iris rightly 
alſo by our Author called, 1. Anime. 2. Tiplicis nature medid. 
3. Cunfta mozere, 4. A Deo connefti, 8., Per conſona membra reſolut. 
6. Sefta circuire, Firſt this Univerſal Spirit or Soul is acknow- 
ledged nor only by the ſacred Aurhors, but alſo by the profane, as 
Plato, Ariftotle, and many others. | 

Principio celum & ttrras campoſque liquentes, 

Lucentemque globum Lune, Titamague aftra 

Spiritus intus alit : tot amque inſuſa per artus 

Mens agitat molem;, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vit eque unlantum, 

Et que marmoreo ſert monſtva ſub equore pont#s. 

Teneres ell ollis vigor © caleſtis origo | 

Seminibus : quantum 191 noxia corpora tardant, 

Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra, 

Hinc mitaunt, cupicntoue, dolent, gaudentque : Nc auras 
Roſpiciunt, clauſe tenebris & carcere caco. 
Virgil, AEnzid, 1.6. v. 724. Secondly, this Soul is ſaid ro be of a 
threefold Nature ; not thar it coniiſts bf chree Elements, as ſome 
think, bur becauſe ir is one, and rhe middle one alſo, of three 
things, which by our natural Light we can know arid diſtinguiſh ; 
ro wit, it is placed betwixt the Mind, which we carnor perceive 
by our Senſes, and the Body which we may. Thirdly, it is ſaid, 
cunfta movere, not becauſe all Bodies are moved by chis Spirir or 
Soul ; for many are folid, whoſe Parts do therefore reſt and are 
quiet 3 but becauſe no Bodies may be moved unleſ; this do move.. 
Fourrhly, it is ſaid, a Deo connedt;, becauſe as no Body doth move 
bur by Touch or Contact, ſo this Soul or Spirit of the Warld 
camot move unleſs ic be conneQ:d with the Body ro be moved ; 
bur was conneQed by God, by whom, when ic was firſt made, 
it was moved by thoſe Laws of Nature which God himſelf did con- 
fficure, Fifchly, ir is (aid, per conſon2 membra reſolu, becauſe this. 
arima 
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I hen that is done, and cut into two Orbs, 

It moves about returning to it ſelf, 

And thea incompaſſing the Mind profound, 

Doth by that fair Idea turn the Heaven. 

Thou by ſuch Cauſes doft produce all Souls 

And (k) leſſer Lives, thou mal*ſt them to be fit 
To 


Rn — 


animamundiis a moſt liquid Body, whoie Parts, as rhey are mo» 
ved and reſolved inro divers Places, ſo they enter the different 
Jembers of the informed Body. Eur theſe Memders are agreeing 

as amongſt chemſelves, ſo with rhis Soul or Spirit, by which they 
are to be moved; fo thatthe leſſer Members have Motion friſt from 
rhe Soul, then the greater from the leſſer Members, and alſo from 
che Soul. Laſtly, ir is ſaid, ſet circuire, becauſe joining irs End 
ro the Beginning of ics Motion, it may ſeem ro form that Motion 
into a round : And it is cur or divided, becauſe it being liquid, as 
Warer or Air, it is a Maſs or Congeries of ſeveral little Bodies, 
which, as they are moved, are ſeparated one from the other. 
This Soul ts ſaid ro circulate through the Body in which ic doth 
reiide, becauſe every Body, unleſs it be rcetifted, concinueth its 
Motion: So the Sap of a Tree do rather chuſe ro aſcend to rhe 
Top of ir, than ro preſs it ſelf chrough che Bark: and ir is cafier 
for this Spirir or Soul to circulace 1n 1s Body, than te go cur of it, 
ſeveral Eodies being ready every where to retiſt ir, | 

(% ) 41 Soals and lifſer Lices, ] Our Philoſopher meaneth by this 
humane Souls, and rhoſe alſo of vegerative ard (enftirive Creatures 

:4 he giverh to them the Epirher of Minores, becauſe they are in- 

cluded 1n lefler Vehicles or Machines; purring this Difference hov- 
ever berween Man and other Creatures, that there 1s in him, be- 
tides chis corporeal Spirit which 1s {u>{cr vient to principal Form, 
a Micd which hath the Faculty of chinking : from whence it is rhac 
r!:15 corporeal Spirit leſeth 1n a Man 1s Nameard Dignity, and 
rherefore 1c may be faid that 1n a Man there 15 only one Soul, and 
that endowed with Reaſon, 

Efſe aptoris parte diving mentis, & baſs 

LEtherios clxeres Din namque ire fir ones 

Tirraique, tratl1jqe mais, Celnmgu projurdum, 

Fins fecuaes, ariniitz, tIrIS, 8191s 611% fEraruitl, . 

$:.em7; feb Ferges naſcenter arceffe 2-6] $07 Virg. ] 4. Georg. 
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To their light Vehicles, and them aoft ſo ſow 

In Heaven and Earth : they then again to thee 
By a kind Law, and Ordinance benign, 

Like a recoiling Flame gladly revert, 

0 Father, let our Minds aſcend on high, 

And wview thy Throne aug; uſt ! let them behold 
The Fountain of all Good ; and when we have 
Found the true Lizht, mayour Minds, Eyes on thee, 
The nobleſt Objet, "5 for ever fixd ! 

Diſpel the Mite, remove the mighty Bulk 

Of Earth-bred-weight, and in th by Splendor ſhine, 
For thou art ever clear ! thou to the Good 

Art Peace and Reſt ; whoever ſeeth thee, 

Sees End, Beginning, Bearer, Leader, Path, in one! 


hf 
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OV that thou haſt had the Character of 
is true, and-alfo of the falſe Felicity | 
truly repre! ented to thee, I think it time to ſhew 
thee in what the Perfe&tion of Happineſs is 

placed. And whilſt we are in queſt of this, T * 
think our beſt Method will be to examine, 
whether there can in Nature be ſ{uch a Good as. 
that which thou haſt beiore dehwd, leſt the 
Vanity of Imagination, and Heat of Tho! uohr, 
ſhould decei ve us, and carry us beyond | the 
Truth of the Matter ſubjefted to our Inquiry. 
But that ſuch a thing doth exiſt, and that it is as 
K 3 it 
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it were the Fountain of all Good, cannot be de- 
nied ; for every thing which is ſaid to be im- 
pertect is proved to be ſo by the Diminution of 
chat which is perfect. Hence it 1s that 11 any 
thing in any kind be ſaid to be imperfect, it 1s 
preſently underſtood that init there 1s alſo ſome- 
thing perfect. For if Perfection be taken a- 
way, no Man can tell in what that which 1s 
{aid to be imperfe& can exiſt. For Nature doth 
not derive her Origine from things diminiſhed 
and inconſummate, but proceeding from an 
intire and abſolute Subſtance, {he extends her 
ſelf in the remoteſt and molt fruitleis Beings. 
So that if, as before I have demonſtrated, there 
be a certain imperfect Felicity, a fading Good, 
there muſt alſo be, without doubt, a ſolid and 
perfect one. It is moſt logically and truly con- 
cluded (faid I). But where this doth reſide 
(continued ſhe) thus conſider That God the 
Governour of all things is good, is proved by 
the univerſal Opinion of all Men. For ſince 
nothing can be found out which is better than 
. God, who will deny Him to be good, than 
whom nothing can be better ? Reaſonthen doth 
ſo clearly demonſtrate that God is good, that 
at the ſame time it evinceth the ſovereign Good 
to be in him. For if it were not fo, he could 
not be the Ruler of all things ; for there would 
be ſome Being exceliing him, which would poſ- 
leſs the perfect Good, and in this World ſeem 

to 
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to excel him, and be anttenter than he. We 
have already ſhewn that all perfe& things excel 
thoſe which are lefs perfect. Wherefore that 
we may not infinitely produce our Reaſons, 1t 
muſt be confeſs'd that the great God is full of 
the greateſt and moſt perie& Goodneſs. But 
we have already ſhewn that perfe&t Goodneſs 
is true Happineſs. (Therefore it neceſſarily tol- 
lows that true and conſummate Happineſs re- 
lides only in the great and moſt perfect God.) 
This (returned T) I apprehend aright, nor can 
I by any means ſay againſt it. *Fhen I pray 
thee (faith ſhe) ſee how well and irrefragably 
thou canſt prove what TI have ſaid, to wit, that 
God 1s wholly repleniſhed with the ſovereign 
Good. How {hall I do that? (replied TD. Dolt 
thou preſume (ſaid ſhe) that the Father of all 
things hath received this ſovereign Good, with 
which he is proved to abound, trom any thing 
without himſelf, or that he hath it ſo naturally 
that thou ſhouldft imagine that He poſſeſſing it, 
and Happineſs rofleſled, are of different Sub- 
ſtances ? Tf thou doſt think that he received it 
from any foreign Hand, thou muſt imagine the 
Giver to be more excellent than the Receiver. 
But that God is the moſt excellent of all Beings, 
moft worthily we confeſs, if we own then that 
the ſovereign Good is in him by Nature; and 
yet we may conceive that it is not the ſame that 
he is, ſince we ſpeak of God, who is the Prince 
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of Nature, let him who can find out who it 
was that joined theſe ſo differing things. Laſt- 
tizing, it cannot be faid to be that from which 
it is underſtood to differ. Therefore that which 
15 in its Nature differing from the chiet Good, 


ly, whatever doth eſſentially difter from any 


| cannot be ſaid to be the Good it ſelf : which to 
_ think of God would be moſt impious and pro- 


:12ne, {ince nothing can excel him in Goodneſs 
and /orth. Nothing that ever was can 1n 1ts 
Nature be better than that from which it draw- 
cth its Beginnings. Wheretore that which 15 


_ the Principle of all things mult, as to-its Sub- 


{t2nce, with the rrueſt reaſon be concluded to 


be the cliet of Goods. Boer. Vioſt right. 


Phil. Þut Happineſs was before granted ro be 
the cihiei of Goods. Bo. Soit was. Ph. There- 
fore it muſt nece{larily be contefs'd that God ts 
the very Happineis. Bo. I cannot oppoſe the 
Reaſens you have given, and TI confeſs you have 
drawn a very right Concluſion from your Pre- 
mifes, P#. Look then a little further, and ſee 
if thts Truth can be proved more firmly thus, 
to wit, that rhere cannot be two ſovereign 


Goods wiich differ in themſelves: For it 1s 


Clear, tat 0; tie Goods which difter, one can- 
not be what the other 1s; wherefore neither 
can be pertect when one wants the other. But 
it i5evicGent, that that which 1s not perfect can- 
not be iovereign ; therefore thoſe which are the 
| D chiet 
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chief Goods can by no means be diverſe in their 
Natures. But I have rightly concluded that 
Good and Happineſs are the chief Good : where- 
fore the higheſt Divinity mult certainly be the 
higheſt Happineſs. Bo. Nothing can be truer 
than this ; nothing by the Courſe of Reaſonin 

more firm; nor can any Concluſion be made 
more becoming of the Drvine Majeſty. Ph. Up- 
on the whole Matter then, as Geometricians, 
after they have demonſtrated their Propoſitions, 
arewont to infer and draw their Trio woaTrx or 
Conſequences, in the fame manner {Hall I de- 
duce to thee ſomething hke a Corollary, thus : 
Becauſe by the attaining of Beatitude Men are 
happy, and Beatitude 1s Divinity it ſelf, by the 
attaining of Divinty it 15 manifeſt that Men are 
made happy. But.as from Mens being endow- 
ed with the Vertue of Juſtice, they are deno- 
minated Juſt ; and from that of Prudence they 
are pronounced Wiſe, ſo ſhould they who are 
poſſeſſed of Divinity by parity of reafon be 
eſteemed Gods. Every happy Man then is a 
Ged; but by Nature there 1s only One, yet by 
ſuffering others to participate of the Divine Ef- 
ſence nothing hinders but there may be Many. 


Bo. This truly is a very fair and molt pretious, 


call it Deduction or Coroljary, which you 
pleaſe. Ph. Put there can be nothing nobler 
than that which Reaſon commands us to ſub- 
1011 to this. Bo. Whatis that * Ph, Ttis this, 

| S:NCC 
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Since Happineſs ſeems to comprehend 1n 1t ma- 
ny things, toconſider whether they all, by the 
Variety of Parts conjoined, do conſtitute the 
Body of Happineſs ; or whether there may be 
any one amongſt them which may compleat the 
==? > aan of it, and to which all the reſt ma 

be referr*d. Bo. I could wiſh that thou would 

open theſe things to me by recounting them. 
Ph. Do not we account Happineſs a Good? 
Bo. Yes certainly, and the chieteſt. P5. Add 
then that Good to all the aforeſaid things, for. 
that Happineſs which is Self-ſufictency 1s allo 
the Height of Power, of Reverence, of Nobi- 
lity, of Pleaſure. What fayit thou then, are 

all theſe things, as Selt-ſufficiency, Power, and : 
the reſt, Members and conſtituting Parts of ' 
Happineſs ; or are they, as all other things are, * 
to be referr'd to the Sovereign Good as their 


\ Source and Principle? Bo. T well underſtand 


what thou doſt aim to ſearch for, but T deſire 
to hear what thou doſt propoſe. Ph. Obſerve. 


- then the thing thus ſifted and diſtinguiſhed up- 


on. Tf all theſe things were Members of Hap- 

ineſs, they would difter amongft themſelves ; 
or it 15 of the Nature of differing Parts to com- 
poſe one Body : But it is already demonſtrated 
that all things are the ſame, therefore they are 


not Parts; for if ſo, even out of one of them 


Happineſs might be compoſed, which 1s ah- 
furd. Bo. This I doubt not ; but T deſire to 
| 11247 


_ we have ſhewed that God and Happineſs are 
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hear that which remains. Ph. It is clear that 
all other things are brought to be tried by Good 
2s the Rule and Square : For Self-ſufficiency is 
therefogg deſired, becauſe it 1s thought to be 
Good : So alſo it may be ſaid of Power, Eſteem, 
Nobility, Pleaſure. Good then is the Cauſe 
why all things are deſired ; for that which nei- 
ther in Reality nor Shew doth retain any thing 
of Good, is by no means to be deſired : On the 
contrary, whatever by Nature 1s not good, it 
yet it ſeems to be ſo, is deſired as if 1t really 
were ſo. Hence it is that Goodneſs, juſtly 
looked upon, is the Cauſe, the Sum, the Hinge 
from which all our Deſires ariſe, in which the 
centre, and upon which they turn. That whic 

5 the Cauſe of our deſiring any thing, ſeems it 
ſelf moſt to be defired. For it any Man de- 
fires to ride abroad becauſe of his Health, he 
doth not ſo much deſire the Motion of Riding 
as the Eftect of his Health. Since therefore all 
things are ſought after for the ſake of Good, 
they cannot be more deſirable than Goad it ſelf. 
But we have before ſhewed that it is Happineſs 
for which all theſe aboveſaid things are deſired, 
where it is clear that only Happineſs is ſought 
tor. He then who conſiders this cannot deny 


. that Good and Happineſs are of one and the 


fame Subſtance. - Bo. I ſee no Cauſe why any 
Man ſhould difſent from your Opinion. Ph. And 


in{e- 


| 
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inſeparably joined in Eſſence. Bo. You have 
ſo done. Ph.\We may then ſecurely conclude 
that the Nature and Subſtance of God reſides 
in Good, and can be ſought for no whage elſe) 
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Huc omnes pariter vente capt, 
Quos fallax ligat improbis catenis 
Terrenas habitans libido mentes, &c. 
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E ome hither all ! O come to me, 
| Whom in her impious Chains 

Imperious Luſt detains, | 
Which in an earthly Mind affects to be. 
Here Eaſe from Labours you ſhall find ; 

This is the Port of Reſt, 

IWhich Storms cannot moleſt ; 
Here's Refuge for the ſickeſt Mind. 
IVhatever Tagus golden Sand, 

Or (1) Hermus i his yellow way, 

Can to the World convey, 

Or India with its warmer Hand, 


Which 


— 


(.) Hermus, | Itis a River of the Leſſer 4/ia, cailed now le $:- 
12t : Ir hath its Source in Phygia the greater, and taking irs 
Courſe Weſtward, and being increaſed by ſeveral Rivers, amongſt 
tne reft Pactolzs, 1r enters into the /Egean Sca by the Bay of 
Sz;37i2, and 1s ſaid ro have Golden Sands. 
Nec pricher Ganges, atque ammo tibidus Hirmys. 
| Virgil, Georg. l.1.v, 181. 
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ave Il 1/hich Diamonds yields, and Pearls both, 
ude Cam never clear the Mind, 
But rather doth it blind ; 
Aad in thick Darkneſs doth it clothe. 
That which doth raiſe our Thoughts ſo high, _ 
The mtg hty ſhining Batt, | 
Wrwich jo doth captivate, 
Doi: in Earth's loweſt Caverns li. 
But the gay Light which Heaven doth rule, 
From which its Force it hath, 
Doth iz 20 obſcure Path, 
But by clear Light condutt the Soul. 
He then who ſees that Source of Light, 
And will it comprehend, 
| Compard toit, hell find 
That the Sun's Rays are wrap*d in Night. 


—— 


—_— 


"—_—— 


PROSA XL 


Boet. JF Aﬀent, and am overcome by the 
Strength of thy Reaſons. Phil. Ar 
how great a rate wouldit thou value this Good, 
h WM it thou didſt rightly know it ? Bo. Atan infi- 
nite rate; if at the ſame time I might attain to 
tie Knowledg of God, who 1s the true Good. - 


: Ph. That thou ſhalt do fo, I ſhall make clear 
t MW to thee by undeniable Reaſons, it thou wilt but 
f W grant me thoſe things which a little before I 


have laid down as Concjufions, Po. T grant 
them 
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them all. Ph. Have not I made it clear that 
thoſe things which are deſired by moſt are nor 
therefore true and perfe&t Goods, becauſe they 
differ amongſt themſelves ; and that when one 
1s abſent, the other cannot confer abſolute Ha 

pineſs ? And then that they are the perfe&t Good 
when they are molded up into one Form, that 
is to ſay, when Self-ſufficiency, Power, Vene- 
ration, Renown and Pleaſure collectively meet 
For if they be not one and the ſame thing, they 
have nothing to recommend them, or to make 
them to be numbred amongft deſirable things? 
Bo. I grant thou haſt demonſtrated theſe things, ; 
nor can they by any means be doubted of. 


_ Ph. Theſe things then when they are diſtin& 


not being Goods, and when they meet wmmed;-! 
ately being made Goods, do not they owe! 
their Beings of Good to Unity ? Bo. So it ſeems 
to me. P#., But wilt thou yield that _ 
thing which 1s good, is ſo by the Participation 
of the ſovereign Good, or not ? Bo. It 1s cer- 
tainly ſo. Ph. Thou muſt then by the ſame 
Reaſon acknowledg Unity and Good to be the 
ſame thing : for the Subſtance of thoſe things 
muſt be the ſame, whoſe Effects do not natu- 
rally differ. Bo. I cannotdeny it. Ph. Know- | 
eſt thou then that every Being doth ſo long en- 
dure and ſubſiſt as 1t 1s entire and knit together 
by Unity ; but that as ſoon as it looſes that Bond 
it is diffoly*d; and Privation follows ? Bo. _ 


308-3: Conſolation of Philoſophy. 1 4.3 
doſt thou make out that 2 Ph. Thus; As in 
Animals or ſenſitive Creatures it is plain, the 
Soul and Body being united and continuing to- 
gether, the Being then is called Animal, a hving 
Creature : but ſo ſoon as this Unity is diſſolved 
by the Separation of theſe, it immediately pe- 
riſheth, ceaſing to be what it was before. The 
Body alſo it ſelf, which whilſt it remains in one 
Form by the ComunQtion of its Members, re- 
tains the Form and Reſemblance of a Man; 
but if by difſevering and ſegregating the Parts 
that Oneneſs is diſtracted, it is no more what 
before it was. In the ſame manner, if we run 
through all other Beings, it will ſurely appear, 
that every thing, as long as it preſerveth Uni 

doth ſubſiſt ; and if that dies, the other muſt al- 
ſo die with it. * Bo. Though I conſider never fo 
long, yet I can ſee no other thing. Ph. Is there 
then any thing, which inaſmuch as it lives natu- 
rally, doth forgo its Deſire of Subſiſting, and 
affet Corruption and Annihilation ? Bo. If I 
conſider thoſe living Creatures which have an 

Power of willing or refuſing, I do not m Na- 
ture find any thing, which without ſome fo- 
reign Imp -4 or the Concurrence of outward 


Accidents, doth caſt away its Intention and De- 

fre of ſubſiſting, and willingly haſten to De- 

ſtruftion ; for every Animal is endowed with 

that great Principle of Self-preſervation, and 

purſues it, and doth eſchew Miſchief _ 
| . Deat 
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Death. But if I, caſting an Eye upon the Ve- 
getative World, conſider Herbs and Trees, and 
other inanimate things, I confeſs I am under a 
doubt, and know not well what to think of 
them. Ph. But even of theſe there is no Cauſe 


| that thou ſhouldſt doubt ; for behold Herbs and 


Trees firſt chooſe a convemient Place to grow 
in, where their Nature, as much as it can, hin- 
ders them from withering and periſhing foon; 
for ſome ſpring in the Fields, others upon 
Mountains, others riſe in Lakes and Marſhes, 0- 
thers put forth amongſt the Stones ; ſome chook 


- the moſt barren Sands for-the Place of their 


Birth ; and all theſe, if any Hand ſhould en- 
deavour to tranſplant them to any other place, 
would forthwith wither. But Nature gives to: 
every thing that which is agreeable to, and 
convenient for them, and endeavours that they 
ſhould not periih before their time. Doſt thou 
not know that all Herbs and Trees, as if ther 
Mouths were faſtned downward in the Earth, 
do draw up their Nouriſhment by the Root, 
and diffuſe their Strength and Bark as through 
their Marrow ? And allo that the ſofteſt and 
moſt tender Matter, as the Pith or- Marrow is, 
is always laid up in the moſt inward Cabinet, 
and covered by a ſtrong Coat of Wood ;' and 
the uppermoſt Garment of Bark is oppoſed to 


| the Storms and Weather, as being fitted beſt to 


endure them ? And canſt thou not here behold 
| and 
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and admure the Diligence and Care of Nature, 
which propagates all things by a Multiplicity of 
Seeds, which all Men know are as a Faundation 
for a Building not to remain for a rime, bur as 
if it were tor ever? And even thoſe things 
whichare thought to be inanimate, do not they 
by the ſame Reaſon deſire that which properly 
belongs to them, and to preſerve their Beings ? 
For why ſhould Levity carry the Flames up+ 
ward, and Gravity nit > the Earth tend down- 


wards towards its Centre, but that theſe Places 
and Motions agree with their ſeveral Bodies ? 
Furthermore, whatſoever 1s agreeable to the 
Nature of any thing, that preſerves that thing, 
as that which hath an Abhorrency from it cor- 
rupts and deſtroys it. Now that-whuch is hard, as 


aStone, doth moſt tenacioully adhere together in 
allits Parts, and reſiſts an eaſy D1flolution ; but 
what things are liquid or flowing, as Air and 
Water, yield eaſily to thoſe who would ſeparate 
them, but ſoon again return and 1lide back to 
thoſe things from which they weredivided : but 
- Firedoth utterly refuſe any ſuch Diviſion. And 
now I do not treat of the voluntary Motions of 
a knowing and diſcerning Soul, but of natural 
Intention and Inſtint. 'Thus we ſwallow our 
Meat without. thinking of it, and draw. our 
Breath in our Sleep without perceiving it : For 
the Love of Life is not derived to living Creas 
tures from the Inclinations and Bent of their 

L gs SOUS, 
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Souls, bnt only from the Principles of Nature; 
for the Will, often puſhed on by urgent Cauſes, 
affects and imbraces that Death which Nature 
fears and abhors : And on the contrary, we ſee 
that the Works of Generation, by whach alone 
the Race of Men is propagated, and which 
Nature always aftets, often reftrained by the 
Will. Therefore this Love which every thing 
beareth to it felf, doth not proceed from the 
Motions of the Soul, but from the Intentions 
of Nature : For Providence hath grven to al] * 
things created by it, this greateſt Cauſe and. 
Principle of Duration, to wit, a Deſire of ex- * 
iſting as long as it can. Therefore doubt not. 
but every Being hatha natural Appetite towards | 
Living, and an Abhorrence of Diffolution 
| Bo. I now confeſs that plainly, and without ! 
doubting, I fee thoſe things which before ſeem: * 
ed uncertain tome. Ph. I goon then; What- 
ever doth deſire to fubſiſt and endure, doth alfo 
defire Unity ; for it this be taken away, its Ef- 
ſence 1s diffolved. Bo. 'Fhat is moft true. 
Ph. Then all things deſire one thing. Bo. I 
. aſſent, Ph. Bur T have before demonſtrated 
that that one thing muſt be that which is good. | 
Bo. You haveſo. Ph. All things therefore de- 
fireGood ; which Good you may deſcribe'to be 
that which is deſired of all. Bo. Nothing is 
truer : For either all things muſt be reduced to 
nothing, and fſ@ being deftitute of an Head) ' 
” float 
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float and rove about without Governance and 
Order ; or if there be any thing to which all 
things do tend,” that muſt be the chief of all 
Goods. Ph, I rejoice but too much, O my 
Pupil ; for thou haſt fixed in thy Mind the very 
middle and manifeſt Note of Truth : but this 
thing hath been diſcdvered to thee, becauſe a 
little before thou ſaidſt thou wert ignorant of 


it. Bo, What is that? Pj. Thou didſt not 


know what was the End of all things: And 


WM thisis it which every one deſires. And becauſe 


we have from our former Arguments gathered, 
that Good is that which 1s Bs Subje& of all 


| Mens Deſires, we muſt neceflanly confeſs that 
| Good is the End of all things. 7 | 


METRUM XI. 


Quiſquis profunda mente veſtigat verum, 
Cupitque nullis le deviis falli, &<. 


Who into Truth doth deep Reſearches make, 


And would not in bis Queſt his way miſtake, 
Let him into himſelf revolve his Eye, 


 Colle# his Thoughts, each Property eſpy 


Of Beings ; let him too inſtrutt his Mind, 


That what fhe ſeeks without ſhe in her ſelf may find: 
Thez that which cloudy Error aid o'rſpread, 


Wil, like the San, exalt its radzant Head. 
E z For 
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For when Oblivion did the Mind invade, 
It did not wholly Light exterminate. 
The generous Seeds of Truth lie cloſe beneath, 
And riſe when Learzing's gentle Zephyrs breath ; 
Elſe how could Truth iz thy Diſcourſe appear, 
Unleſs its hidden Principles lay there ? 
So if what (ms) Plato's Muſe did ſung is true, 

"To learn is but Remembraiice to reaew. bi | 


_ 


PROSA NIL 


” Boer. EW Now very much aflent to Plato, ſince 
this ſecond time thou haſt brought 

theſe things to my remembrance. At firſt when | 
my Memory was drowned by the contagious 
Conjunction of my Body with my Soul, and 
then when Tafterwards loſt it in thoſe Preſſures 
of Sorrow under which I laboured.'. Ph. If 
thou wilt a little recollett what thou haft grant- 
ed above, thou wilt not be fat from remem- 
bring that thing of which alittle before thou 
didſt confeſs thy Ignorance. Bo. What thing 
was that? Ph. It was, by what Power the U- 
niverſe is governed. Bo, I confeſs I did in that | 

| _ own 
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© (m) Plato in his Phedo toucherh upon avajuyyors or Remi- 

/ tticence. Ir 1s {21d there that Socrates had frequently this Saying 

; In firs Mouth, 6 yay wud Sas 8X d ANTI H &Y dps Tuſug® 
Y-; 22 5 that 1s, that to learn is oo other thing than ro remember 
wiz had been forgotten before. 
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own my want of Knowledg ; but aithough I 
have a Proſpect of what thou wilt infer, yet I 
delire to hear it made more plain from thy 
Mouth. P54. A little time - before thou didit 
think that there was no Reaſon to doubt but 
that this World was gaverned by God. Bot Nor 
doT think otherwiſe now, nor ſhall I ever think 
that it ought to be doubted ; and I will briefly 


\ recount to you the Reaſons which lead me to 


this Opinion. The differing and contrariant 
Parts of which this World 1s compos'd, had ne- 
ver been brought together into one beautiful 


Form, without the Aſſiſtance of a powerſul 


Hand to join them : And even after ſuch a Con- 
junction the diſagreeing Qualities of their Na- 


tures had diflociated the Parts, and ruined the 


Fabrick, if the ſame conjoining Hand had not 
kept them together: For the Order and Me- 
thods of Nature corid not ſo certainly proceed, 


| nor produce fo regular Motions, diſpoſed and 
limited according to Times, Places, Actings, 


Spaces, and Qualities, unleſs there were one 
remaining, fix?d and immovable Being to mel- 
nage ſo. great Varieties af Change. I give this 
excellent Being, whatever it 1s, by which all 
things created endure, and areactuated and in- 


- formed, the known Denomination of God.) 


Ph.. Seeing that thou haſt ſo right a Sentiment 
of theſe things, there is but little more to be 


done now that thou mayſt once more be happy 
a1 and 
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and ſafe, and that thou mayſt reviſit thy.own 
Countrey : - But let us reflet a little upon 
what we have before propaſed. Have not we 
agreed that Sufficiency is of the Nature of true 


Happineſs? And have we not granted that God 


is that true Happineſs? Bo. We have. Ph, And 
that towards the Government of this World he 
ſhall need no Helps or foreign Inſtruments ? 'for 
if he ſhould, he ſhould not then be ſelf-fuffics 
ent. Bo. That neceſfarily follows. Ph. There: 
fore by himſelf alone he diſpoſeth of all things. 
Bo. It cannot be denied. Ph. AndI have ſhew- 
ed that Gad 1s the real Good. Bo. I remem- 
ber it well. Ph. By that Good then doth he 
order every thing, becauſe he governsall things | 
by himſelf, whom we have granted tobe the 
Sovereign Good ; and he js that great and cer= | 
un Rule and Method of Government which | 
Keeps the Machine of the World together, g+ 
ving it Stability, and preſerving it from-Cor- 
ruption. Bo, I entirely agree to this, and I did 
foreſee before that this was it which thou wert 
about toſay. Ph. I believeit ; and now I be- 
eve thy Eyes are more intent upon theſe great 
ruths. But what I ſhall fay 1s not leſs open 
- LY Yoke =o What- is-that. Ph. Since 
15 rightly believed ta-govern all things by 
his Goodrefs _ all thoſe - "a asT have ro 
fore taught, to haſten by a natural Bent and Inz 
tention towards Good, can- it-be OO 
2 . tnat 
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that they voluntarily fubmit to his Govern- 
ment, and that of their own Accord they wil 
tingly comply with, and yield up themſelves to 
him their Ruter * Bo. That muſt neceſſarily be, 
otherwife the Government could not ſubſift : 
_ if People were ſuffered to draw different ways, 
there would be no Safety for thoſe who obey. 
Ph. Is there any Being then, which follows the 
DiQtates of Nature, that endeavours to go con- 
trary to the Laws of God ? Bo. No {urely, 
Ph. But if there ſhould be fo'prepoſtrous an one, 
+ ſhall it ever be able to prevail againſt him, 
whom by the Right of true Happmefs we have 
Tranted to be moft powerful ? Bo. If there were 
fach an one, certainly it conld never prevail. 
Ph. Then there is nothing that either will or 
can teſiſt this Sovereign Good, Bo. I think in- 
deed there is nothing. Ph. It's then the Sove- 
os 4 which ruleth all things powerfully, 
and diſpoſeth them foftly and harmomoully. 
Bo. How am I delighted not only with this 
Stifh and Concluſion of thy Reafons and Argue 
ments, but much tmore alfo with thy very 
Words"! fothat at lengrh thofe wick People 


£ 
- 
” 


who COR have reprehended the Govern- 
ment of God, may bluſh: and be aſhamed of 
their Folly. Ph. Thou haft read, amongſt tlie 
Mythologifts, the Story of the Giants who 
ftorrtied Heaven ; but the Divine Arms, ac-. 
cording ro their Demerits, repelPd and pw- 

: L 4 niſhed 
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'niſhed them : But wilt thou now that we com-' 


mit and compare our Reaſons together ? Per- 
haps by ſo doing ſome clear Spark of Truth 
may break out. Bo. Do as 1t pleaſeth thee. 
Ph. No Body then will doubt but that God is 
Omnipotent. 0. No Man in his Senſes doubt- 
eth ot that. Ph. And that there 1s nothing 
which he whois Almighty cannot do. Bo. No- 
thing ſurely. Ph. Can God then do Evil? 
Bo. No. Ph. Is Evil nothing? ſince he can- 
not do it who cando all things. Bo. Doft thou 


play w:th me, leading me by thy Reaſons '1ntg 


an mextricable Labyrinth, which ſometimes 
thou entreſt where thou goeſt out, and {ome- 
times thou goeſt out where thou entreſt ? Doft | 
thou endeavour then to amuſe me by thy intri> } 
cate Reaſonings, encloſing me in a wonderful. 
Circle of Divine Simplicity 2 For a little be- 
fore, beginning at Happineſs, thou didſt de-. 
clare it to be the Sovereign Good, and that it 
did reſide in God; then that God himſelf was 


tat Good, and the Fulneſs of Happineſs: And 


hence thou didſt infer, and give to me as a 
Mark of thy Bounty, that no Body conld be 
happy, unleſs he were God. Again thou ſaid, 
that the very Form of Good was the Subſtance 

of God and Happineſs ; and didſt teach that 
that was the only genuine Goqd which was de- 
:ircd by all things in Nature. "Thou further 


didſt argue and demonſtrate, that God by his 


Good- 


m—_ | + 1 
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Goodneſs did govern the World, and that all 
things willingly obeyed him, and that Evil had 
not any Nature and Exiſtence which might be 


properly ſo called : and theſe things thou-didſt 


explain by no ſtrained or far-fetch*d Reaſons, 
but by ſtrong and natural Truths, one thing 


' fhll confirming and verifying another. Ph. ] 


have not deluded thee, for by the Affiſtance of 


God, for which we lately prayed, we have 


run through our chiet Work : For ſuch is the 
Nature _ Form of the Divine Subſtance, that 
it neither communicates it ſelf to foreign things, 
nor receives {uch into its own Nature ; but, as 
Parmenides ſaith of it, 


TI&VTO,Xv EVAWKNAS TPRUERS EVAL H4OY Gy. 


God ts like to 1 Sphere which 15 every way round, 


He rolleth the moving Globe of the World, 


whilſt himſelf remains 1immovable: And if 


have not drawn my Reaſons from things with- 
out, but thoſe within the Compaſs of my Sub- 
jet, wonder not at it ; for as Plato before hath 
taught us, there ought to be a Conſonancy 
and Alliance betwixt the Word and Matter 
which we handle. 


M E-+ 
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METRUM XI. 


Felix qui potuit Boni | 
Fontem viſere lucidumm, &c. 


-- Too happy were that Mortal who 

The lucid Springs of Trath coald wiew ! 

Ah too too happy wowld he be, 

Who from Earth's Bonds himſelf could free ! 
Though the (n) Threician Poet*s Song 

Did make the Woods about him throng ; 
Though the light Touches of his Hard 

Did make the rolling Rovers fland, 
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(0) The Threicias Poet] was Orpheus the Soh of Apollo and Cer 
 liope: he received his Harp cirher from Apollo or Mercury, and was | 
ſaid ro play fo pro Some the Woods and Stones moved; 
that che Floods ſtopp'd their Courfe when he plaid, atid the wild 

ſts, by che Sweetniefs of his Nores, were made_ more mild 
e. he Vife named Euridice, who whillt ſhe fled 


through a Wood from 4iftxs, '(ivlio was in love with her, 'and 
purſacd her) was birreh by a Serpemn, and died. Theſhd Acci- 
denc did ſo much affe& Orpbeus, that he went ro the infernal 
Shades, and with the Sweerneſs of his Notes did fo charm Pets, 
that he reſtored to him his Wife, bur upon this condition, that 
he ſhould nor look upon her till he did reach the higher Regions 3 
but ear his Love not permirring him to obſerve this condition, 
Eirittice died again, and deſcended to the Place which ſhe had fo 
lately lefr. The Moral of thts Fable is, that Orphens, by the Ci- 
vility of his Manners, and the Goodneſs of his Temper and Exam- 
ple, did civiiize the barbarous People of Thrace. 
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And made the Hind fearleſs abtde 
Cloſe by the Liow's crae! Side ; 
And made the thmerons Hare not fear 
Before the keener Hound t* appear ; 
Tet when the warmer Fifes 0 Love 
About his Breaſt did briskly move, 
Thoſe Numbers which did all things fame 
Could not aſſwage their Maſter"s Flame. 
He of the Gods above complain”d, 
And to the Shades he did deſcend : 3 
There he dia ſtrike his __ Strings, 
And with his rae Art he ſings, 
Whilſt weeping out whatever he 
Had learned from fair Caliope, 
What Grief could dittate, or what Love, 
HH AU that th” infernal Powers could move, < 
- = Me araws his dolorous Song F improve, 
Whilſt he thoſe Deities doth imiplore 
His dead Euridice to reſtore. 
The (o) three-jaw'd Porter, grim and __— 
Struck with the Glories of bis V. erſe 
Did ffand amaz'd : the Furies who 
Torment the guilty Soels below, 
Did weep, "and Tears down thiir Chetks did How. 


Hxion 


Mat 
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RON The three-jaw'd Porter.) Ceiberus, a Dog by 
R CEOS: ro: have three Rs and to keep ns Gags 'oc | 
The 
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) Ixion mow 20 more dtd reel 
Under the Motion of his Wheel, . 
Whilſt thirſty (q) Tantalus dd ſbur 
The River which did by him run : 
And the (r) charwd Vulture now 30 more 
The growing Liver aid devour. | 
At length the infernal Fudg cryd out, 

We are o'rcome ; he now hath bought, 

At the Expence of Verſe, his Wife, 
Therefore ſhe ſhall return to Life : 


k ES 8 
& 4 x 
3 
* . Y 


Tet 


— 


— 


(p) Trion.] He was Father of the Centaurs ; he ſlew his Father- | 
in-law : 7»piter took him up into Heaven, where he would have : 
raviſhed Fuzo; which being known to Fupiter, he pur a Cloud in _ 
the Place of Juno, in her Shape, of which che Centaurs were be- ' 
gotten: and being thrown down to the Earth again, for boaſting ? 
rhat he had lain with Fn, Fupiter caſt him into Hell, where he 
was faſtned ro a Wheel, with which he was turned about cont 
nually. 


Voluitur Txion, & ſe ſequiturq, ſugitq. Ovid. Metam. 

(q) Tintalus,] He was the Son of Jupiter and Plota the Nymph, 
and Grardfather ro Azamemnon and Mentlaus. He once entertain- 
ing the Gods, ro make a Trial of their Power, did dreſs and ſerve 
up to the Feaſt his Son Pelops ; which Fa& was foabhorred by the 
Gods, that for his Puniſhment he was ſer in Water-up to the 
Chin, and Apples touched his Mouth, yer he had not Power to 
ſtoop to quench his Thirſt, nor to take thoſe Apples to ſatisfy his. 
Hunger. | 

(r) The charmd Vulture.) Tityus was a Giant, When Jupitty 
had lain with his Mother Elara, for fear of Juno he pur her into a 
Cave till ſhe was delivered of her Son Tityzs 3 bur when he was at 
Age, 7uno, to revenge her ſelf, perſwaded him to raviſh Latona 
which he atrempring, Zapiter ſtruck him dead witch a Thunder- 
balc, and ſert him to Hell, where a Vulcur feeds upon his Liver, 
Which growerh with the Moon. 
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Tet this Injunttion T will lay 
Upon him, whilſt he's on his way, 
That he his Eyes ſhart backward caſt 
Tull the infernal Bounds are paſt. 
But who, alas! can give a Law 
Which Lowers and their God ſhall awe ? 
Since Love to its own Law's confid, 
Which doth its Maker firmly bind : 
For having left the Realm of Night, 
And almoſt reach*d the Land 0 T iole, 
Orpheus himſelf did turn to " 
Hrs too much-lov?d Euridice, $ 
Loſt by his fatal Carioſtty. 
= 1his Fable doth belong to you 
| W4 hoſe Minas the ron Srl Good would view ; 
8 tor he who all his Thoughts doth throw, 
' And fix on things terrene and low, 
WH The Noble Good, muſt ſurely ledve, 
Which _ above he did recerve. 


ANI 
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BOOK the Fourth. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Philoſophy teacherh Boetius, who wondered wh 
evil things happen to the good, and good things 
to evil Men, that the good are powerful, and 
the other impotent ; that Rewards are  ap- 
pointed for thoſe, and Puniſhments for them; 
that impious Men are more miſerable, if they 
do Tnjuries and remain unpuniſhed. Af- 
terwards ſhe defines what Providence is, and 
what Fate, Then ſhe demonſtrates, that | 
all Fortune, whether profperons or aaverfe, Mi 
is good, | | | | 


PRO: 


T4 PTS - 
NONE. tn ; 
" E7 
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ps WH 


PROSA I. 


. X TE T Hen Philoſophy, preſerving the Dig- 
nity and the Gravity of her Coun- 

"_ tenance, had in ſoft and ſweet 
Strains ſung. theſe things, I not having wholly 
forgot my Grief, and the Diſtemper of my 
Mind remaining, did thus interrupt her, being 
bow ready to have continued her Diſcourſe. 
Thoſe things, O thou Fore-runner and Giver of 

the true Light ! which thou haſt hitherto delt- 
vered, are evidently clear and unanſwerable, 

M as well from that Divine Teſtimony which 
Ml they bear about them, as from thy irrefragable 
W Reaſons: and although I had forgotten them, 
BW through the Prevalency of Grief for the many 
Imuries which I have endured, yet, as thou 
haſt ſaid, T was not wholly ignorant of them : 
But this one thing, I muſt own, 1s the greateſt 
Cauſe of my Sorrow, to wit, that whilſt 

| there is one good Ruler of all things, there 
ſhould be any Evil at all, or at the leaſt, that 

_ it ſhould paſs unpuniſhed. And how worthy 
this is of Admiration thou mayft conſider... To 

MY this alſo another greater Miſchief is adjoined : 
WH For whilſt Impiety doth bear Command and 
BM flouriſh, Vertue doth not only want its Re- 
HW ward, but is alſo trampled upon by wicked 


Mien, 
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Men, and bears the Puniſhment due to its Enez 
my. No Man therefore can enough wonder 
and complain that Afairs ſhould move ſo un- 
der the Governance of a God all-knowing, al- 


hry, and willing nothing but what 1s the 
bell. got” it Kaas, indeed, returned ſhe, he 
a thing not only of infinite Wonder, but alſo 
horribly monſtrous, 1t in the well-regulated Fa: 
muly of ſo great a Maſter, the worthleſs Veſ- 
ſels, as thou imagineſt, ſhould be honoured, * 
and the more pretious ones be deſpiſed-: Bur 
thou art miſtaken, it 1s not truly ſo: For if 
' theſe Concluſions which I have drawn bea lit- ' 
tle reſerved entire, thou ſhalt well know. by 
the Authority of God, of whoſe Reign and 
Government I now ſpeak, that the Good are 1 
always powerful and mighty, the evil Men ' 
ever Caſt-aways and weak ; (that Vice never * 
paſſeth without its Pundhmentyz . nor Vertue 
without its Rewards N that Happineſs always 
attends good Men, and Misfortunes the wick- 
Sa, Theſe and many other things of this kind 
ſhall be proved to thee, which may put an end 
to thy Complaints, and ſtrengthen thee with 
all Firmneſs and Solidity. And becauſe I have 
lately -ſhewn to thee, with a fuil Pace, the Þi- 
gure of true Happineſs, and alſo in what it is | 
placed, and all things being run through which | 


I think neceſſary to be premiſed, I ſhall now W- 


chalk out to thee that 4diret way which wil | 


We be EIS. ok, SY SE A. 
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lead thee again toth A own Habitation. IF will 
alſo sffix Wings tothy Mind, by which it may 
ur it ſelf on hgh, that foall Trouble berng done 
away, and all Obſtacles remoy*d; thoy may by 
my DireQion, by my Way,by my Conveniences 
of travelling, recurn ſafe mto thy own Country. 


: METRUML - 


Sunt etenirn perinz volucres mihi 
Quz celfa conſcendanr Pol, &c. 


I I _ nimble Wings which can 

renſcend the Polar 

hh when the fwi wn pats on, . 

She fromthe hated Earth doth take hey Flighe: 

Above the (a) Globe of Air doth go, 

And leaves the Clouds below. 

Above that Region ſhe doth fly, 

Iz which (b) perpetual Flames appear, 
(Which gently warm the Sky ) 

Cans'd by he Motion: * the rolling Sphere : 


i 


—— 


(9 The Globe of Air. The Airs — irs own Bounds; and 
becauſe | ir is fo diffuſed thar ir furrounds che Globe of Earch on a 
irs Parts, it is called by our Philoſopher Aeris Globus, 

Sa On Flames.} Here, it is ſuppoſed, js mezot no ovher, 
gong Fin part of the ther whictris called by Cicero, in hs 

de Nat. wyleh Avdor ultimus, eftq; tenun, as perlucens, & 


 bilicaleye ſuffuſus : whete the Vertex or _— of the Aber being con- 


lidered, the Mind being carried higher, doth contemplare firſt che 


' Planers which are placed below rhe Sav, as Veus, Mercay, and 


he Fipox ; rhen the Sun ic felf, chen thoſe which move jn Orbs. 


than che Sun, as Satan, 7upiter and Mars 3 then rhe Fixed 


Stars,” and then God himſelf, 


And 


—_— 
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Ard till ſhe reach thoſe Spheres, ſhe « doth not 
Which po ariel oth the $ 5 bh will; jonke 
- Or elſe alon c) aged Saturn's 
Or - 4 O oallermch ffern Mars "hel oy 
Through ev here ſhe runs, where Night 
Moſt cloualeſs is, and bright. 
And 2 hi Þ his C + i run, 
She to the —_ Sphere doth come, 
And doth its Limits paſs, 
' And then the Convex Fr ſhell preſs 
Of the ſwift Afther, then ſhell be 
Prepar'dth* (e) Empyrean Source of Lz ight fo fee. 
Here 5% Great Kjng - honorees ears, 
And holds the Reins ws ? Univerſe : 


Here the great Jug i in rears, Robes doth "I 


And firm his moving Chariot doth command. 
If wandring long, at length thou ſhalt arrive * © 
At this beſo Place, hou then wilt ſoon perceive = 


ms 


7h 


(c) Saturnns.) He is here called Gelidus Serez,the cold old Mad: 
Senex, becauſe the Poets feigned him to be the moſt ancienc of the 
Gods, and becauſe his Motion is ſlow, like _ of an old Man. 
He is ſaid alſo to be gelidus, becauſe he being the higheſt of all 


the —— — doth give the leaſt Hear and Refreſhmene ro the 


WO! A Souldier,) Miles Coruſei Sideris. The Mind then con- 
tes Mars, another Planer below Satarn and above the Sun, 
anler our pagan yerge ered hoe de Lk 
c r War 3 e w him | 
called his Souldiers. _ He is called Coruſcum Siduc, oe es 
ſhining Scar, becauſe he ſhines more brighe than Satin, - | | 
(e) Empyrean.) This is the Celun Empream ſfoe_Bratornm, the | 
higheſt Heaven, where is ſuppoſed co be the Preſence of God, 
Angcls, and of blelſed Spirics Ks ra 


The Coantry which thou long haft left, and ſay, 


"3 TT wh ww =» 
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From hence I bruno, and here Þll ladly ſtay. 
1 looking FLA the Realms of 7, = 

hog once againwouldſt viewEarth*s diſmal Night, 
Thow lt ſee thoſe Tyrants whom the People dread, 
Far from thoſe ſhining Borders baniſhed, | 


"2 Pun 4. 


PROSA IL. 


Boek. Wonderful! thou promiſeſt great 
things indeed ! nor do I doubt but 

thou canſt perform them : therefore I intreat 
ee, without delay, to ſatisfy my ExpeCtati- 
on. Ph. Firſt then thou ſhalt know that ver- 


WM tuous Men are always armed with Power, 


and that the wicked are always deſtitute ot 


cooker a ; and theſe Afertionsdo mutually de- 


monſtrate each other : For ſince Good and E- 
vil are contrary, if Good be powerful, Evil 


_-muſt be weak and frail; and if thou knoweſt 


the Frailneſs of Evil, the Firmnels of Good 
muſt alſo be known to thee. But that the 


- Credit and Truth of my Opinion may appear 


more abundantly, I will proceed in both ways, 


confirming what is propoſed now on this, now 
on that part. There are two Poles upon which 
all humane ACtions do turn, that is to ſay, the 
: Will-and Power ; if either of theſe be abſent, 
"nothing can be done : : For the Will being want- 


'M 2 mg,” 
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ing, no Man attempts to do that which he will 
not do; and if Power faileth, the Willis oi.no 
Effet. Hence it 15, that if thou ſeeit any Man 
deſirous to obtain that which he doth not com- 
paſs, thou need{t not doubt but he wanted the 

Power of obtaining that which he would 
have. Bo. That's clear, nor can 1t- be denied. 
Ph. Whom then thou feeit do that which he 
had a mind to do, canſt thou doubt that he had 
a Power to do it? Bo. No ſurely. Ph. And 
in that a Man is able to do a thing, Men eſteem 
him mighty ; and in that he 1s not able, he is 
looked upon as weak. Bo. T conieſs.it. Ph. Doft 
thou remember then that it was collected trom 
_ former Reaſons ; that every Intention of Man's 
Will, however actuated by different Studies, 
doth haſten towards Happinels ? Bo. I remem- 
ber well that that was demonſtrated. Ph. Canſt 
thou call to mind that it hath been ſhewed, that 
Happineſs 15 the Sovereign Good, and that when 
Happineſs 1s ſought for, Geod is deſired of all ? 
Bo. T need not call it to mind, becauſe it is al- 
ways fixed in my Memory. Ph. All Men 
then, the good as well as the bad, with one 
and the ſame Intention, endeavour to arrive at 
Good. Bo. Tt naturally follows. Ph. And it 
is certain when Men have obtained Good, they 
are made good. Bo. It is moſt certain. Ph. Do | 
good Men obtain then what they deſire ? 
Bo. It ſees ſo. Ph. But -if evil Men obtain 
- - hs 
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_ rhe Good which they defire, they may not 
Fill beevil? - Bo. Soit is. Ph, Since therefore 
_ then both Parties are inqueſt of Good, but 
theſe only obtain it and the other loſe it, it is 
not at all to be ' doubted but that good Men are 
powertul, and the wicked weak and feeble. 
Bo. Whoever doubts of this, does neither rightly 
confider the Nature of things, nor nt HE. 
_ the Conſequences of Reaſoning. Ph. Again, 
it there be two, who, according to Nature, 
propoſe to themſelves the ſame thing, and 
one of them acts naturally, and performs his 
Intention, but the other cannot adminiſter the 
natural OgZice, but imitates him by another - 
_ Method than what is agreeable to Nature, 
who did accompliſh his Purpoſe, yet this Man 
doth not attain his End ; which.of theſe doſt 
thou judg to be moiſt powerful ? Bo. Although 
I gueſs at what thou fayſt, yet I deſire thou 
wouldſt further explain thy ſelf. Ph. Thou 
wilt not deny but the Motion of Walking 1s 
natural to Men ? Bo. No, I cannot. Ph. And 
thou doubteſt not, but to perform this Motion 
is the natural Office of the Feet ? Bo. Nor will 
'Tdeny it. Ph. If then he who 1s ableto uſe 
his Feet walks, and if another to whom this 


natural Office of the Feer 1s wantingree ng 
upon his Hands, doth endeavour to walk, whic 

of theſe, by right, ought to be eſteemed more 
able? Bo,” Proceed with what remains ; for no. 
Ty: M } one 
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one doubteth but he who 1s able to move natu- 
rally upon his Feet, is more powerful than he 
who cannot. Ph. But the Sovereign Good, - 
which even the Vertuous and Impious propoſe 
to themſelves as their End, by the one Party is 
{-ught by the natural means of Vertue, whilſt 
thc other endeavours after it by various and dit- 
icring Deſires of earthly things, which is not 
the natural ay of obtaining it; doſt thou 
think otherwiſe ? Bo. No; for the Conſequence 
is plain, and it appears out of that which before 
T granted, which was, that the Good were en- 
dowed with Power and Might, and that the 
evil Men were deſtitute of it. Ph. Thou doſt 
rightly run before me; and it is a good Sign, | 
as Phyſicians obſerve, when Nature exerts her 
ſelf, and reſifts the Malady. Burt becauſe 1 
perceive thou art quick of Apprehenſion, and 
ready to underſtand, T ſhall continue to thee 
my Reaſons : Behold then how plainly the In- 
firmity and Weakneſs of vitious Men lies open, 
who cannot even attain to that to which their 
natural Intention leads them, and which it al- 
moſt compels them to ſeek. And what doſt 

_ thot think would become of theſe Men, if 
they were deſerted by this almoſt unconquera- 
ble vt and Help of Nature, which always 
goes before them ? Conſider with thy ſelf how 
great the Impotence of wicked Men is : Nor 
are they ſlight and empty things to which they 
| TE a 


{ 
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aſpire, and which they have not Power to ob- 
ran : But they attempt the chief and higheſt of 
all things, and there they fail; nor can bring 
that'to effect after which they by Day and 
Night endeavour; and in the obtaining of 
which the Might of the: Vertuous is eminent. 
For as thou mayſt deem him a good Walker, 
who hath been able to go fo far on his Feet, 
that no way doth lie beyond the Place at which 
he is arrived; ſo muſt thou neceſſarily judg 
him to be moſt mighty, who hath attained that 
thing beyond which nothing is to be delired. 
True then it is, that wicked Men are wholly 
deſtitute of thoſe Powers which the Good am- 
ply poſſeſs : For why do they leave Vertue and 
purſue Vice? Is it becauſe they know nor 
Good ey Fe; 1s more wear and m—_ than 
the Blindneſs of Ignorance ! or are they per- 
haps acquainted with the way which thay 
_ ought to follow ? But Luſt, or lome inordinate 
Deſires do lead them aſide ; ſo doth alſo Intem- 
perance to weak Natures, which cannot reſiſt 
- Vice. Butdo they knowingly and willingly 
deſert Good, and turn to Evil? But this way. 
they do not only ceaſe to be m_—_— but all 
even to be. For thoſe who neglect the com- 
mon End of all Beings, do alſo leave off to be. 
Which thing perhaps to ſome may ſeem won-- | 
' derful, that the Vitious, who make up the 
moſt numerous Part of Mankind, ſhould not 
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be Men ;- but it. is moſt truly ſo. And thwit 
is. . I do not deny but that the Wicked are 
wicked ; but-that they bave any Being; pare- 
by 2nd ſimply, 1 deny : For as thou mayitcall 
a Carcaſe a dead Man, . but ſimply thou:canft 
not call. it a Man ; ſo will I grant that the Vit- 
ous are vitious Men, but abſolutely that they 
exiſt I cannot confeſs. 'i hat thing 15 or hatha 
Being which obſerveth its Order, and retains its 
Nature ; but that which faileth in thus, deſerterh 
Its fhatural Being. But thou maylit ſay, that 
even the Wicked have a Power to att: Nor 
will I deny it ; but this their Power 1s not de- 
rived from Strength but Weakneſs. They can 
do Evil, *tis true, but they could not do that if 
they. perſevered 1n doing Good ; which Poſſh- 
bility doth Clearly demonſtrate that they can 
do nothing : Far if, as we have before gather- 
ed, Evil be nothing, it 1s clear that whilſt: fla- 
gitious Men can only do 1ll, they can do no- 
thing. And that thou mayſt underſtand what 
is the Bent and Force of this Power, we have 
before determined that nothing is more power- 
ful than the Sovereign Good, Bo. That's true. 
Ph. And that Sovereign Good can do no ill. 

Bo. It can do none. ' Ph, Is there then any one 
who thinks that Mencan do all things? Bo. No 
Man ſurely who is not mad. Ph. But they | 

| may do Evil. Bo. I wiſh they could not. 
Ph. Then ſince he who can only do Good, can 
| do 
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- | doallthings, and thoſe who are powerful to do 
|| Evilcannot doall things, it is moſt evident that 
| thoſe who do Evil are leſs powerful. And yet 
| it further aſhſts me towards the. proving of 
what I have ſhewed, that all Power is to be 
reckoned amongſt things to be deſired ; and 
that all things are to be referr'd to the chief 
Good, as the Height and Eminency of their 
. Nature: But the Power of committing Wick- 
edneſs cannot be referred to that Good ; there- 
fore it is not deſirable : but all Power is defira- 
ble. It is therefore clear that the Power of do- 
ing Evil 15 not Power. Upon the whole Mat- 
_ ter, from hence the Power of good Men, and 
the undoubted Weakneſs of evil Men may 
well appear. Hence alſo is the Opinion of 
| Plato verified, That only wiſe Men can at- 
tain to that which they defire, ' whilſt the 
Wicked, let them endeavour what they wall, 
- can never accompliſh what they defire to them- 
ſelves, that is, to aim at Happineſs ; for they 
do what they liſt, whilſt by thoſe ACQtions in 
_ which they delight, they think they ſhall ob- 
tain the Good which they deſire ; bur they can 
never be Poſleſſors of it,\tor Impiety can never 
be crown'd with Happineſs, 


AE 
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METRUM I. 


Quos vides ſedere celſos 
Solit Culmine Reges, &c. 


7 ER, 


” Who the vain C overings could withdraw 
op Princes cloth'd in Purple, who | 
Surrounded with their Guards do go, 
| And from their powerful Thrones give Lan: 
Ho. Whoſe fterner Looks fierce Threatnings wear, 
| Whoſe boiling Breaſts doth Fary breath, 
Shall find thoſe mighty Men beneath 
Their Robes, do heavy Fetters bear. 
For Luft on this ftde doth infuſe 
Her Poiſons, on the other Ire 
Blows wp and ſets the Mind on Fire, "YG 
Or Grief or Hope doth it amuſe. © F220 
Since then ſo many Tyrants have - 7 
Over one fingle Head the Smay, 
 Hus Aftions cart his Will obey, 
W ho to ſo mary #5 a Slave. 
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| PROSA I.. FEST. 
Phit. DES thou ſee then in what a Pud- 


dle of Filth Impiety doth wallow, 
and with what Rays of Light Goodneſs doth' 
thi ine out ? By whuch it is - that good Men' 


never 
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: Þ never go without a Reward, and evil Men 
without Puniſhment ; for that which cauſes 
any thing to be undertaken and done, may juſt- 
ly be ſaid to be the Reward of that thi 
which 1s done ; as the Crown which is won 1s 
the Reward of him who runs in the Race for 
it. But we have already ſhewn that Happi- 
neſs is that Good for which all Matters are un- 
dertaken. Therefore Happineſs is the Reward 
propos'd to all humane Actions; and of this 
the Vertuous can by no means be deprived, nor 
an any Man by right be called Good: who 
wanteth Goodneſs ; therefore Vertue can never 
want its Reward. But however evil Mea may 
be unquiet or rage, yet the Crown ſhall never 
fall from the Head of the wife Man, nor wi- 
ther upon it. Nor can the Impiety of another 
Man bereave a worthy Soul of is Honour: 
But if a Man be carried away by the Enjoy- . 
ment of any foreign Good, he may be deprived 
even of this, either by him who gave it to him, 
or by any other. {But becauſe Man's 
proper* Good pracureth to him his Reward, 
whoſoever ceaſeth to be good loſeth that Re- 
ward,\ Laſtly, ſince a Reward is deſired, be- 
cauſe it is ſuppoſed to bea Good, who will judg 
hm who is capable of Good to be uncapable of 
2 Reward? But thou wilt fay, of what Re» 
ward is he worthy ? Of the faireſt, certainly, 
| and moſt conſiderable, Call to mind that re- 
> markable 
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markable Corollary, which a little before ga. 
thered, I gave to thee, and conlider -thus: 
Since the Sovereign Good 1s Happinels, -it ap- 
pears that all good Men, in that they are good, 
Pinot happy ; and thoſe who are good, are #5 
it were Gods. QT herefore is the Reward off 
vertuous Men ſuch, that no time ſhall impair 
it, no Power dunimiſh it, ner any Impiety 
darken ity Since theſe things then are thus, a 
wiſe Man cannot at all doubt of the Puniſ}- 
ment which negro attends wicked Menj 
(Far ſince Good and Evil are Contraries, fo are 
Rewards and Puniſhments : therefore as weſe: 
that Rewards follow. good Actions, there muſt 
neceffarily alſo, on*the other hand, be the Pu- 
niſhment for Evil.% Then as Vertue it ſelf is : 
Reward to vertuous Men, ſo Vice is a Punifh- 
ment to the Wicked : whoever then is puniſhed 
with Pain and Uneafineſfs, it-15 not to be doubt- 
ed is affected with Evil. It therefore they will 
rightly weigh themſelves, can they ſeem to be 
free from Puniſhments, whom Wickednefs, the 
moſt extreme Evil, doth not only affe&t, but 
_ even vehemently infeft ? But now behold, on 
the other hand, what Puniſhment attends evil 
Doers ; for thou haſt learnt a little before, that 
every Being 1s one, and that that one is Good. 
Hence it follows, that every thing which s, 
or hath a Being, ſeems to be good : Whatſo- ( 
ever then fails to be good,. fails to be : So that I 
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it appears that evil Men ceaſe to be what they 


were ; but the remaining Form of the Body 
ſkews that theſe evil Men were before how- 


ever Men; wheretore when they loſe their 
Vertue, they alſo loſe thew humane Nature. 


Bur ſince only Vertue can carry Mea above the 
common Pitch of Humanity, it 1s ſure that thoſe 
whom Vice hath depoſed trom the common 
Condition of Mankind, it mult alfo throw be- 
low the Merit of Mien. Then it happens that 


you cannot elteem him tobe a Man, whom you 


ke thus transform'd by his Vices. Doth the 
violent Oppreſſor, and the Raviſher of other 
Mens Goods, burn with Avarice? Thou mayſt 
ſay that he reſembles the Wolf. Is he fierce ; 
and doth he give himſelf over to Controverſies 
and Chiding? Thou mayſt compare him to the 
Dog. Is he treacherous, and one who delights 


to deceive? He is then like the young Foxes. 


Is he intemperate in his Anger ? He ſeems to 
carry about with him the Fury of the Liog. 


FE he timorous and fearful of what ought not to 


be feared? He is like the Hart. Is he light, 
and doth he inconſtantly change his Purpoles ? 
He differs nothing from the Birds of the Air. 
Doth he wallow 1n filthy and unclean Luſts ? 
Herolls himſelf in the Mare like the naſty Sow. 

that whoſoever leaves off to be vertuous, 
ceaſesto be a Man; and ſince he cannot attain to 
a Divine Nature, he is turn'd into a af 
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METRUM I. 


Vela ks Dick 
bs Et vagas pelago rates 
F | Eurus appulit Inſulz, &c. 


/- Whil# he on unknown Seas did widely rove, 
/ The eaftern Winds at length to that Iſle drove 
The wiſe (f) Neritian Captain's wanaring Sail, 
Where (g) Circe Daughter of the Sun doth — 
Where, 


Cf) Neritian opt Ulyſſes, he was the Son of Laertes and 
Anticlea, an eloquent and wiſe Captain of the Grecians, who, af 
ter the Siege of Troy was ended, was driven into / Dangers at 
Sea, during the Time of ten Years, before he could arrive ar Ithacs, 
of which Iſland he was King, as alſo of Dulichiun, both in the 
Tonian Sea: © | 

| "Ares or Evers ou TAU TESMON, o URAL TAAK 

Tladyx 1, #1 Tegins l6e9v Fleaigd ogy Ymens. 

| ; | Hemer. lib. 1. Odyfl. 
Tthaca 1s ſituated berwixt Ze 14 tothe Weſt, and the Echine- 
des to rhe Eaſt, which 1 are now called by the Iralians Le 
Curzolari, and by the French Les Curſolaires, The modern Name 
of Ithaca is now, by the Italians, Valle di Compare, and irs Circuic 
is not of above twenry Miles. Dutichiam is one of rhe Echinades 
Iſlands, ir is very ſmall, and is rather to be called a Rock, and 
lies þetwixc the Coaſt of Atolia and Zephalonia, Ir is now by the 
Iralians called Dolichio. He is here called the Nentien Captain, 
from the Mountain Neritzs, which is a Mountain in 1baca,. with 
which Tirle he went to the Trojan War. Oo, 

(eg) Circe.)] She is ſaid to have been the Daughter of the Sun 
and of Perſe a Nymph, and to have been very skilful in Magick 
and Sorcery : She was marricd to the King of che Sarnatians, and 
having poiſoned her Husband, ſhe fled to [taly, and inhabited a 
Mountain there, where ſhe led a vicious Life, and entertained w_ 
is Gueſts 
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Where, with enchanted Draughts, ſhe entertains 
Her new-come Gueſts, binds themmwith her Chains. 
he into various Forms her Magick Hand 

Doth turn thoſe Men,and doth all Flerbs command ; 
One the Reſemblance of a Boar doth bear, 

He the (h) Marmarick Lion's Paw doth wear, 
Ard like the Wolf another doth appear, 

Who, when he would with Tears his Fate lament, 
Doth clothe in dreadful Howlings his Complaint : 
The Indian Tyger”s Looks another ſhows, 
And round x Palace mild and calmly goes : 


But 


LO ——— — 


Gueſts with all forrs of Debaucherics ; therefore ſhe is fabled to 
have rurned Men into Wolves, Tigers, and other ſorts of Beaſts. - 
OO == © Accipimus ſacra data pocula dextra, 
Que (mul arenti ſitientes bauſimus ore, 
© Et tefigit virga ſummos Dee dira capillos, 
' Fe pudet, & referam, ſits borreſcere c#pi; 
Nec jam poſſe queri; pro verbs edere rancum 
Murmur,” & in terram toto procumbere wulty, 
Ofque meum ſink pande occalleſcere roftr ; 
Colla tumere tors; &* qua modo pocula parte 
Sumpta mibi futrant, illa veſtigia ſeci. 
Ovid. Metam, 1. I 4» 


(6) Marmarickh.) Mamarica is a Country of Africa, tying 
towards Egypt, where the greateſt and ſtrongeſt Lions are 
found, as India is the Place where the fierceſt Tigers are. 
Mille Luji, miſtique Lupis Urſique Leeque, 
Ocirſs fe tre metum : ſed nulla timenda, 
 Nullaque erat noftro ſattura in corpore wulnus 
" ninetiam blandas movere per atra caudas, 
'* Nofty 2que adulantes comitant veſtigia, dontc 
' -- Excipinnt Fanult, ' Ovid, Metam. lib. 14. ver, 260. 
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But the (i) Arcadian God when he had found © 
His lowd Ulyſles in theſe Fetters bound, 
Relear' d him ſoon from all theſe poiſonous Harms 
Which he deri2*d from the Circean Charms. + 


Tet had the Mariners juft tow drunk a-cheer, 
And into Swine ſoon metamorphos'd were : 


- They deeply taſted of th? i ie Borpl, 


Drank with their Fate, about they madly toll; 

And now they change their wonted humane Food, 

And range about for Acrons in the Wood, - 
Body aud Members loft, the Voice doth fail, 

Only the nobler Mind doth ſtill prevail, . : 

And doth the Sadneſs of the Change bewarl. 


—_— — 


(5) The Arcadian God.) Our Philoſopher tiles Merary, Namen 
Arcaais alitis : Nuntn becauſe he was feigned to be the Son of 
Apollo and Maia; and alfo the God of Kloquence. Ales, becauſe 
he was feigned ro have Wings upon his Head and Feet, becauſe 
Eloquence, over which he was fatd to prefide, takes irs Courſe 
ſwiftly through the Air, and diffuferh ir ſelf through che World : 
and Arcas, becauſe he was born in Arcadia. Hence #irgil. A- 
ned. lib. 8. | | 

Vobis Mercurius pater eſt, quem candida Mais 
 .._ Cyillents gelials conceptum vertice ſudit. 
Mercury was ſaid to have given an Herb to Viyſſes, afrer he had run 
chrough ſo many Hazards, and becn roſs'd upon ſo many Seas, .by 
the Help of which he was freed from rhe Charms 2f Civci, | 
Pacifer buic dederat florem Cyllmins album, | 
Moly vocant Superi ; nigra radice tenttur., 
Titus to, monitijque ſimul caleftibus, intr at 
Tile: domum Circes, & ad in{dioſa vocatus 
Pocula, conantem wirga mulcere capilles + 
Reppulit, & firifio pavidan dtterrait enſt, 
Ovid. Metam, lib, 14 
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Bur Q1-to00 _—_—_ Circe's. Forceaud Hand,.. - 
4inſt whoſe ower Vertue can bravely / 17 

< in her Fortreſs plac'd, Jeſpiſeth all. ib 

The: frrong Efforts of both. - Vice doth ently at; 14 

Mens Prone Powers ; and where-it entrance find: c 


(The Boay He ) 3t wounds the ths Me; 


Ot PII En LS: 
'PROSA Iv. 

— Poet. F-Conbels that vitivus Men-om deer. 

- juſtly called Beaſts, for alrhough chey 

' retain the Form and Shapes of an huniane Bo- 


dy, yet the Qualities of their Souls ſhew/them 
0- be changed into them; Bur TI would not 
have it in the Power of thoſe vitious\Per- 
who even rage with a Defire of deſtroy- 
ng juſt Men, too ſo. Ph: ER it in their 
Power, 25 ſhall be ſhewed in 4. eonvenient 
Place; 'buxif this Power which: People: \think'y!! 
Men to have, were taken away from them, 
would/ be-eaſed of: the 'greateſr' part* of: 
ther Puniſhment : For it would almoſt ſeem 
incredible to any- one, and it is yet rriie, tha. 
evil Men tiniſt neceſfarily be more unhzpp- 
when they have compaſſed what tliey daſh e, 
than when they- cannot doo : 'Foriit it be':. 
miſerable thi in hu to tivea Will ro 46 alt 1 
ching, it miſt be tmuch worſe to-have a'Po: 
to-do it. without which»thewretched* Page 
| N "YOu 
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would __— without effect. vince thea 
each of theſe og its Unhappineſs,.it , 
muſt of yew e, that a threefold Misfor- 
tune muſt urge thoſe Men who both- will,.£an, 
and do commit - Wickednelſs. Bo. .I grant it; 
but I ſhould much deſire that evil Men were 
ſoon.depriv*d of this Misfortune, I mean of the 
Power of doing il]. Ph. They -fhall' be djif- 
poiPd of it ſooner than perhaps thou woul 
bave them, or than they think they ſhall : For 
there is nothing of ſo late a Beginning within 
the narrow Bounds of this Life, that can conti- 
nue long, or expect Immutability-z and the 
great Hopes and ſubtie Machinattons,of all Men 
are by. a ſudden and unforeſeen End.rumnated 
and deſtroyed ; which thing puts-an,,End ;to 
their Wickedneſs. For if Vice ſubjets-Men 

to Miſery, / the Jonger they are, vitious, the 
longer they muſt be miſerable z whom I ſhauld 
judg the moſt unhappy of all Beings, if their 


> - ” FE 


 Unhappineſs were notended at leaſt by Death: 
For it I have made-a true Concluſion concern- 
ing the Misfortune which attends Impiety, that 
Miſery muſt be without end which certainly 1s 
Eternal. Bo. This is a moſt wonderful Ec 


ſequence, and difficult to be granted ; yet-I 


miſt acknowledg it doth but too. much agzee 
with thoſe things which we have cotckaded WW' 
before. Ph. Thou doſt rightly judg : but he 
who thunks it hard to allent ro.a Conclulion, it. 

19 


the Hand of Juſtice. Nor do'T tow offerto 
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- whirother matiner is there beſt 
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k fit he ſhould demonſtrate that the Premiſes 


>ontfug or that from the Collarion of the 


"" opolitions a neceſſa Concluſion is not to be 


drawn'; otherwiſe if the Premiſes be 
he hath no Reaſon to blame the Inference frorhh 
them : for this which T am now abort. to fay 
will not ſeem leſs wonderful, but it necefſatfly 
follows from what hath been before propoſed. 
Bo.-What is that ?--Ph. That wicked Men are 
mote-happy when they are puniſhed according 
to their: Demerits, than if they ſhould efcaj 


thee that which'every Man can think, thatthe 
Matmers' of ifl Men are cortefted by Venge= 


ance; and that by fear of Torment they art re- 


duced'to the right way, and that they are Ex- 
ample$to other Meri to fly from things which 
atblame worthy: bur after nother rnatiner, 
believe theſe Wretches if they eſcape Puniſh- 
meint-to be' unhappy, although tio r4V& 
had rothe Eorreflion and Exatyple.”* Bo. And 
6s thoſe above. 
mentioned? Ph; Have we fot '8 nted alrea- 
dy that the Good are happy; and the Tmpious 
miſerable? Bo: We'have. © Ph=Tf then there: 
beany Addition of Good to'any Matt's Mifety,” 
not he happier that} anotherp*whoſe Miſery” 


' is-pureand ſimple; without the nixtrre of any” 


manner. of Good?: "Bo, It feemethi fo to be: 
Bet "And if to che ſari miſerable Perſon, who 


N > warts 
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wants all manner of Goods to thoſe Bvils which 
have already made him, miſerable, ; agothenk 
ſhould be annexed, is not he to be. eſt teemed® 
much more unhappy than he whoſe Misfortuge 
is relieved by the participation of Good? 
Bo. What will follow then? Ph. Evil Men 
then , even when they are puniſhed, Have 
ſomething of Good a6 ta to wit, the Pa 
niſhment it ſelf, which, as it is the Effet 
Juſtice, is good : And there is alſo 5 manexed tt 
the ſame Perſons, when, they go unpuniſhed 
ſomething more of Ill, that is to ſay, Impunit 
it elf, .which- before thou haft deſervi dly 
granted to. be an Evil. Bo. I cannot deny 
- Ph. Much more unhappy then are unpr- 
= Wretches.' when they meet with: ah 
unjuſt Impunity, than when they. fall: Jl 
der. a merited, Vengeance, But: it is magifall 
that nothing; can be more juſt than that-evi 
Mex be puniſhed, and - unjuſt than that 
they ſhou eſcape Puniſtment. 'Bo -Who tle- 
nies it? Ph, Nor will any Man deny butthat | 
every thing which is juſt, is good ; andron:the | 
other rand eviemioever isunjuſt, i is ill. Bo: Theſe 
are. conſequential to our former Concluſions: 
/But I pray thee tell me, doſt thou believe:that iſ 
there are any Puniſhments allotted to Souls: af: | 
| ter the Death of the- Bodies ?- Ph, Great ones 
| | moſt certainly ; ſome of which I believe to be 
 exerculed "applied by Sharpneſs rhe 
ers 
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oth T: by a Find of (X)Purga- 

Clemenicy*:* But we will 
Hot" At this time diſcourſe of theſe. But our 
Buſineſs hitherto hath been, to let thee ſee that 
the Power which thou didſt imagine to be moſt 
unworthil ly beſtowed upon evil*Men, is indeed 
none at all: And alſo oat thou mightſt be ſa- 
tisfied that evil Men, who as thou didſt com- 
plain went unpuniſhed, do never indeed eſcape 
: And alfothat thou mightſt learn 
that that Licence of d g Evil, which thou 
prayedft might ſoon en is not long : : and that 
the  Enjoyers would be more unhappy if it were 


N S- longer, : 


TE! Frecte Strain h 9.71 Here (faith Vallinus) Boetine 2 Phong 
ledgerh not only as * C ur 25 a Catholick_one ulfo, rhat 
ſome evil Men id Puniſhmenrs 
long: Pains and Torments 10s, arc cl and 
ed by Fire, The French Commenraror, the Sicur Call, the 
Royal Profeſſor of Eloquence and of Philoſophy in the Univerfity 
of Camin-Normandy, and Principe} of he College of hom chores 
faith, thar Philoſophy would here perhaps —_— of 
the Platonifts, or of the Pythagoreans, w 2r ſome 
Souls, iwhoſe Impicrics had been ſo great thar they coakd not be 
effaced by any Purgations, were condemned ro erernal Puniſh- 
ments z and that orhers,, whoſe Crimes were not fo great, did. 
_ either enjoy the eternal Pleaſures of Elyſium withour any Purgari« 
bo or 7"; = <a purged, were tranſmured and put tntothe Bos 


| Se exerctntur penis; wveterumgue malorum 
- -Supplicia expendunt : alie panduntur inanes 
7 e ad wentos : alins ſub gurgite vaſto . 
F ore» elutuy ſee! us, aut exuritur 121 < 
| ſuvs patimur manes : Exindt per amplum 
Mit ittimur Elſon, & panci !eta arva tenemis. 
Virg. lib, 6. Baeid. 


Purgatoria Clemencus. 
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loager, and moſt wretched. of. all i it-were 

perpetual, After this I ſhewed that-ill, Men - 
are more unhappy if they: be diſmiſ9d withan 

unjuſt Impunity, than if pumiſh'd with a-yuſt 

Revenge. From which Opinion it follows, 
that then they are urg'd and afflicted with the 
greateſt Puniſhments when. they are believed 
to eſcape free. Bo. When I conſider intently 
thy Reaſons, Ithink nothing can be {aid mgre 
truly, But if we look upon the Judgmentsof 
Men, who'is there to whom theſe things ſeem 
not only not to be ber 
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*clated'thy 'RIf-with the worſt of thin 
-thou' ſhould 


"by rurns ſometimes id = 
egg +7 rom po _ Earth.; and 
that all' other things ceaſm rom without, th 

Eye ſhould ſeem to carry His now above rh 
Stars, and' that again thou ſhouldit be placed 
apon the Earth. But the Multitude doth not. 
confider- this. What then ? Shall we put our 
ſelvesinto the Company of thoſe which Lhave 


before ſhewed to reſemble Beaſts ? What wilt 


thouſay, if a Man who hath. quue.lot his Sight, 


and hath alfo forgotten that ever he faw, and 


ſhould think that he wants nothing to render 
him perfeQ, ſhould we therefore judg thoſe 


 whoretain their Si ght'to be blind alſo? Either 
- will the Many wha. hag in whatT ſhall fay, al- 
_— hit we 7 oh by as firm Reaſons, to 


Ei thoſeare more unhappy who do, than. 
they: who ſuffer Injuries. Bo; T would. wil- 
lingly hear thoſe Reaſons. Ph. Canſt thou 
deny but that all ill Men deſerve Punifhngent ? 
Bo. No, I cannot. Ph. But Iam throughly 
farisfied that i impious Men are many ways un- 
happy. Bo. Certainly they areſo. Ph. Then 
thou doubteſt not that thoſe who deſerve Pu- 
niſhment are miſerable. Bo. T agree. Ph. If 
therefore thou wert to be Judg, to which dot 
thou think thou wouldſt adjudg Puniſhment, 
to him who hath done, or to 5; who hath ſuf- 
fered*the Injury ?: Bo. I-doubr not but that I 

N 4 ſhould 
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ſhould adjudg Satisfaftion to: the: Ylberes, yet 
puniſhing the Doer of Wrong.” Ph. Fhens! 
juring Perſon then would ſeem more cniferabnnt: 
to thee than him who. had receiv'd the Wrong": 
Bo. That follows.” Ph. From this 'then;, and 
from ſeveral other Reaſons founded on the: _ 
_ bottom it appears, that Impiety, pro 
by its own Nature, makes Men miſera nur 
that an Injury done to- any Man is the Miſery 4 
of the Doer, ' and not of the Sufferer. But now / 
Orators and: Advocates run a Courſe contrary: 
to this ; Far they endeavour the Pity and Com-" 
paſſion -of the Judges for thoſe who ſuffered + 
any thing bitter or grievous, when the juſter 
Pity is due to them who did the Wrong ; ens 
ſhould be led. to Judgment, as the Sickare.to ” | 
the Phyſician, not by angry but by merciful- 
2nd conipaſſionate Accuſers; that ſo they may; 
by the Application of Puniſhment, as a fit and 
rroper Remedy, be cured of the Malady gf 
the Grime. By this means the Employment of _ 
this kind of Defenders would either wholly * 
ceaſe, or elſe, that it may be more to the Ad-.. 
vantage of Mankind, it would. be turned into 
in Habit of Accufation, and would always be 
forward to accuſe, and: not to excuſe ill Men: 
and even thoſe Wretches themſelves, if they 
could through the leaſt Hole or Chink behold 
that Vere \ which they have forſaken, and ſee 
that ney ſhould be in ſome way of cleanſing 
pL  them- 
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themſelves fram their filthy V.ices, by receiving 
the anncoogy Yogi gry — which. aroOun ann, | 
ecompence of regaining 
=: from which they have fallen, not 
to efteem them ſo, but ſhould chearfully refuſe 
the Defence of their Advocates, and + 3 7-and 
elves up wholly to their Accuſers _ Es 
ſence 1t 15 that the Wiſe hate no. | 
who-but the moſt fooliſh would yg good 
Men? and it is irrational tohate the moſt pro- 
OF; For if a depraved Temper be, - as t- 
ere, the Sickneſs of the. Soul, fo we do 
an hckink thoſe whoſe Bodies are diſtempered 
to be-worthy of our Hate, but rather of our 
Compaſſion, much leſs are- thoſe over whom 
Vice,: more cruel than any bodily Diſtempe 
hath: gain'd the Aſcendant” to be adj lo, 
but are rather to be looked upon as SubjeQts of 
our Pity, | TRE beg. 


METRUM Iv. 


tantos juvat excitare motus, 
Ei propria fatum ſollicicare manu? &c. 


Pr Why ſbould vain Man ſo great Commotions raiſe? 
Why with his Hand ſhould he his Fate convey ? 

If Death be ſought, that comes, and never fgs” 
Fo or IM S feeds fo belp it on its "gs 


They 
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They whom the Lion and the rugged Bear," 

The Indian Tiger, and the foaming Boar, 
With eager Teeth, and with arme« Clews ho res y 
Do ſtain their & words in their own reeking Gore. | 
Ts it becauſe their Manners diff ring are, 

And that their many Cuſtoms diſagree, 

That they unjuſtly thus engage in W res 

And fiercely urge each others De 

This. Reaſon is not juſt for ſhedain Blood: 
Wouldft thou to each Man give what he aeſerves;; 
Love, as by Right thou art oblig'd, the Good, 
And pity him « from fair Vertue 'fwerves. 
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PROS 4 V. 


Boee. ERE I plainly ſee what Ha 
J or Miſery is placed inthe Tv 
and of evil Men. But in'this ſame com- 
mon Eſtate of Fortune I. perceive ſomething 
both of Good and Evil : bg no wiſe Man had 
rather be expog'd to Baniſhment, Poverty, and 
Ignominy, than excel in-Riches, Honours, Pow- 
er, and continue in a flonriſhing Eftate in his 
_ ——_ For ar Son _ clearly. 
of W1 a 
wor hs Rao of- the ig, 4 
ſome meaſure in) and communicated: to 
SubjeQs ; -whilft Impriſonment,” and all legal 
ents are only due” to thoſe Penne 
an 
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. and profligate Citizens, for whom they were 


all things, doth heighten my 


at firſt 3 ftituted and appointed. Why then 
ſhould ſuffer» ſo > rent a Clange? 
Why. thoul 'Puniſhments due to Crimes, op- 

te the Good, and the Rewards of Vextue 
bh born only by wicked and flagitious Men,? 
Theſe thingsT ae wonder at, and I deſire to 
learn from thee what may be the Reaſon of ſo 
unjuſt a Diſtribution. For my Wander. would 
be. leſs,did I believe all things mY be governed by 

Chance. But now even God, the & Goyernour of 


who whilſt he doth often diftribute good things 


to the Good, anderil thing rothe Wicked ,yet 
to 


doth ſometimes. give Vertuous an hard 
Portion, and.to the impious Man he grants his 


. Hearts Defire. What Difference then'is there 
tobe found, unleſs Men may be acquainted with 


the Cauſe betwixt his rand the 
AQtngs of Chance ? Ph, Nor is it atall to be 
admired if Men fancy ſomething; raſh and con- 
fus'd-in theſe Methods of AQting, if they are 
ignorant. of the Reaſon of that Order by lat 
God. proceeds. Bur although thouart 

of-the Cauſe of this great Diſpoſal © -rong 
yet becauſe the good Governour of all things 
doth temper and inform the. World, [never 
doubt birt that all things are done rightly and as 


| hey og to be. 


M E- 
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METRUM. V.- & 
Siquis ArQturi fidera nefcit 
Propinqua ſummo Cardine labi, "_ 


Who knows not that (1) ArEturus moves 
Near to the Arftick Pole, nor why . 
(m) Bootes low paſſeth his Wain, 
Drowning *th Sea his later F love, 
When he unfolds his quicker Riſe, 
Will wonder at the Laws a Heaven. 
And if he know not why the Horns 
Of the (z) F, ul. Moos ; grow pale, whilft they _... 
"hy 


m) Bootes,] Or Rubulcus, is called ſo becauſe ir is A Conſtells 
tion framed of Stars, which reſemble the Form of a Carrand Ox- 
en. This Canſtcllation i CT and be- 
ing placed fo high, ir always appears: 10 our Bemnue Te. is 
Gd ale os dive hed Vines re is the Sen, ec: never de- 
NT en appendage ing 

#) Fuall-Moon. | It ns that Ex dice 
berwtxt the Sun and the Full-Moon, that the Moon bei 
by the terfe Shadows, dorh loſe che ad Spl 
i. borrowed from the Sun ; and that the fo appar 
before obſcured by the greater Brightneſs of the Ins begin to 
ſhine our : From whence the Anticnrs, whoſe S icion made 
them believe that that Decreaſe nn Brien 7 Charms, did. 
think they might deliver her from it by the ri of byanen 
Veſſels or Cyma s: From whence Tibullus, hs: 

Cantus & 3 curry Lunam deducere tentat- 
Et faceret, fs non ar4 repulſa ſonent.. 
And 7iven, Sat. 6. Tot patiter pelvues, tot tintinaabula dicas 
| Pulſari : jam nemo tubas atq, er ſatiget, _ 
UVnalaboranti poterit ſuccurrere Line. 
And Virg. Eclog.8. Carmina vel Calo poſſunt deducere Lunans. . 

All theſe things, ſaith Boztivs, make the Admirarion of the Val- 

gar, becauſe they know not the Cauſes of them. 
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And how the Moon, confasd and dark, 

Diſplays thoſe Stars which ſhe before 

Had in her brighter Glories hid. 

A vulgar Error s retatn'd 

| By many People, who do think 

1o reſcue Luna from Eclipſe oN 

_ With brazen Cymbals, and with Strokes 

On Baſins, which do rend the Air. © 

Yet none admire when (0) Corus blows, 

And makes the W aves aſſault the Shore ; 

Nor when the Sur's refreſhing Heat, ' © 

Diſſobves waſt Heaps of congeaPd Snow. 

For here the Cauſes open lie : | 

Bat thoſe which cloſely are wrapt up, ' ' © 
Mfquiet mach the Thoughts and Mind. = 

The giddy People fland amaz'd 

At that which rarely or by chance arrives. 

But if that clogdy Error would depart, 

Which ftapid Ignorarice doth raiſe, ' © © 
heſe things no more by Men would be atlmird. - 


4 dippd within the Bounds of Night, 


. = _ as "SF © S 
: £7 * * 


- (4) Cars) Or Camw, the North-weſt Wing. > Phul 
having ſhewed thar Men wonder ar. many things becauſe the 

know bor che Cauſes of them, doth vow ſhew rhar they wonder 
noratrhings of which they know the Cauſes : AS why Cars doth 
beat the Waves fiercely againſt che Sea-Coaſts, they knowing that 
Wind is a moved Body, and that any Body which hath Morion 


doth hari < againſt any ocher Body which miecers it in its 
G x Men do nor: admire why an Heap of SnowHhardeacd 
har by Cold, ſhould be-meited by the Hear of the Sun, 


i unuy mere are, <— Pares of the hardened Snew 
my be diflolyc#by the moved Patricks of the warm Sun. 
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PROSA VL Oy 
Boer. CO it is; but becauſe it is thy Province. 
to unfold the hidden Cauſes of things; 
and to lay open thoſe Reaſons whuch are:now* 
invelop'd 1n Darkneſs, Lintreat thee to give me' 
thy Judgment in this Matter, and to daſcourſe 
upon it, for this Wonder troubles - me- very. 
much. Philoſophy then a little ſmiling; faid:to 
me, O thou calPſt upon me to declare-to: thee 
the greateſt thing which could be asked;-and- 
which indeed can ſcarce be anſwered : For ſuch 


is the Matter of it, .that one. Doubt. beingre+ 
moved, innumerable others, like the Heads of 


(p) Hhdra, grow up. - Nor would there-indeed 
be any End of them, unleſs they were reſtrain- 
ed by the Quickneſs and lively Fire: of the 
Mind : For in this Matter Men. are: wont-'to 
make Queſtions of the ſimple Actings of 'Pro- 
vidence, of the Order and Coyrſe of Deſtiny; 
of ſudden Chance, of Knowledg, of Divine Pre- 
NL and of 2p rich Fg _ _ | 
Weight theſe things are, thou thy ſe yit--- 
bo ah But becauſe it is part Yhy Met 


pPRa_ _— Ss Peg. RN" vH An. ;o 7 - 


.. (p) Hydre.} This was a Monſter feigned by the Poess t6 have 
fifty, or,.as ochers will, an hundred Heads 3. one of whilch- being: 
cut of, two did. ariſe jn its. Place; till rcniecs having cut & 


one of the Heads, did ſtat the Woiind with hot Ito 


cine, and it ml. —— much to _ Cure 
to kfiow theſe” things, although I am confined 
within the narrow Bounds of 'Time, I ſhallen- 
deavour to give thee ſome 'Tafte of them. And 
although the Charms and Muſick of my Yerſe 
may : 4 aft, whi yet thou muſt defer |that 
Pkafure hilt I in- order weave toge- 
ther my. Reaſons,' which -may tend to the So- 
lution of thy gw wagy Bo. Obſerve thy.own 
Nook As ' pleaſeh thee.. Then taking her - 
. om another Principle, ſhe thus: 
li = Ph, The Generation of all things, 
and;every -Progreflion of changeable _ 
All-t -which are any way moved, re- 
ceive their _ —_ _ Forms out _ 
Stabilaty' or. Conſtancy e Divine 
And thisbeing placed inthe Height of its own 
Purity; or. Simplicity, doth eftabliſh a manifold 
Made''or Way in doing things ; which Mode 
or -Manner of Proceeding, when Men behold 
it-in the Purity of the Divine Under = 
called Fedwadence; but being hh to 
ferr'd to that which it moveth, and of which 
&Kdifpoſeth, -it was called Fate or Deſtiny. +— 
And; if any one ſhall thronghl og in his 
-Miand the Force and Ener og the one andof 
thevther, he ſhall ſoon them to be diffe- 
teftthings: For Providence 1s that Divine Rea- 
:ſor-fettled in the chief Governour of the World, 
| 59= he diſpoſeth all Hg" ; but Fate or 
Deſtiny 
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Deſtiny is a Diſpoſition inherent iri moveable 
Beings, by which Providence knirs them-toge. 
ther in _—_ En -8 Providence pms, and 
comprehends all things, although divers, al 
chnEh infinite ; but Fate orders and digeſts all 
ſingle things into Motion, and. | Wu! £ them 
according to'Place; Form and Time {ay 


__ 


the Explication ofthis temporal Or 
joined or folded up, in regard to the Divine ; 
Mind, may. be called Providerice ; and being 
unfolded and digeſted according to Time,.ai 

the other Circumſtances, it may be called Fate. 
And although theſe things be different, - yer one 
of them depends upon the other ; for the-Or- 
der of Fate proceeds from thepure Simplicityof 
Providence: For as the Artificer forming in his 
Mind the Shape of-rhe thing which he is abour 
ro-make, moves to effect his Work, .and doth 
in proceſs of time draw out that which before 
he 'had ſingly in his Imagination defigned+, fo 
God by his Providence fimply and firmly doth 
diſpoſe the things 'which are to be done ; and 
he doth in ſeveral Ways, and according; 
Time, adminiſter by Fate thoſe very than 
which he hath ſo diſpoſed. Sothen, whether 
Pate be exerciſed and moved by ſoine Divine 
Spirits which attend upon Providence, &#Þb 


ſome Soul; or by the Miniſtry of the whol 
Body of Nature, or by the Celeſtial Motions© 
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"fold" Subtlety of Demons, whether good'or 
bad; or if by any of theſe, or if by all of ther 
"the Series 'of Fate is woven: Thus certainly is 
ff, thit the imniovable and fimple way 
'of doing things is Providence; and that the 
"movable Contexture and ternporal Order. of 
"thoſe things which the Divine Purity fore-diſ- 
-poſed and ordered to be doiie, is Fate; Hence 
xy that all things whych ate under the Domi: 
"non EF Fate, are alſo ſubje&X to Providence; 
"which commands even Fate it felf. But ſorne 
hings which are placed under the Guidance arid 
Protection of Providence, are wholly exempr 
Foal the Juriſdiftion of Fate, and fiirmount 
the Series of it; and thoſe are ſuch things as are 
ſtably fixed near to the Divinity, and are above 
the Order of fatal Mobility: For even as a- 
Cee. ſeveral Circles Oo about the King 


a the  forcher' it al rig FR In- 
Evid of the Point, ſo much themore 
Itdoth fl ; bur yet if any thing ſhould join and 
f ir it ſelf tot Point,” if is conſtrained to be 
movable, and ceaſeth to be dilated; By pa- 
Ry of Reaſ6n the further oy Hy departetfs 
Mini tho 3 firſt Mind, that is God, it 16 
IT) Oo tauich 
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much the more embaraſled, and faſter boun 
in the Bonds of Deſtiny - and every th ung 1s by 
ſo much the freer 5 Fate, by how pas, 4 
approacheth nearer to the Centre of all. 
i= if it cloſely adheres to the Firmneſs -of 
the ſu Mind, without moving, it g0 
the N ceſſity and Power of 
As Ratiocination then is to the IntclkR, as that 
which is en is tO - de which hatha p 
Being, as Time is to Eternity, as the C 
tothe Centre ; ſo is the mova le Order of Fac | 
to the ſtable Simplicity of Providence. *Thi 
Order moveth the Heavens and the Stars, . tem- 
peret the Elements, and maketh them a= 
amongſt themſelves, and by an a 
Change transforms them. It reneweth i 
things which are born, and ach deby 
like Progreſſions of Sexes and Seeds. © Th 
binds together the Actions and Fortunes of Me 
by an indiſſoluble Connection of Cauſes; wi UC 
 ſincethey proceed from the Origine of immo- 
 vable Hs pa mult alſo themſelves necelſſa- 
rily be unchangeable : For ſo things are always 
beſt governed, uf that pure Si , or Sa 


gleneſs, dwelling in the Divine ig may 
' produce thar unalterable Order of Contra 9 for 
this Order, by its. own Unchangeableneſs, 
Conſtancy, may reſtrain thoſe = 4 

ir Nature. are mutable, and => wo 


otherwiſe raſhly and irregularly float abgk 


mall 


z 
1 
: 
; 
e 
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Hence it is that although things may ſeem con- 
fuſed and diſturbed to Men EG ny 


conlider this Order att er 
Manner and Courſe of : every hg daclh at 


bn age it to 6 rr IE F-- there is no- 
done for the ſake of Evil, no not by the 
ritious Wretches ; who, as T have fully 
before demonſt rated, are in their Reſearches 
after Good CE, by crooked Error, whillt 
the Order proceeding from the Centre of Sove- 
reg Good Ge doth not S miſlead any from its Prin- 
ciples. thou gy 4 ſay, what grene Con- 
adverſe i proker Mecrs both Open perous and 
things times happen to'good 
and that evil Mn can enjo : what ther 
Hearts caiy defire, and yet be 2M: ed too with 
5 which they hate _ Do Peopke live now 
a-days ſo vertiiouſly, and with ſo much Inte- 
; that thoſe whom Men think good or bad, 
* neceſſarily be either? Bur in this the 
Judgments of Mien diſagree much : For thoſe 
whom Tome judg worthy Sk 2 Reward; others 
think ro deſerve hb But ſet us nt, 
thar it is poſſible that ſome one may be a le to 
Fell betwixt the Good and the Bad ; Ts 
i x e therefore that he ſhould look into the 
Þ Terperainent of the Mind, and pro- 


| ates of it as one _ of the Body ! ? Bur it is 


miraculous to. him. who knows it not, why 


ſweet things ſhould be agreeable to ſome Bo- 


(0) > - ates, 
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dies, and bitter to others ; and why ſome ſick 
People are caſed by Lenitives, othersare helper 
by ſharper Medicines. But it 1s no wonder'to | 
the Phyſician, who knoweth the Meafure and 
Temperament of Health and Sickneſs. But 
what other thing 1s it that makes the Mind 
healthful and ſtrong than Goodneſs ? And what 
15 its Sickneſs but Vice ? Who is the Preſeryer 
of Good, and the Driver away of Evil, other 
than God the great Ruler and Phyſician of the 
' Mind? who, when he.looks about him from 
the high Obſervatory of his Providence, ſees 
and knows what is convenient for every one, 
and then accommodates him with the Conve- 
nience. Hence then proceeds that remarkable 
Miracle of the Order of Deſtiny, fince the all- 
knowing God doth that at which the Ignorant 
are aſtoniſhed. But now that I; may glance at 
a few things concerning the Depth of the Di 
vine Knowledg, which humane Reaſon- may 
comprehend, that Man whom thou believeſt to 
| be moſt juſt, and the greateſt- Obſerver and 
Maintainer of Equity, of that Man, T fay, the 
all-knowing Providence doth think otherwiſe. 
And (q) my Familiar Lucan told us, that the 
vanquiſhing Cauſe was pleaſing to the Gods, 
bur the vanquiilfd to Cate; Know this then, 


. (1) My F amiliar S_ Lcaz s here ſtiled by Philoſop y Fans- | 
lig]s noftsr Lucanys,becauſe he was a Philoſopher, and a Veittof Phi- 
kK iophy ſeems 50 run chrough che whole 44 ork of his Pharaliz 
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that whatſoever thou ſeeſt done contra 
pe or Expect 


to thy 


ation, that notwithftanding the 
Order of things is preſerved rightand entire; 
rerted Opinion it ſeemekh Confu- 
ſe that a Man may have 
behaved himſelf fo well, that the Approbation 
in him ; but 
aps of a weak Courage : fo that ifany 
thing croſs ſhould befal him, hewill forgo his 
Innocence, ſince with it he cannot retain his 
The wiſe Diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence then. ſpareth him whom Adverſity may 
tolahour and 
travel, who is not able to undergo ſuch Hard- 
ſhip; .nor to bear AMiQtions. Another Man is 
Maſter of all Vertues, is holy, and one who 
draws nigh to God : Providence PAL In- 
rap 
: But 


| but tothy pery 
tion. But let us ſuppo 


of God and Man may both agree 


Fortune. 


make worſe, leſt he ſhould be put 


juſtice that that Man ſhould be op 
any Adverſity ; fo that it will not fi 
labour even under any bodily Diſtemper 
as (7) one more excellent than I ſaid, *avd\gos 
duc: Fuvewer nzoJoucn] Vertues do build up 


[£05 
the 


Body of the Holy Man.{) But it often comes to- 
ernment of 
_ things 


) One more excellent than 1.) Ir is ſuppoſed that our Philsſo- 
| meanerh here Hermes Triſmeziſtus : He was an Egyptian Phi- 
' lofopher, and called Triſmegiſtus, rhat is, rer maximus, becauſe he + 
i5 ſaid to have ſpoken of a Trinity in the Godhead, by Szidar; or 
becauſe he was both a King, a Prieſt, and a Philoſopher: He firit 
iſtinguiſhed Time into Hours; he livcd in the ume of Meſts, 


paſs that good Men have the Gov 
Oz 


abour the Year of the World 2440. 
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things committed to them, that the exuberarit 
Improbity of ill Men may be repelPd and abas- , 
ted. To ſome, according to the Cualines of , 
ther Mihds, he gives a kind of Mixture" of 
Fortune, chequered with Good and Evil: Ups 
on ſome he lays grievous heavy Croſles, left: 
they ſhould grow luxurious by too long # 
Courſe of Felicity : Upon others he ſomerumes 
lays alſo heavy Croſſes, that their Vertues may 
be confirmed by the Uſe and Exerciſe of Pat- 
ence: Some fear more than they ought rhat 
thing which they can bear : Others deſpife more 
than they ought that which they cannot ; and 
thoſe, that by the Experiment they may come 
to the Knowledg of themſelves, he ſometimes 
afflicts. And many there are who OE 
chagd a great Name in the Work, at the Ex- 
pence of a glorious Death. And fome Men 
whoſe Courage hath not yielded to Tormens, 
have given a noble Example to others, that 
Yertue is not to be overcome by Adverſity. 
[And there is no doubt but that all theſe things 
are done juſtly and in order, and for the Good. 
of thoſe to whom they happen It alſo pro- 
ceeds from the ſaid Cauſes that ſometimes Ad-. 
verſity, ſometimes Proſperity, comes to be the. 
Fot of ill Men.N And it is the Wonder of 
no Man, that flagitious Perſons ſhould be 
atficted, becauſe they are always thought to 
deſerve what comes upon them ; and that _ | 
| : _ Puniſh 


* 
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Puniſhment doth deter others from fuch Aims, 
and often work a Reformation in thoſe. on 
whom they are inflicted : But the Proſperity af 
ſuch yields a great Argument tothe Good, and 
dreCts'them what to judg of this kind of Hap- 
pineſs, 'which they ſo often ſee to fall to the 
ſhare of the worſt of Men. In which thing I 
tiumk often there is a Diſpenſation, becauſe the 
Nature of fome Men may be ſo. forward and 
importunate, that Poverty, and the want of Ne- 
ceflaries, would rather urge them to do ill. 


\* But this Diſeaſe Providence doth cure by ap- Z 


plying the powerful Medicine of Money. One 
Man finding his Conſcience deeply ſpatted with 
Crimes, and cemparing himſelf and his For- 
tune, fears perhaps that the Happineſs which 
heenjoyed by the Uſe of it, fhould be wholly 
done away by its Loſs; he will therefore cha 

his Manners, and whulft he fears to: loſe lis 
Eftate he will leave his Impiety. Upon another 
Happineſs is conferr'd without Deſert, and 
that precipitates himinto a merited DeſtruQion. 
'To ſome there is a Power of Puniſhing granted, 
that it may exerciſe the Vertues of the Good, 
and may be Cauſe of Puniſhment and Tormerit 
to the Evil. {For as there is no Covenant or 
A ent betwixt the Vertuous and the 
Wicked, ſo neither can wretched Men ' agree 
amongſt themſelveS\ And why ſhould they ! 
for they difagree amongſt themſelves by reaſon 
 . | 01.” 


of © 


w# ; 


of their Vices, which rend and tear the Con: 
ſcience ; and they often do thoſe things, which 
when they are aver,they judg they ought not to 
have done* them. From whence Prqvidence 
hath often produced a ſignal Miracle, to wit, 
that eyil Men have oft made other ill Men 
. good ; For when ſome of theſe find that they 
have ſuffered an Injury from qthers of them, 
urged by the Hate of thoſe that have oftended 
them, . they haye returned to the Ways of 
Vertue, ſtudying nothing more than to be un- 
like to thoſe ] ns whom they hate. {It is on- 
ly the great Power of God which can make 


Evil turn to Good, when by uſing them agree- 


ably and conveniently he draws out of them 
the Effet of ſome Gagd {\For a certain Order 
embraceth all Beings, ſo that whatſoever doth 
.Cepart from the Reaſon and Laws. of that Or- 
der which 1s aſſigned to it, yet it paſſeth ito 
and under tlie Laws of another Order ; for no- 
thing is left in the Power of Chance or Uncer- 
tainty_ in the Realm of Providence. 'ag)uAtov 


 " El TRUTH SELV GG THVT® cyortuaiye «Tt is hard for 


re #0 expreſs bow God rules and diſpoſeth all things 
[y his Providence, Nor is it lawſul for a Man 
(if he conld) to comprehend all the Machines 
:nt Movements of the Divine Work, even in 
It Thought, much leſs to declareand deſcribe 
them in Words, Let it ſuffice to have ſeen on- 
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iy this, that God, the Framer of all Natures, 
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orders and diſpoſeth every thing towards Good ; 
and whilſt "ng 17 OO thoſe things 
which he hath made in his own Likeneſs, he 


baniſheth all Evil by the Courſe of Deſtiny, 
-without t s of his Commonwealth. 
CER ONT > dg wg the all-. 
difh ' Providence, thou mayſt eaſily { 
r-996 are not thoſe Evils whit: Mo = 
lieve do abound upon the Face of the Earth. 
But now TI fee that thou doſt almoſt lie down 
under the Weight and Prolixity of my Rea- 
ſoning ; and that thou doſt ny the Muſick of 
my Verſe: receive then this Draught with-which 
whenthou artrefreſh'd,thou mayit more ſtrong- 
jy proceed to other Matters which yet remain, 


METRUM VI. 
Si vis celfi jura tonantis 
Pura ſolers cernere mente, 
_. - Aſpice fummiculmia Cah, &c. 

If with a Mind well-<clear'd thou wouldi# 

' Weigh well the Laws of the high Thunderer, 
Beholdthe Height of th® Empyrean Hegven ; 
There by a juſt and certain Bound the Stars 
Preſerve their antient Peace and Amity, 

The Sun being mov'd by his reſplendent Flame 
| Doth not impede pale Photbe”s colder Sphere, - . 
Nor dath the Northern Bear, which proudly round 
The towring Battlements of thi Univerſe _. 
Joclines his head long Courſe, ever deſire 
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To drench his Flames in the vaſt Ocean, 

Although he fees the other Stars do fo. 

Veſper obſerving Time, exattly leads 

The Horns of Night, and Lucifer again . 

Brings on the Day, which cherifbeth the Earth. © 

So mutual Love doth all things ever move: _ + 

And from the ftarry Regions cruel War © 

Is baniſh'd far. This beauteous Concord fo 

In equal ws 106; tempers th* Elements ; 

That when things moiſt and dry begin to fight, 

| They do attack and do retreat by turns ; 

That Cold with Heat a lafting Peace doth make ; 

That the aſpiring Flame may mount on high, 

And that the Earth may tow'rds its Centre tend. 

© ſame Canſes in the warming Spring © 

The ing Tear doth grat fas Sweets breath out, 

The hotter Summer ripeneth the Core : 

Loaden with Apples then Autumnus comes, 

And Winter wets the Earth with many Showers. 

This Temper atare doth —___ and bring forth. 

Whatever in the Univerſe doth breath : 

And this doth alſs take away and bide, v.- 

And doth by Death efface whatever bas been born, 
Whilft the Worlds Creator fits on bigh, 

And ruling meſnageth the Reins of = 

The mighty King and _—_ Fountain and Soarct, 

The Law, and the wiſe Judg of Equity, TT 

Thoſe things to'which he did a Motion grve | 

He ſtops, and thus being mov/d, he ah confirm, 

For if their dire Motions he did not ; 


e 
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Rewvoke, aud forc'd them in a Round to move, 
Thoſe things which now by Order do endure 
Would ftraight from their Beginning fall, aud ſoos 
Would into nothing be reſolv'd. | 

This Lowe to every ty is. common then, 

And all things ao es ons as their Fad; 

For otherwiſe they could not laſt, unleſs 

By Lowe's kind Circulation they revert '! 
Tothat On Canſe, which = them —_— God 


O——_—_— 


PROS 4 VI. . 
Phil. \ OST thou not ſee now what fol 
Jows from all the things which TI 
"er {poken. Bo. What is the OC 


Ph. 'Fhar all Fortune 1s CO Andihow, 
[ prithee, canthat be ? bſerve then that 
fince all Fortune ues oairaeaci or adverſe, 
it is giveneither to —— or exerciſe the Good, 
or to -puniſh 'or- correft the Bad ; andall For- 
tune is good whuch appears to be either juft or 
profitable. Bo. The Reaſon is moſt true, and 
f I conſider the Doftrine either of Providence 
or Fate, which a little before thou taughteſt me, 
thy Opinion is founded upon a firm Ground. 

But ler us range it, if thou pleaſeſt, amongſt 
thoſe Poſitions which, 2 little before, thou faidſt 
were not commonly believed by the People. 

Ph. Why ſo? Bo. Becauſe it is the common 
and frequent Phraſe of Men, that the Fortune 


0} 
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of ſuch an one is bad. Ph. Wilt thou then that 
I ſhall for a while draw-nearer to the Peoples 
way. of Diſcourſe, left we ſhould ſeem - too 
much to have receded from the Uſages of Man- 
kind? Bo. As thou pleaſeſt. Ph. Thinkeft 
thou not then that I thing which is profi- 
table is good ? Bo. Yes ſurely. Ph. But what- 
ſoever doth either exerciſe or corre&t is profita- 
ble. Bo. Iconfeſsit. Ph. Therefore *tis good. 
Bo. Why ſhould it not? Ph. But this is the 
Fortune of them who are either fixed in Vertue, 
and wage a conftant War againſt Adverlity, or 
of thoſe who, abandoning Vice, take the way 
of Vertue. Bo. I cannot deny it. . Ph. But 
what ſayſt thou of that pleaſant Fortune which 
is given as a Reward to good Men, do:the Many 
conceive it tobe ill ?. Bo. Certainly no, but ra- 
ther they believe it to be very good, as it is in- 
deed. Ph. But what ſayſt thou of that other, 
which although it be ſharp, and inflias juſt 
Punif{hment upon the Wicked, do: Men: take it 
to be. good ? + Bo. No ſure, but rather the moſt 
wretched and tormenting thing that can be 
thought upon. Ph. Behold then, and qnark 
well, if we, following the Opinion of -the Peo- 
ple; have not concluded ſomething which is ve- 
ry contrary to the common Opinion. Bo, What 
is that? Ph. It followeth clearly to the things 
before granted,, that whatſoever the Fortune of 
all thoſe who are either in poſleflion of, op 
| BOW 
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rowing in Vertue, or otherwiſe in ſearch after 
er, may be, it is good ; butthat the Fortune of 
thoſe who live in Impiety and Sin muſt be the 
worlt of any thing. Bo. "That istrue, although 
no 'one dare confels it. . Ph. Why fo, for t 
wiſe Man ought not to be caſt down when he 
is brought into the Field to wage War with 
Fortune, no more than the valiant Man ought 
to: be diſmayed when he hears the Hard 


ſound to Battel.: For Difficulty and Hardſhi 


giveth the Occaſion to one that he may encrea 
and propapate his Glory ; and to the other, that 


| he: may confirm and improve . his Wiſdom. 
From hence is' Vertue 'denominated, - becauſe 
leaning upon its own Strength, and confiding 
in'its proper Force, it is not to be overcome by 


Adverſity : (Nor thou who art ſo far advanced 
in the Courſe of Vertue, art not to be carried 


away by Delights;and to wallow in Luſt ; thou 


» 


"muſt engage valiantly and fiercely againſt ey 
Forame.Y And leſt Adverſity. ſhould iy 
thee, or Pt 


, -or Proſperity corrupt thee, poſſeſs thy ſelf 
of the Golden Mean, and retain it with al wy 


Strength Y For whatſoever is below, or goett 
| beyond that, implies a Contempt of true Hap- 


neſs, and lofeth the Reward of its Labour 
Itlieth in thy own Hand to chooſe what For- 
tune thou likeſt ; for all Fortune which ſeemeth 


ſharp and grievous, unleſs it exerciſe the Ver- 


, 


tues of the Good, or chaſtiſe the Imptety of the 


- Wicked, isa Puniſhment,  ME- 
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METRUM VIL. 


Bella bis quinis operatus annis - 
Uttor Atreides Phrygiz ruinis 
- Fratris amiſſos thalamios piavit, &e. 


By ten Tears bloody W ar, and (/) Phrygiz's Pate 
Ee) —— ard wana, and exptate 
Hs 


F Phrvgia. It is = * the Teffes Yruaned t6- 
—_ PESLATS to Prolomy dind her My | 
"0 ner] Agameime::, Paris the Son of Prien King of | 
HO ae, a Flect, went into Greece to viſic Memrelaus a. ng 
Sports, and againſt che Laws of Hoſpitality Role a\vay his White ; 
| Which Avamemner the Son of Atrewsy and Brocher of the aforedald 
Ment!1%s, ve = much reſenriog, he. did call rogerher rhe Grecian 
ailing inro Phry2ia, beficged Troy ; and having it- 
_ afeer a Siege of ren Years, deſtroyed ic with Fire abd 
fame Agamimnon when he was goihg upon this Expe- 
_ n he arrived at Aki a Port of Beotia, and had made. 
a of his Army, did ignorantly kill at Hart which had been 
confetraced ro Diava; with which the Goddefs offended, 
cid fend a Peſtilence,- and ſapprefied rhe W! ſo thache laid 
Wind-b6unid in the Haven. He conſulted in this the 
racke, Which gave for Anſwer, that the Gods would not be ap- 


pedſed rill he had ſacrifiecd iphg Ipnigents tas Daughter Derg» (came 


hors rm Ire and himfelf performed the Office of the 

g His —_— *aſrrntony mgm and Peril he at- 
_ am 1014 caflere fe 

Moliri, & longs "i Te chi belts, . 

Fetiſentq; utinam;! ſepe illos aſpers Point 

. Inter alnſet yes, & terrant tes. 

| Precigue cum jan bit trabibus contextus acernis 

$tarer equa, toto ſornenat #there mini : 

Supeaſs Exiypylum ſcitatum Oracala Phebi 

Mit riens ;, iq; 2ajtus bec triſtia difta r 
Sanguine ag ry en & Urge Ca54. 

Cum primum Ilidcas a a7 ofas, Wc. 
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His Brother's Loſs. Whils his nnguier Mind 
Preſs'd hins to ſail, with Blood be buys a Wind 
For the Arpolick Fleet, he puts ? was x "IP 


Compaſſion, and vows bis Daup 
AVittim tothe injur'd Goddef, —_ 
The wiſe Ulyſles did with Tears lament | 

e i His ſlaughtered Friends, whom (a) Polyphens 


| ({ant 
ar con y hits down to the Shades ; bat he ; 
ir Manes, patting ont the 7 
pb Fake Monſter, whilf he in his 
| Did lie at Eaſe, Jevied be Sleep and Wines 
 Flis many Labours conſecrate t6' Fame 
The Great (w) Alcites, and his mighty Nene. 


| : 
; "7" . X ” : « 
_ - * * L- 
' 4 "ME. : _y 5 ER + 
— — — c—  — 8 mmm nn rn tne nt rn 


ROOF ye Feigted . to be one of the Cyclops, 
WOE Wo buge G1anr, who had bur = 
| is Cpu 

his 


| and 

x Drs aa and 

R in his Forehead : He crook Ulyſſes four 
of = chetn in' his Den ; devoured - 

"i Suk at, hich Bortle of fireng Wine, 
ich calt him into a deep 


0 WI OB HY Ow ''$ | eu oenxFge copy we 


his -Compan 


. (w) Alkides.] Phidoliphsy overh by the Example of Hercs- 
les, char Heaven and are nor © be 1 to bur by. 
the undergoing of many Labours upon Eafth. He was 
teignedenbeche Son of Fajtcr and Alcmene, and therefore hared 
by Zum, who cxerciſed him ſtill with new Toils and Adven- 

tures, 
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The (x) Centaurs, and the (y) Lion he 0rethrew;. 
And took the Spoil ; he the foul (z) Harpies flew: 
(a) Though inthe Door the watchful Dragon lay, 
He boldly took the Golden Fruit away : 


my "2 2 FY th. Ah. ” A. » 


ac 


(z) TheCentaws.)] This was the firſt Labour of Hercules, The 
Centaurs were People of Theſſz/y, inhabiting the Country joining 
upon the Mountain Peliozx, who firſt arrempted to make Horſes 
tame, and ro fight upon them :: For this Reaſon they were looked 
upon by their Neighbours to be Monſters, and to have the Parts 
both of Men and Horſes. Hercules ſerring upon theſe People, overs 
came and flew many of them. | | 


The qo? In the Nemean Wood, which was a wild Part of 
he of Achaia, there was a Lion of an extrac 


0 
r | 
Greatneſs, which was invulnerable by any Weapon made cirher of 
Iron or Braſs: bur Hercules oiking him, kill'd him wich his 
OS, 208 CR himſelf with his Skin. This was his ſecond 


- Ia . | 
(x) The Hayies. | They were fei to be Birds of ſo great. 
Dimenſion, alan always avout ors called Sympbalar in | 
Arcadia, that they dar che Sun ; and fo ravenous, that they 
ſpoiled the whole Country about. Hercules is ſaid to have invented 
a Timbrel or ſounding tnſlrmnent of Braſs, and to have driven them 
all away : which was his third Labour. 1 To 
| | Uncifqut timend eo 
Unguibus Arcadie volucres Stympbala colentes. 
| | Lucrer. lib. s, 
4) Though in the Door, &c.)] His fourth Labour was this : The 
Hejperides, Daughters of Heſpervs, who was Brother of Atlas, viz, 
Egle, Arethuſa and Heſperetbuſa, were feigned to have poſſefied Gar- 
dies, lying near to Lira, called now by the Europeans Larache, 2 
Town of Mauritania Tingitana, which takes its Denominarion from 
Tiagis, now Fengier, which were planted with Trees which pro- 
duced Golden Fruir, and which were guarded T5 waking Dra- 
gon ; which Dragon Hrcules flew, and carrice the Prais vo Eo 
riftbeus his Facher-in-law. 8 
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He made grim (b) Cerberus to a Chain ſubmit; Ma 
He overthrew the mighty (c) Diomede, oo 
And made his fiery Horſes on him feed. I, 
He burnt the Poiſon, and did (d) Hydra tame, 
The headlong (e) Achelous he O'recame, 
Bluſhing within his Banks he hid his Head. 

Oz Libyan Sands he left (f) Antzus dead : 
F He 


_ i. 


_—_ Rn 


' (6) Corbirus.] Pirithbous, the Son of Irion : his Wife Hippodame 
being dead, made an Agreement with Theſeus, that they ſhould 
marry none who were not deſcended from Jupiter. Upon this 
Theſeus ſtole away Helena; and Pirithous defigning ro take away 
Proſerpina the Wife of Plato, went down to Hell, Theſeus and Hercu- 
lzs accompanying him z bur Pirithous upon his firſt Arrempr was 
kill'd by Cerberus, whorh Theſes endeayouring to help, was taken 
alive by Pluto, and was bound by him till Hercules bound Cerberus 
io a threefold Chain. This was his fifth Labour. ; 

(5) Diomedts.) He was King of Thracia, and fed his Horſes with 
Man's Fleſh Hercules flew him, and gave him ro his Horſes ro be 
eqrenn, This was his fixth Labour. From whence Ortid, 
Nen tibi ſuccurrit crudi, Diomedis imago + | 
Efferus bumani qui dape pavit equos. og 
4) The ſeventh Labour of Herca/es was the killing of Hydr4. 
_Videſss Litt. (p) ſapra, | | | : | 
(e) Achelous,. The eighth Labour of Aercules was this : Ache- 
lous, feigned co be the Son of Oceanus and Tethys, fought with Her- 
rules. fox Deianira the Daughter of Ozneus Ring of Caledonza; bur 
Achelous being unequal in Strength to him, curned himfelf firſt in- 
to a Serpent, then into 2 Bull, bar Hercales cur of his Horn, which 
became the Corn copie, or Horn of Plenty, which made 4:3zlous; 
being aſhamed to appear wich one Horn, ro hide himſelf in a Ri- | 
ver of his Name. EE : Fe; | ; 
(5) Anters..] He was feigned to be the Son of Neptune and the 
Earth, and to be of ſolarge Dimenſions chaghe was ſaid to be of - 
the Heighr of fixry four Cubirs : He engaging tn Fight with AHerc 
les, fo ofcen as his Screngrh filed him touched the-Earth, and re- 
toveted Strength, which when Hrcules perceived, he lifted hint 
\upinco the Air, and fo kilied him, which was his ointh £350r: 
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He by the Death of (g) Cacus aid appeaſe 
Evander*s Wrath : =, foaming (h) Boar did ſeize : 
T hoſe Shoulders which the (1) Spheres were ſoon to 
That both his laſt and nobleſt Labour was; (preſs, 
And he did merit to be calPd a God, 

Who did ſupport ſo glorious a Load. 

Go then, ye noble Souls, diſdain Delay, 

Follow the great Example in his way : 

Why, O ye flothful, do ye baſely fly ? 

Mho conquers Earth doth gain Eternity. 


The End of the Fourth Book. 


ANI 


(8) Caws.)] The tench Labour which Hercules did accompliſh 
was killing of Cacus, feigned to be the Son of Vulcan, and who in- 
feſted all 7aly with his Robberies, and did nor ſpare Hercules him- 
ſelf; for he ſtole his Oxen 5 and that he might not þe diſcovered 
by their Foorſteps, he drew them by the Tails into his Cave : bur 
Hercules diſcovering them by their Lowing, recovered his Cartrel, 
and. killed Cacus, revenging an Injury which Cacks had done to 
Evandtr, whoſe Gueſt or Servant he had been. | 

(b) The Boar.) The Eymanthian Boar in Arcadia, which was ſo 
large and fierce thar tt almoſt had depopulared rhe whole Coun- 
ery : Hercules brought this Boar to Eunyftbta King of Micene in 
Greece, which was his cleventh Labour. FEE - 

(3) The Spheres.) Atlas is an high Hill of Mamitania, which 
ſtretcherh ir ſelf chrough a great Part of 4fica, from the 4tlantich 
Ocean, called fo from this Mountain, as far Eaſtward as rhe Con- 
fines of the Deſarts of Barca - Ir is called now by the Spaniards 
Los Montes Claros ; by other Europeans the Mountain Atl/as. Ir 
received its Name from At!as a King of Mawitania, who becauſe 
he was a great Aſtronomer, and, as it is ſaid, Inventor of Aſtro- 
logy, was feigned to bear the Heavens upon his Shoulders, by 
maincaining and pr opagaring rhe Science of ir. Hercules 8 fabled 
for one Day to ha caſed Atlas of that Weight, for which he 
mericcd an 77305, and ro be admitted into rhe Saciery of the 


Gods. From whence therefore this is called his laſt and nobleft 
Labo urs : | ; 
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Conſolation of Philoſophy. 
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BOOK the Fifth. 


The ARGUMENT: 


In this Book Boetius defineth Chance ; He de- 
clareth whether there be Free-will or not, and 
what is the Order of ProMence ; and he de- 

ſeribeth the Methods of Deſtiny in the Admini- 

. ftration of things. He then proveth that the 

 Preſcience of God doth not take away the Liberty 
of Men; which whole Queſtion he handles and 

ſolves with moſt ſolid Reaſons. {eh 


PROSA 1. 


"x HUS ſhe had ſpokeri, and turned het. 
| E l | Diſcourſe to handle and diſpatch fome 
7 -@& other Matters ; when I thus beſpake. 
; | her. Thy Exhortation is moſt juſt and right, 


2 and 
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and moſt worthy of thy Authority : But what 
thou but now fit, to wit, that the Queſtion | 
concerning Providence was intangled with ma- 
ny others, I find by Experience to be true ; 
Therefore I now ask, 1t Chance be any thin 
at all, and if it be, what thou takeſt it to be: 
Ph. T haſten to pay the Debt of my Promiſe, 
and to open that way to thee which may lead 
thee back to thy Country. But although it 
may be very profitable, and much to thy Ad- 
vantage to know theſe things, yet they lead us 
out of our deſigned way : And it 1s to be feared 
that if thou ſhouldit be tired by purſuing theſe 
By-paths, that is, by diſcuſſing Queſtions fo- 
reign to our Subje&, thou wouldſt not be able . 

_ to perform thy Journey in following the right 
Road. Bo. Fear not thatat all; for it wall as 
much refreſh me @ Reſt, to know thoſe things 

- in which T am moſt delighted, ſince there is no 
Reaſon to doubt of the things following, when 

. every part of thy Diſputation ſhall have been 

grounded upon undoubted Truth and Certain- 

y. Ph. Twill then comply with thee: If any 
Man doth define Chance to be an Event pro- 
duced by a raſh Motion, and without any con- 
nection of Cauſes, I then affirm that Chance is 
nothing, and I pronqunce it to be an emp 
Word, without any ſignification of the ſubje&t 
Matter ; for who can imagine, that God: re- 
{training all things by Order, there ſhould. be. 


any 
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any Place left for raſh Folly and Diſorder ? For 
it 15 a great Truth, thas nothing can ſpring out 
of nothing ; which none of the Antients ever 


opposd, although they underftood it not of 


God, the operating Principle, the chief Begin- 
ner, and Worker of all things ; but they made - 
a kind of a Foundation of a material Subject, 
that is, of the Nature of all Reaſon : But if 
any thing ddth ariſe from no Cauſes, that will 
 ſeemto ſpring out of nothing. But if this can- 
not be done, it is impoſſible that Chance ſhould 
be any ſuch thing as it is before defined, 
Bo. What then is there nothing which may 
rightly be called Chance or Fortune? Or i 
there any thing, although concealed from the 
Vulgar, to which theſe Words may be applied 4 
Ph. My Ariſtotle, in his Phyſicks, gives this a 
brief Definition, and with a Reaſon near to 
Truth. Bo. How I pray thee doth he define 
. it? Ph. Sooftenasa Man doth any thing, for 
the ſake of any other thing, and another thing 
than that he intended to do, is produced by other 
Cauſes, that thing foproduced is called Chance: 
As ifa Man break up the Earth upon the ac- 
count of Tillage, .and find there Gold hidden, 
this is believed to happen by Chance, ng, | 
it be not ſo : for it hath its proper Cauſes; the 
unforeſeen and unexpected Concourſe of which 
ſeemeth to have brought forth Chance : for if 


the Husband-man had not plowed his Field, 
ag F 3 and 
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and if=the Hider of the Gold had not hid it m 
that Place, the Gold had not been found. Theſe 
are therefore the Cauſes of a fortuitous Gain 
and Advantage, which proceed from a Conflux 
of encountring Cauſes, and not from the In- 
tention of the Doer : For neither he who hid 
the Gold, nor he who tilled the Field, intended 
or underſtood that that "Treaſure ſhould be 
tound there : But, as I ſaid, it happened that the 
one did dig where the other had hid his Money; 
and ſo theſe Actions concurring, the mentioned 
Effect was produc'd. Theretore Chance may 
be defined to be an uathought-of Event of 
Cauſes flowing together in things which are 
done to attain'ſome other end ; But that Or- 
der which proceeds by an unavoidable Con- 
nection of things, ſtreaming from the Fountain 
of Proyidence, and which ranks all things ac- 
cording to Place and Time, maketh all Cauſes 
aſſemble and meet together. | 


ME- 
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METRUM TI. 


Rupis Achzmeniz ſcopulis, ubi verſa ſequentum 
Pectoribus figit ſpicula pugna fugax, &c. 


Swift (a) Tygris and Euphrates flow 
From th* (b) Achemenian Mountains rocky Brow 
Where in his Flight the (c) Parthians nimble Dart - 
Doth backward pierce the keen Purſuer”s Heart, 
And ſoon again theſe mighty Rivers part. 
P 4 But 


— 
DE ————_— 


(a) Tygris and Eupbrates, Tygrs is denominared-from its ſwift 
Flowing, its Name in the Perſian Language ſignifying an Arrow. 
It is a River which riſeth in the greater Armenia: Virgil mention» 
eth it in his 6th Eclogue. | 

| Ante pererratis amborum fiuibus exul | 
Aut Ararim Partbus bivet, aut Germania Tigrim," * 
Eupbrates is another River ſo called from the Pleaſure and Profit it 
occaſions ro rhe Inhabirants of rhoſe Countrics through which ir 
paſſeth, by over-flowing the Fields, and making them fruirful. If 
theſe Rivers do not ariſe our of the ſame Head, rhey certainly 
ſpring from one Mountain; and having for a great way taken their 
Crernt Courſes, they at laſt encompaſs Meſopotamiz; and then join- 
ing their Srreams they flow rogerher into the Perſian Gulph. 

' (6) Acbemenian.) Achetenia by ſome here is underſtood to be 
Armenia, and the Mountain out of winch theſe Rivers flow is a Pare 
of Mowit T 2!irus. 

(c) Parthians.) The Parthians were a People wha deſcended 
Fom rhe Scyrhians, and ſtrerched rhe Bounds of their Country to 
choſe Parts of Aſia. which were waſhed by the Rivers Tygris and 
Eupbrates, Theſe People were famous Archers, and uſed in their 
Bartels, when rhey fled, ro ſhoor their Arrows backward, and £0 
ro gall their Enemies 3 then curning cheir Horſes, they would re- 
new the Fight. Hence Vrrg. Georg. l. 3. 
| Fidentemmue fugi Partinn, verſfqu? ſagixis, 
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But if they in their Courſe ſhould meet again, 

Whatever things do ſwim on either Stream | 

Would flow together ; Ships together fteer, . » | 

Trees float, which from their Banks theW ater s _ 

The mingled Floods would theſe together bear. | 
\ Yet the declining Earth, and good 

Order, which in its Courſe diretts the Flood, 

| Governs theſe things. So though we often ſee +» 

Chance ſeem to wander unconfin'd and free, 

It owns a providential Law which carbs its Libtrty. 


pr ENS 
— 


_— 


PROSA I. 


Boet. 5 Underſtand this well, and Lagree that 
 & what thou fayſt is true : But 15 there, 
T pray thee, any Freedom allowed to our Wills 
in this long Train of cohering Cauſes, or doth. 
the Chain of Deſtiny alſo bind the Motions of 
Mens Souls ? Ph, There is a Freedom of the 
Will, nor was there ever any rational Nature 
which was not accompanied with it': For that 
which naturally hath the Uſe of Reaſon, hath 
alſo a Judgment by which it may judg of, and 
diſcern every thing. Of it ſelf then it knoweth 
whet things are to be avoided, and what to be. 
_ Cefired: Now that thing which a Man judgeth 
to be cefirable he ſeeks, and he refuſeth that 
which he deems ought to be avoided; therefore 
 Whoeyer is endowed with Reaſon is alfo poſ< 
| ſefled 
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ſeſſed of a Liberty of deſiring and refuſing. 
But Ido not hold that this Liberty is equal inall 
Beings ; for in ſupernal and divine Subſtances, 
ſuch as Spirits and Angels are, there is a clear 
Judgment, and an incorrupt Will, and a read 
and efficacious Power of doing things whi 
are deſired : But the Souls of Men muſt neceſſa- 
rily be more free when they continue to exer- 
cif themſelves in the Contemplation of the Di- 
 vineMind; and they muſt be leſs ſo when they 
- are withdrawn from that noble Speculation, 
and flide into corporal Subſtances ; and yet leſs 
free when they are incompaſled by, and cloſely 
bound up inearthly Members. - Butthe laſt and 
meanefſt Slavery is, when they give themſelves 
over to Vice, and fo fall from the Poſſeſion of 
their proper Reaſon : for as ſoon as they remove 
their Eyes from the Light of the higheſt Truth, 
and fix them upon low, dark and baſe Ob- 
jects, they are immediately wrapt in a Cloud 
of Ignorance, arediſturbed with pernicious De- 
ſires and AﬀeCQtions; to which when they 
approach and agree, they help forward and 
increaſe that Servitude which they bring up- 
on themſelves; and in ſome manner, even un- 
der the Liberty proper to them, they are 
Captives. But yet the Eye of Providence, 
which beholds all things from Eternity, ſees 
_ this, and diſpoſeth, according to their Me- 
. Tits, all things as they are predeſtinated; - 
Tor” 
\ 


Homer. Iliad. yy. 


METRUM TE 


Puro clarum lumine Phoabum 
_ Melliflui canitoris Homerus, 8c. 


The ſweet-tongud Homer's flowing Verſe 
Doth fing of Phebus, and his purer Light ; 

Tet the Sun's Rays can never pierce 

Into Earth's Bowels, nor his Sight 
Reach to the ſecret Chambers of the Deep, 
Where Thetis doth her choiceſt Treaſare keep. 
But with the World's great Maker *tis not kG ; 


He all things from the Heights of Heaven doth ſee, 


| Nor Earth wor Clouds impede, hel know 
What is, what was, and what ſhall be : 
Since God aoth every Being then alone 
Clearly behold, call him the Only Sun. 


nn CY 
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PROSA NL. 


Boet. OW I am diſtracted with a more 
difficult Doubtthanever. Ph. Whar 

is that I pray thee ? for I do conjecture at what 
thou art troubled. Bo. It ſeems to. be repug- 
nant and adverſe to Reaſon, that God ſhould 
have x Fore-knowledg of all things, and he the 
ame 
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is, He ſeeth and heareth al. things. 
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ſame time there ſhould be any ſuch thing as 
Free-will: For if God foreſees all things, and 
can in no manner be deceived, then that which 
Providence hath foreſeen muſt neceſſarily come 
to paſs. Wherefore if from Eternity God doth 
not only fore-know the Deeds, but alfo the 
Counſels and Wilks of Men, there can be no 
Liberty of Will ; nor can there be any other 
Deed, or any other Will than that which Di- 
vine Providence, which can by no means be 
deceived, hath foreſeen or torethought. For 
if things may fall out contrary to ſuch Fore- 
ſeeing, and be wreſted another way, there can 
be no firm Preſcience of Fururities, bat rather 
an uncertain Opinion of them ; and I take it to 
be 1imp1ous to believe this of God. Nor do [I 
- approve_of that Reaſon by which ſome think 
themſelves able to unlooſe the Knot of this 
Queſtion : For they ſay that a thing is not ne- 
ceſfarily to happen, becauſe God hath foreſeen 
that it will be; but rather on the contrary, Þe- 
cauſe a thing 1s to happen, 1t cannot le hid irom 
the Divine Providence ; and ſo the Neceſſity 
{l:des upon rhe other ſide, it not being neceſſary 
that thoſe things ſhould happen which ave tore- 
ſeen, though it be ſo that thole things thould 
be foreſeen which are to happen: And it 1s juſt 
as if Men bulied themielves to enquire which 
thing is.the Cauſe of which thing, as whether 
Preſcience be the Cayſe of the Neceſſity -of 
| things 
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things to come, or otherwiſe the Necefhty of 
ings to come were the Cauſe of Providence. 
Burt I ſhall now endeavour to evince by Demon- 
ſtration, that however the Order of Cauſes may 
ſtand, the Event of things foreſeen is neceſfary, 
although Preſcience doth not ſeem to impoſe a 
Neceflity upon future things to fall out. For 
if a Man fit, the Opinion of him that con- 
jeQtures that he doth fit, muſt neceffarily be 
true. And again, on the contrary, if that O- 
pinion be true of any one, becauſe he fits, it is 
of neceſſity true that he doth fit. In both of 
theſe then there is a Neceſlity lodged ; for in 
one is the Neceſſity of Sitting, and in the other 
is that of Truth : But a Man doth not there 
fore fit becauſe the Opinion of his ſitting istrue; 
but the Opinion is rather true, becauſe the Man 
did fit belore. So that although the Cauſe of 
Truth ariſeth from the other part, yet there is 
in both a common Neceſſity ſeated. Thus may 
we reaſon alſo concerning Providence and fu- 
ture Events : For it therefore becauſe things 
are future they are foreſeen, they are not there- 
fore becauſe they are foreſeen to arrive : Never- 
theleſs it 1s neceſlary that things to come 
ſhould be foreſeen of God ; or if foreſeen, that 
they ſhould happen : . and this thing alone is 


_ enough to deſtroy the Doftrine of Free-will. 
But how prepoſterous a thing is it now, that 


the Event of temporal things ſhould be faid to 
: be 
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be the Cauſe of eternal Preſcience ? For what 
' F] other thing is it to imagine that God doth fore- 
" | fe future things becauſe they are to happen, 
than to. magine that. what hath happened be- 

fore hath been the Cauſe of God's all- 

Prowdence? Add alſo to this, that when 
know that any thing is, it is neceflary that it 
ſhould be. So alfo when I know that ſuch a 
thing ſhall come, that muſt of neceffity arrive. 
Hence it therefore follows that the Event of a 
foreknown thing cannot be avoided. Laftly, 
i any Man doth think otherwiſe of a thing 
_ than itreally is, that is not only not Knowledg, 

but a falſe Opinion, diftering far fromthe Tru 
of Knowledg. Wherefore if any thing be fo 
to.come that its Arrival be not certain and ne- 
ceflary, how can it be foreſeen that it will come? 
For as pure Knowledg is not mingled and con- 
founded with Fallity ; ſo alfo that thing which 
is conceived by it, and derived from it, can be 
no otherwiſe than according to its Conception. 
And this is the Cauſe that Science abhors Lies 
and Falſity, and cannot be miſtaken in what 4r 
knows, becauſe it 15 neceſſary that every thing 
ſhould be ſoas that comprehends it to be. Whar 
follows then? In what manner doth God know 
theſe uncertain Contingencies ? For' if he be- 
lieves that -a thing ſhall inevitably fall out, 
which poffibly-may not fall out, he is deceived; 
but to believe. or. to ſpeak this, 15 umpiouſly to 
blaſpheme. 
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blaſpheme. Bur if Providence diſcerneth that 
ſo as things are to:come; they ſhall come ; fo 
that he knows that many may or may not be 
done, what then 1s this Fore-knowledg, which 
comprehends nothing certain, nothing ſtable ? 
Or what doth this differ from the ridiculous Di- 
vination of (4d) Tireſias ? who ſaid, Quicquid 
dicam aut erit aut 07 : All that I ſhall fay ſeal 
either happen or ſhall not. Or how much doth 
Divine Providence difter from humane Opinion, 
if it make uncertain Judgments of things, 
as Men do, the Events whereof are not cer- 
tain. But if there can be nothing of - Uncer- 
tainty in him who 1s the ſure Fountain. of all 
things, the Event of thoſe things muſt be cer- 
tain which he firmly did know before would 
happen. Whence it follows that Men have no 
Freedom in their Counſels and A&tions; which 
the Divine Mind, foreſeeing all things, without 

| Fal- 
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(d) Tireſias. ] He was a Propher of Theb:s,who was feigned to be 
made blind by xo, and ro be endowed with the Faculry of Pro- 
phcſying by Jupiter. Hence Hor. 1. 2. Sermon. Sat. 5, | 

Hoc quoque, Tirtþa, preter narrata, petenti 

Reſponde : quabus amiſſas reparare queam res 

Artibus atque modzs, 1. 
O null, quicquam mentite, vides, ut 

Kudus inopſque domum redeam, tt vate. 
This Propher uſed ro ſpeak ambiguouſly, as others who pretended 
ro that Gift did, and was uſed to ſay, Quicquid dicen aut trit, aut 
z9n : When Horace in the ſame Place | - 

Z 0 Lantiade, quicquid dicam at erit, aut nos. ; 

Divinare etenm magnus mivi donat Apolle, 


Falſity or Error, doth ſtrongly bind, an-ne- 
_ceſſarily oblige to one Event. And if it beonce 
granted that there 1s no Freedom of WAI it is 
very evident how t the Confuſion, and 
how. mighty the Diſtraction will be of humane 
Affairs: For in vain are Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments propos'd to the Vertuous and Flagitious, 
which have not been deſerved by any free and 
voluntary Motion of the Soul. And that which 
15s now adjudged to be the moſt juſt, will be 
_ eſteemed the moſt unequal thing in the World, 

which is, that evil Men ſhould be puniſhed, 
and the good rewarded, whom their proper 
Wyul doth not incline either to Vertue or Vice, 
but who are by a certain Neceſſity impoſed 
upon Futurities, compelPd and thruſt forwards 
towards both. Nor would there be ſuch things 
as Vertue or Vice, but rather an undiftinguiſh- 
ed Mnxture and Confuſion of all Rewards. 
And from this alſo tt will tollow, that ſince all 
Order is derived from Providence, and that no- 
thing is left free to the Counſels and Intentions 
of Men, that alſo our Vices {hall be referr*d to 
the Author of all Good, than which no Opinion 
can be more impious. And of this it will alſo 
be a Conſequence, that Men ſhall have no Rea- 
ſon either to hope for any thing from God, or 
to pray to. him : For, for what ſhould ay Man 
either. hope or pray, ſince the Series and the 
unalterable Courſe of Deſtiny knitteth all thyngs 
FE; _ - together 
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together which are deſirable? Therefore that 
only Commerce and Alliance which is betwixt 
God and Men, I mean the Liberty of Hoping 
and Praying, ſhall be aboliſhed, and qurte ex- 

inguiſhed. For at the juſt Price of Humility 
and Vertue we deſerve the ineftimable Reward 
of Divine Grace: And theſe are- the _ 
Means, to wit, Hope and Prayer, by whi 
Men ſeem to have Power to ſpeak with God, 
and to be advanced and joined to the inaccefſi- 
ble Light, even before they obtain their Re- . 
queſts. And if Men believe that Hope and 
Prayer have no Power, becauſe of the Neceſſi- 
ty of future Events, what thing 1s there then 
by which we may be united, and may hold faft 
to God the Prince and DireQor of all things ? 
Wherefore Mankind muſt of neceſſity, as thou 
didit ſing a little before, be difſevered and dif- 
joined from its Good, and muſt ſhrink from its 
Beginning. 

METRUM HI... 


Quznam diſcors fcedera rerum 
Cauſa reſolvit ? &c. 


Tell me what diſagreeing Cauſe 
Looſens the Bands, and from their Laws 
All Beings frees ? what powerful Hand 
Doth make the two (e) great Traths contend, 
Fn od 
On O08 
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Which ſeparate, fubſiſf, and be, © 
Tet word "re ey ao diſagree ? 

Tell me, can Traths then never differ, 

And do they ſtill agree together ? : 

The Mind, with Members cloth'd, and Night,” 

Caz never, with her darkned Sight, | 

Bring the cloſe Bonds of things to light. 

Bat why aoth Ma rl his Mind 

The hitlden Notes of Trath zo. find ? 

Knows he what he to know defires ES 

But who for what i known inquires? 
Tf not, what blindly ſetks he® Who 

for that he doth not know ? C 
Or in: por ait of it why doth he go ? 

Or if he ſeek, where ſhall he fin 

The Thing ? of if Chance be ſo kind 

To fhew it to him, how ſhallle 
When found, know what its Form ſhould be : 
Or when the Soul doth God behold, | 
Ca it all Principles unfold ? 

But whilft in Fleſh it now is hid, 

It doth not quite it ſelf forget ; 

With it the Sums of things rematn, 
Though it Particulars doth not retain: 
Who to ſezk Truth then doth advance, 

{; not ia either C ircumftante : 

For every thing he kzoweth not, 

Nor hath he wholly all foroot : 

But of what to his Thought ao!h co:ae 

He recollets and weighs the Sam, 


That 
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That he may add thoſe Parts which he 
Hath loſt, to thoſe kept in his Memory. 
EIS . ; 


%. 
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PRUSA IVY. 


Tax. , + HIS 1s the old Complaint againſt 
Providence, and the Queſtion hath 
been much agitated and canvas'd by (f) Marcus 
Tallins Cicero, in his Book of Divination ; and 
thou thy ſelf haſt canſidered it much and long, 
and made deep Rgſcarches into it, but it hath 
not yet been diligently and thorowly determin- 
ed by any of you. And the Cauſe of theſe 
Difficulties is, that the Motions of humane Ra- 
tiocination and Diſcourſe cannot approach to 
the Purity of the Divine Preſcience, which if 
Men would any way comprehend, there would 
be no doubt or {cruple left ; Which Difficulties 
I ſhall endeavour to clear to you, and remove, 
whenT haveexplained and an{wered thoſe Rea- 
ſons by which thou haſt been moved. For I 
ask ws thou doſt not think the Reaſons of 
thoſe whoattempt to ſolve this Queſtion effica- 
cious and fatisfattory ; which becauſe they can- 
not maintain that Preſcience _ is a neceſlar 
Caufe of things to come, think that Free-will 
1s nothing hindered by Preſcience ? Let me ask, 


doſt 


—. 


({; M.T.Cicere.] Fideas lib. 2. de Divination. 
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doſt thou draw. an Argument of the Neceſſity 
of future things from atiy other Topick than 
this, that thoſe things which are foreknown 
cannot but come to paſs ? If therefore Fore- 
 knowledg impoſeth no Neceffiry upon future 
things, as thou thy ſelf a little before didſt con- 
teſs, what is it which may conſtrain the volun- 
tary End of things to a certain Event ? Now 
for Argument-ſake, that thoti mayſt better in- 
derſtand what will follow, let us ſuppoſe that 
there 1s no Preſcience : Shall therefore, as much 
I mean as in that hes, thoſe things which pro- 
ceed from Free-will,be conſtrained to fubmut to 
the Laws of Neceſlity ? Bo. No certainly. 
Ph. Let us then again ſuppoſe that there is ſuch 
a thing as Preſcience, but that it doth not bind 
things by Neceſlity ; the fame entire and abſo- 
late Liberty of the Will will, T think, remain: 
But thou wilt ſay, that although the Preſcience 
of things to come dath not intimate a N _— 
of their coming, yet it is a Sign that they will 
neceſſarily happen. In this matiner althbugh 
Preſcience had never been, the Events of future 
things would certainly be neceſſary : For eve: 
" Sipn ſignifieth only what a thing may be, 
but it doth'not efeQ the thing which it delign- 
eth. Wherefore it mult firſt be demonſtrated; 
that nothing happeneth but oi Neceſſity, thac 
it may appear that Prefience 15-a Sign of that. 
Neceſſity. Otherwilt if there be 10 NeceHHtc ; 
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that Fore-knowledg can be no Sign of that 

which is not. And now it appears that this 
Proof is ſupported with firm Reaſon, and not 
by Signs and Arguments drawn from without, 
but from agreeing and neceſſary Cauſes, But 
how can it then happen, that thoſe things which 
are foreſeen ſhould not fall out? As if we ſhould 
not believe that thoſe things will happen which 
Providence foreknows are to. come; 

we ſhould not rather think, that though they 
do happen, yet there is nothing in their, own 
Nature of Neceſſity which makes them to do 
ſo; which thou mayſt caſily perceive by what 
T ſhall ſay. . We ſee many things when they gre 

done boli our Eyes ; as what we ſee the Cha. 
rioteer do in turning and winding of his Chariot ; 
and ſo thou mayſit imagine it 1s 1n all other 
things. Now 1s there ay Neceſhty which 
compels theſe things to be done ? Bo, No cer- 
tainly, for the Working and Effect of Art were 
vain if all things were moved by Compullion. 
Ph, 'The things then which are done are under 
no Neceftity that they thould be done ; then firſt 
before they were done, they were to have ar- 
rived without Neceſſity, Wherefore ſome 
things come to paſs whoſe Ends are abſolved 
from all Neceflity : For I do not think that any 
Man will faythis, that what 1s done now, be- 
fore it was done, was .not to have happened: 
Theſe things therefore, although foreknown, 


have. 
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Have free Events : For as the Knowledg of pre- 
ſent things doth unpoſe no Neceſſity upon 
ngs which are'now done; ing more doth the 
Fore-knowledg of Futurities upon thoſe which 
_ aretocome. But of this very thing thoumayit 
fay there is a doubt, as whether there can be 
any certain Prenotion of things which have no 
certain and neceſſary Events : "tor they feem to 
. diſcord, ſince thou doit think that if they be 
foreſeen, they muſt neceſſarily fall out; and if 
that Neceſſity fail, they cannot be foreſeen ; and 
that nothing can be comprehended by Science 
_ but what is certain. And if thoſe things which 
are attended by no certain Eventzare foreſeen as 
if they were certain, that would create a Dark- 
neſs and pra of Opinion, but not'a ſtea- 
dy true Knowledg. And thou thinkeſt it not 
to be according to the Integrity and Manner of 
Scrence, to judg of things otherwiſe than they 
are. "The Cauſe of which Error is, that what- 
ſoever Man knows, he thinks his Knowledg is 
derived from the Power and Nature only of 
that which is known, whulF it is quite the con- 
trary : For every thing which Bknown, is com- 
prehended notafter the Power and Force of the 
thing, but rather after the Faculty of the Khow- 
er. And Far this may be cleared by a ſhort 
Exaraple, the Sight doth one way perceive the 
fame Roundneſs of a Body, and the Touch ano- 
ther. The Eye which 1s placed at a Diſtance 
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beholds the whole together, and comprehend- 
eth it at the fame time with its Rays: But the 
other cleaving and being join'd to the Orb, and 
moying about the Circuit, -findeth out the 
Roundneſs by the Parts. And Man himſelf is 
one way looked upon by Senſe, another way by 
the. Imaginatien, another by Reaſon, another 
by the Underſtanding ; for the Senſe conſiders 
the Figureasit is conſtituted and directed 1n the . 
ſubject Matter : The Imagination judgeth of 
the Figure alone without the Matter : But Ree 
ſon tranſcends the other, and weighs with an 
univerſal Conſideration the fingle Species ; but 
the Eye of the Underſtanding ſoareth higher, 
for it ſurmounteth the univerſal Bounds, and 
rugs diſtinctly over the yery ſimple Form by 
Purity and Subtlety of Thought. In which 
that is moſtiy to be conſidered, that the ſuper 
our Power of Comprehending doth embrace 
the inferiour, but the Inferiour can by no means 
mount up to the Superiour : For the Senſe can 
comprehend nothing which s not of Matter, 
nor doth the Imagination regard the univerſal 
Species, nor doth Reaſon comprehend the fim- 
pie Form ; but the Underſtandigg which look- 
eth as it were from above, ju 4 it hath con- 
ceived the Form, it judgeth alſo & all thin 5 
which are under it, but it knows them ys 
{me manner by which it comprehended the 
Form, which can-be known to none _ 

other : 
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other : For it knoweth the whole of Reaſon, 
the Figure of the Imagination, the ſenſible 
Matter, neither uſing Reaſon, the Imagination, 
nor the Senſes; but, as T may fay, with one 
Effort of Mind it bringeth all things formally 
within the Compaſs of its View. Reaſon alto 
when ſhe looketh upon any univerſal thing, 
uſing neither the Imagination nor the Senſes, 
doth yet comprehend all imaginable and ſenſi- . 
_ ble things: For it is ſhe who defineth the Uni- 
verſality of her Conception thus : Man is a ra- 
tional Creature with two Feet ; which though 
it be an univerſal Notion, no one yet is 1 
rant of Man's being an imaginable and ſenſible 
thing, which ſhe conſidereth not by Imaginati- 
. on or Senſe, but by a rational Conception. The 
Imagination alſo, although it deriveth its Pow- 
er of ſeeing and forming Figures from the 
Senſes, yet in the Abſence, and without the 
Uſe of the Senſes, - it conſiders and comprehends 
all ſenſible things, not by a ſenſible, but by an 
imaginative way of Judging: Doſt not thou 
ſee then, that all things in knowing uſe rather 
their own proper Faculties,: than the Force or 
Powers of thoſe things whichareto be known ? 
 Noris it unreaſonable that it ſhould be ſo; for 
ſince every Judgment is the Act of the Judger, 
it 15 neceflary that every one ſhould do his own 
Work by the Help of his own Faculties, and 
not by the Aſſiſtance of foreign Power. 
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METRUM TV. 


Quondam porticus attuht 
Obſcuros nimium ſenes, &c. 


The (g) Porch did heretofore produce 
A kind of dark Philoſophers, = 
Who ignor antly did believe 
That all the Images of things, 

Obvious to Senſe, imprinted mere 

By autward Objefts on the Mind : 

As heretofore with a ſwift Stile 

Men us d on waxen Þ ables ſmooth, 

And free from any Charadters, 

Letters and Figures t0 ingrave. 

Bat by its proper Motions if the Mind 

Car zothing do, nor yet explain, 

But oaly paſfeuely doth lie 

From outward Objetts taking all 

laea's, and its Figures, and preſents, 

Like ſome dull Mirror to the Eye, 

The fainter Images of things ; 

Ihence doth the Kpowledg then proceed 
| BY 
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(2) The Porch.) There was a Porch in Athens where ſome Philo- 
. fophers did uſually meer ro diſpure, and other People to hear 

News. Zen, amongſt the Anricnts, was the farſt who took occa- 
{1on to teach Philoſophy in rhis Placez. from whence his Diſci- 
ples were called Stoicks 3 Foz in the Greek Language fignifying a 


Porch, = 
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By which the Mind doth all things comprehend ? 
Whexce is the Force which doth behold 
Each Being then ? or whence is that 
Which doth divide thoſe things when known ? 
Or that again which recalletts 
Divided things, changing its way 
Alter nately, for ſonoet mnues it 
Razſeth its Head to higher things, 
Thexto the loweſt doth. deſcend, ? 
And when it ſelf it doth return, 
Confuteth falſethings by the trac ? 
This Cauſe. now. efficacious ts, 
Alore powerful too than that which doth 
Admit the Charatters impreſs ad. 
Lthe ſervile Matter ; yet the Senſe, 
Which iz the lrving Body dothy remazyr, 
Doth go before, and aoth excite 
And move the Forces of the Mind: 
As when. the Light doth ſirike the Eye, 
_ Or as the Voice doth ſtrike the Exx : 
The is the Force of Thought awak'd, 
Calls out the Species. which tt hath within 
It ſelf, to move about and act, 
Applies thems to the outward Notes, * 
Mineling ang joining all thoſe Images 
Fix*a in it ſelf in foreign Farms. 
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PROSA V. 
| UT if in knowing and perceiving of Bo- 
- I's dies, chi the Candies Sbjotted | 
rom without may affect the Inſtruments or Or- 
gans of the Senſes, and the Paſſion or Sufferin 
of the Body may go before the Strength an 
Vigour of the a&ting Soul, which may call 
forth the At of the Mind or Thought reſiding 
within it ſelf, and may in the mean time excite 
the Forms which lie quietly within : If, I fay, 
in the perception of bodily things the Soul is 
not by the Impreſſion of Paſſion made to know 
theſe things, bueby its own Power judgeth of 
the Paſſion and Suffering of the Body, how 
much more then ſhall thoſe things which are 


_ . abſolved and free from the Paſfions and AfeRti- 


ons of Bodies,” and from any Commerce with 
them, not in diſcerning, be guided by outward 
Objeats, but accompliſh and execute piety the 

AQts of their own Minds and Thoughts ? By 
this Reaſon then there are ſeveral forts of 

Knowing, to ſeveral and differing Subſtances : 
For Senſe, which 1s alone deſtitute of all other 
Knowledg, is allotted to thoſe Creatures which 
cannot move ; ſuch as are Shells of the Sea, and 
other things which are nouriſhed by ſticking to 
the Rocks. But the imaginative Power ts poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed' by Beaſts, which can move of them- 
ſelves, and who ſeem to have ſome kind of Fa- 
culty of defiring or refuſing things; but Reaſon 
is the Talent of Mankind alone, as Intelligence 
only appertains to the Divine Nature. Hence 
it 15 that that Knowledg exceeds all other, 
which by its own Nature is not only acquainted 
with the Matter of that which iy ne be- 
longs to it, but alſo with that which 1s ſubjett- 
ed toall others. But how will it then fall our, 
if Senſe and Imagination oppoſe and are con- 
trary to Reaſon, affirming that that' Univerſal 
is nothing which Reaſon thinks it ſo perf 
ſees? For Senſe intimates that that which 1s 
| ſenſible and imaginable,” cannot be-umverſal : 
Then therefore the Judgment of Reaſon muſt. 
be true, that nothing can be ſenſible: Or elle, 
becauſe ſhe knows that many things are ſub- 
'jeQ to Senſe and Imagination, the Concep- 
tion of Reaſon muſt be vain, which confider- 
eth that which 1s ſenfible and ſingular as an 
Univerſal. But if Reafon fhould again an- 
{wer to thoſe things, and fay, that, ſhe tru 
comprehends what 1s ſenſible and imaginab 
within the Compaſs of Univerſality; bur yet 
ſhe cannot aſpire to the Knowledg of Unt- 
verſality, becauſe Knowledg of the former 
cannot exceed corporeal Figures : 'But as to 
the Knowledg of things, we ought to pive 
. Belief to the 'more firm and perfect Judg- 
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ment of them. In a Conteſt of this kind: 
therefore, _— not we who have-in us all 
the Powers of Reaſon, Imagination, and Senſe, 
rather to approve and ſupport the Cauſe of 
Reaſon? Like this it is, when humane Rea- 
ſon imagines that the Divine Underſtanding 
beholdeth or knoweth not things to come, 
but juſt as they are beheld or known by her. 
For thus thou argueſt ; What things do not 
ſeem to have certain and neceſſary Events, they 
' cannot be foreknown certainly to happen. Of 
theſe things therefore there 1s no Fore-know- 
ledg ; or it we believe that there be any, then 
5 there —_— doth not happen of 
Neceflity. If therefore we might have the 
Judgment of the Divine Mind, as we are Par- 
takers of Reaſon, we ſhould judg as we have 
already judged, that Imagination and Senſe 
ought to yield to Reaſon, and alſo judg 
thar it is moſt juſt that humane Reaſon ought 
to ſubmit itelf to the Mind of God. Where- 
fore, it. we may, let us advance our ſelves 
to the | Height of the higheſt Intelligence, 
and there Reaſon ſhall ſee that which ſhe 
cannot find in her ſelf; and that is, in 
what manner the Prefcience of God ſeeth 
and defineth all things, although they have 
no certain Event; nor let this: be looked 
upon as: an Opinion, but rather the Puri- 
ty and Simplicity of the . Supreme Know- , 


ledg, 
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ledg , Which can be included within no 
Bounds. ; ; 


METRUM YV. 
Quam varus terras anumalia permeantfiguris ! 
. Namq;aliaextento ſunt corpoge, pulveremg; 
verrune. ac. ©.” = 
In S mw how differing Creatures wander thrb the 
Earth ? | | | 
Some with extended Bodies go, and ſweep the Duſt, 
And by ith Impreſſion of thei Breaſts « Furrow make. 
Some beat the yielding winds with nimbleneſs of wing, 
And with « moiſter Flight fwim through the Afr ;, 
Some with their Feet off ro preſs the ſofter ground, 
Or in theverdant Meads, or in green Woods towalk. 
Tet ths thou ſeeſft them differ in their various Forms, 
'F hey do in this together centre and aovee, 
Thet their Looks downward bent their heavier Senſe 
makes dull. 
Burt Man alone doth raiſe his noble Head on high, 
Light anderett he flands,and doth deſpiſe the Earth. 
T bou art admoniſb*d by this Figure then, unleſs 
"hy earthly Mind doth thee deceive, that whilſt to- 
wards | | 
The Heavens thy Face thou raiſeſt, and thy Fore- 
; head doſt | 
Advance, thoa ſhouldſt advance thy Mindon hizh, 
Leſt whilſtthy Body tow'ras the ſtarry Regions books, 
Fhy noble Mind ſhould tow'rds the Centre be depreſt. 
mm | P R O- 
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PROSA VL 


Phil, -Ecauſe therefore, as I have demon- 
| B ſtrated a little hefore, that every 
thing which ifknown, is not by its own Na- 
ture known, but by that of him who com- 
prehendeth it, let us now behold, as far as it 
is lawful for Philoſophers, what the Eſtate 
is of the Divine Subſtance, that we may bet- 
ter ſee what this Knowledg is. It 1s the com- 
mon Judgment then cf all thoſe who live by 
the Rules of Reaſon, that God is Eternal : Let 
us then conſider what Eternity 1s, for this 
would lay open to us, at the fame rime, the 
Nature of God and his Knowledg. Erernity 
therefore is a total and a perfe&t Poſleſhon of a 
Life which ſhall- never have an End ; ,which 
appears more clearly from the Compariſon of 
temporal things: For whatſoever liveth iti 
time; proceedeth to the preſent; from what is 
paſt to what is to come : And there is nothing 
under the Laws of "Time, which can at once 
comprehend the whole Space of its Life. For 
a Man doth not yet poſſeſs to Morrow ; and 
what was Yeſterday he hath already loſt ; and 
in the Life of this Day you live no more bit 
as in this paſſing and tranſitory flowing Mo 
ment, Whatever therefore is ſubjeQ to a rem- 
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ral Condition, although, as Ar:forlethought 
4; the World, it _— uns to be, - 
ſhall ever have end, but its Life ſhall be 
drawn out to an Infinity of Time, yet it is 
not that which Men may rightly;judg to be 
| Eternal: for although it com s the 
Space of an infinite Life, yet it doth not 
embrace altogether at the ſame time ; for it 
wants the future things which are not yet ar- 
rived. Whatſoever then comprehends and 
poſſeſſes together, and at the ſame time the 
Fulneſs of anendleſs Life, which wants nothing 
of Futurity, and from which nothing that 1s 
paſt is eſcaped, ought juſtly to be eſteemed 
Eternal : For 1t 1s nece that that ſhould 
always be preſent to it ſelf, and Maſter of it 
ſelf, and - it have always with it the I- 
finity of movable Time. Therefore they err, 
who when they heard that Plato believed 
that this World neither had Beginning, nor 
ſhall have End, in this manner they make 
that which 1s created, Coeternal with its Crea- 

| tor: For it 1s one thing to be led on through 
an. interminable Life, which Plato granted 
to the World, and another to i at 
the ſame time together the Preſence of ſuch 
an-.one, which it. is manifeſt is only proper 
to God, Nor ought it to ſeem to us that God 
is antienter than the created World by quan- 
tity of Tune, - but rather by the ſample Pro- 
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priety of his Nature; The anfinite Motion 
of temporal things imitates the preſent State of - 
mumovable Life : and ſince it can neither coun- 
terfeit nor equal it, from Immobility it paſſeth 
mto Motion; from the Simpliaty of « 
fent, it goeth into an” infinite Quanticy of fu- 
ture and paſt Time : And fince at cannot toge- 
ther poſſeſs the Fulneſs of it ſelf; yet mt 
ſince it never. ceaſeth 'in ſome rnea{ure to be, 
it ſeems faintly toemulate that, to whoſe Per- 
feftion it cannot attain, and which it cannot 

_ fully expreſs,” binding it ſelf es ſome kind of 
Preſence of this ſmall and ſwift Moment 3 
which, becauſe it bears ſome Refemblaiice of 
that durable and preſent Time, it giveth to 
thoſe things to which it happens a ſeaming_ 
Exiſtence. And becauſe this fmall Moment 
may not ſtay, it doth therefore proceed in the 
infinite way of Time. And hence it 1s that it 
continues'it {elf in Progreſſion, to the Fulneſs 
of which it could. not attain by being fixed: 
If then we would, following Plato, impoſe 
Names ſutable to things, let us fay, that God 
is only Eternal, and the World is Perpetual: | 
Since then every Judgment comprehertds rhofs | - 

— things whichare ſubject to it, according to'its 
_ .. own Nature, -there muſt always be allowed 

to God an eternal and ever-preſent Stats; His * 
Knowledg alſo exceeding all the Motiotis-of . 
Tune, remaineth in the Pufeheſs and Simpl 
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- city of its Preſence, containing the infinite 
Spaces of preſent and paſt Time, and conſider- 
eth all things by the Purity of that Know- 
ledg, as if they were now doing. If there- 
fore thou wouldſt rightly conſider of that 
Preſctence by which uh a a all things, 
thou ſhalt not eſteem it as a Fore-knowledg 
of what is to come, but more rightly thou 
wilt find it to be the Knowledg of the pre- 
ſent, and never failing NOW. Theretore it is 
not 'to be called Previdentia, but rather Pro- 
_ videntia; which being placed far above all in- 
feriour things, doth as it were behold all from 
the very Heights of the World. What is it 
then that thou wouldſt have, that theſe things 
ſhould be attended by a neceſſary Event, 
which are view'd by the Divine Eye, ſince 
Men do not make thoſe things neceſſary which 
they behold ? For doth thine Eye whuch be- 
holdeth a preſent thing, add any thing of Ne- 
ceſfity to. it ? Bo. No, it doth not. Ph. But 
if Men do make a juſt Compariſon betwixt 
the Divine and Humane Preſcience, then as you 
ſee ſomerhing by your temporal one, God 
ſeeth all things by his eternal one. Therefore 
this Divine Fore-ſight doth not change the 
Nature and Property of things, but only be- 
holds thoſe things as preſent to him, which 
ſhall in time be produced: Nor doth it con- 
found the Judgment of things, but know- 


eth 
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eth. at one View what is neceſſarily, and 
what is not neceſſarily to arrive. So, you, + 
when at the ſame time you fee a Man walk 
upon the Earth, and the Sun to riſe in the 
Heaven, although both were ſeen at the ſame 
time, yet you diſcern and judg that the Att 
on of the one was voluntary, and that of the 
other was a neceſſary one: So therefore the 
Eye of God looking down and beholding all 
things under him, doth not at all diſturb the 
Qualities of things, which to him are preſent, 
but, in reſpect of Time, to you are future. 
Hence it is that this is not an Opinion, but a 
certain Knowledg grounded upon Truth, that 
when God Enoweth that any thing is to be, 
at the fame time he knoweth it not to be un- 
der a Neceſlity of exiſting. And here if thou 
ſayſt, that what God doth foreſee ſhall hap- 
pen, it cannot but happen; and that which 
cannot do otherwiſe than happen, muſt of 
Neceflity come to paſs, and ſo muſt bind me 
to a Neceſſity: I will confeſs that this is a 
moſt ſold Truth, but it 15 ſuch an one that 
ſcarce- any one can attain to,- unleſs he be ac- 
quainted with the Mind of God. For I will 
anſwer thee thus; That the Thing. which is 
to arrive, being referr*'d to the Divine Know- 
ledg, becomes neceflary ; but if. it be taken ac- 
cording to its own Nature, it ſeems altoge- 
ther abſolute and free : For there are two 
kinds 
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kinds of Neceffities ; one ſimple, as that it is 
neceſſary for all Men to die ; the other is con- 
ditional, as if thou knoweſt any one doth walk, 
itis neceſſary that he do walk. What thenan 
_ one knows, it cannot be otherwiſe than it x 
known to be : But this Condition doth not at all 
draw that ſimple one along with it. For its pro- 
per Nature doth not conſtitute this Neceflity, 
but the Addition of the Condition : For no 
Neceflity compels a Man to walk, who walks 
voluntarily, although it muſt be neceſſary that 
he ſhould walk when he doth. Therefore, in 
the fame manner, if Providence ſeeth any thin 
preſent, it is neceflary- that it ſhould be, * 
though in its own Nature there be nothing to 
conſtitute that Neceſſity ; but all Furturities, 
which proceed from Free-will, God fees. as 
preſent to him. Theſe things therefore, -Re- 
lation being had to the Divine Sight, are made 
by the Condition of the Divine 
Knowledg ; but being conſidered by them- 
ſelves, they do not recede from the abſolute 
iberty of their Nature. All things there- 
fore ſhall come to paſs, which foreſees 
ſhall have a Being, but many of them pro- 
ceed from Free-wull ; Payne, A_ oo 
do ha et they do not by exiting loſe 
any thing of their N ature; by which it was 
in their Power before rhey did happen, not to 
have happened. Bo. What then, 1s it to the 
: K 2 
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irpoſe if things be not neceſſary in their own 
Ne: ſince by the Coddivioh of ' the Dis 
vine Knowledg they. fall out together, :-as 
if they lay under a Neceſſity * Ph. 'This'is the 
Difference, that thoſe things which a [little 
before I propoſed to thee, to wit, the'Sun 
riſing, and a Man going, which, when they 
are done, cannot but be done : But yet it was 
neceſſary that one of theſe before it was done 
ſhould exiſt, but it was not ſo with the other. 
So then thoſe things which God doth ee at pre- 
ſent, do without doubt exiſt; but fome-of 
them proceed from' the Nature of things, ass 
inſtanced in the riſing of the Sun; and others 
from the Will and Power of the Doer, as/1t 
15 in the other Inſtance. Bo. Therefore T did 
not ſay amiſs when I ſaid, that ſome things, 

| Tong referred to the Divine Knowledg, ate 
necefſary ; but if conſidered by themſelves, 
they are abſolved from the Bonds of Neceſh- 
ty. Juſt as every thing which 1s an Objeft 
of the Senſes, if it be conſidered by Reaſon, 
it 1s univerſal ; but if by it ſelf, it is ſingular. 
Put thou mayſt ſay, that if it be uz my Pow- 
cr to change my purpoſe, I ſhall deſtroy Pro- 
vidence, and make it to ſignify nothing, if 
perchance I ſhould change that which ſhe 
hath foreſeen. Ph. Thus I will anſwer thee, 
That thou mayſt perchance alter thy purpoſe ; | 
bur becauſe the preſent Truth of the Divine 
EE 
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Providence foreſeeth that thou mayſt change 
itz but whether rhou doſt it or not, or which 
way ſoever thou mayſt turn it, thou canſt not 
avoid-the Preſcience of God ; no more than 
thou canſt fly from the Sight of his Eye, al- 
though by the Freedom of thy Will thou 
doſt turn thy felf to never ſo great a Diver- 
ſity of Aftions. But what then mayſt thou 
Hy ?- Shall the Divine Knowledg be changed 
according to the Mutability of my Difpoſiti- 
on; ſorthat when I would now do that, and 
now do this, that alſo ſhould ſeem to vary 
its turns of Knowing ? No certainly ; for the 
Divine Eye foreruns all future things, and re- 
turns and brings them back to the Preſence 
of 'God*s proper Knowledg. Nor doth he, 
as\thou rhinkeſt, change his turns of Fore- 
knowing, now this, now that; but he re- 
mains fixed, and at once foreſees and compre- 
hends all the Variations and Changes. Which 
preſent Faculty of comprehending and fſee- 
ingall things, God doth not receive from the 
Events of future things, but from the 
Simplicity of his own Nature. Hence alfo 
that is reſolved which thou didſt lay down 
a little before, which was, that it is unfit to 
be thought that our future Actions and Events 
are the Cauſes of the Preſcience of God : For 
this' Strength of the Divine Mind which em-. 
braceth and comprehends all things with a 
: preſent 
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preſent Knowledg, hath it ſelf appointed a 
Method and Bounds to all things, and is not 
beholden to Futurities. Since:then things are 
thus, there remains to Men an inviolable Free- 
. dom of Will. Nor are the Laws to blame 
-when they propoſe Rewards and Puniſhments 
to thoſe whoſe Wills are . free from the Yoke of 
Neceflity, That God alſo who foreknow- 
eth all things remains above, and the always- 
ent Eternity Fo his Sight healing the 
Quality of our Actions, di Re- 
wards Do. and Puniſhments __ evil 
Men. (Nor are our Hopes and Prayers lodged 
and addreſſed to God in vain, which w 
they are ſincere and honeſt cannot be unſuc- 
ceſsful, nor without Effect.) { Hate Vice then, 
and turn from it; love, *hGhour and adore 
Vertue; advance your Minds and Thoughts 
to the trueſt Hope, and let your humble 
Prayers mount on high : for there is a great 
Neceffity of being good and vertuous im- 
poſed upon you, if you will not difſemble, 
ſince you aQt in the Sight of a Judg that ſeeth 


all things 


I The End of the Fifth and laſt Book. 
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